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PERSONAL VALEDICTION is a trying 

A business: the departing wretch is either 
tongue-tied or nervously loquacious, tending 

to make an occasion where none exists by presuming 
to forbid mourning. Or else, for that matter, to 
authorise it. In this case, the farewell is made no 
easier by a long period of foreknowledge and an 
already half-accomplished departure. Ever since 
the spring when I 


LAST NOTES AT RANDOM 


by HUGH ROSS 
WILLIAMSON 


It seems to me that the sentence I have italicised ex- 
presses precisely the present state of literature, which 
is now labouring in that chaos which Arnold so clearly 
foresaw. It is, above all, the age of the charlatan 
author, the bogus artist, and the dishonest critic. 


ing reading public, whose staple diet is the 


prays to an enormous and continually increas- 
: newspaper and the cheap 


relinquished the editor- 
ship of THE BOooKMAN 
to my brother, I 
have known that this 
issue must contain my 
last ‘‘ Notes at Random.” 
But anticipation has 
thrown little light on the 
problem of what to say 
in them, except to 
express a very genuine 
gratitude to those readers 
who, for the past four 
years, have honoured me 
by glancing at them. To 
them, also, is due an 
apology for a certain 
reiteration, a tendency 
to return month by 
month to the same sub- 
jects, to restate the same 
themes. I can _ plead 
only excess of zeal and 
now, even at the risk of 
nullifying the apology, 
feel impelled to make 
of these last pages an 
apologia, a final restate- 
ment of the beliefs 
which have always, 
whatever the lapses 
into inconsistency, con- 
ditioned my attempts 
at criticism. 


THE BOOKMAN AND 
THE LONDON MERCURY 


THE BOOKMAN is now about to enter 
upon an important new phase in its 
history. In the next—the Jan —num- 
ber it will join forces with THE LONDON 
MERCURY, which three months ago came 
under the Editorship of Mr. R. A. Scott- 
James; and the two magazines will 
henceforward be combined in a single 
journal. 


It is forty-three years since THE 
BOOKMAN first made its appearance, a 
record for a paper entirely devoted to 
books. During that period, fame has 
come to many of its contributors. For 
many of them it has been the nursery of 
literary achievement. We think we may 
claim that the high standard maintained 
by THE BOOKMAN during its three 
editorships is manifest in the present 
Christmas number. 


THE LONDON MERCURY, like THE 
BOOKMAN, devotes its attention primarily 
to literature and the arts and kindred sub- 
jects ; it has been issued at the same price 
(one shilling monthly); it is also an illus- 
trated magazine, but will henceforward be 
more profusely illustrated. The combi- 
nation of the elements which have pro- 
duced success in each of these magazines 
cannot fail to give strength to the united 
LONDON MERCURY and BOOKMAN. 
Many who have been contributors to THE 
BOOKMAN will continue to write for the 
combined journal. 


magazine, there is a 
demand for a great body 
of fiction, whose dis- 
tinguishing mark is wish- 
fulfilment at various 
levels. The lending- 
libraries have thus 
become drug-stores, pro- 
viding narcotics to lessen 
the strain of living. 

This type of fiction, 
provided by eminently 
competent craftsmen such 
as the late Nathaniel 
Gould, Miss Ethel M. Dell 
and Mr. J. B. Priestley, 
has nothing whatever in 
common with the art of 
literature. To quote a 
definition by Wyndham 
Lewis: ‘All forms of 
art of a permanent order 
are intended not only to 
please and excite but to 
call into play the entire 
human capacity — for 
sensation, reflection, 
imagination and will. 
We judge a work of 
art, ultimately, with 
reference to its capacity 
to effect this total mobil- 
isation of our faculties. 
The novel is no exception 
to this rule. So un- 


weaned fifty years ago Matthew Arnold wrote : 

“‘ One danger which I have long foreseen from 
the spread of democratic sentiment is that of the 
traditions of literary taste, the canons of literature, 
being reversed with success by a popular vote. 
Up to the present time, in all parts of the world, 
the masses of uneducated or semi-educated persons 
who form the vast majority of readers, though they 
cannot and do not appreciate the classics of their 
race, have been content to acknowledge their 
traditional supremacy. Of late there have seemed 
to me to be certain signs of the revolt of the mob 
against our literary masters. . . . If literature is to 
be judged by a plebiscite, and if the plebs recognises 
its power, it will certainly by degrees cease to support 
reputations which give it no pleasure and which it 
cannot comprehend. The revolution against taste, 
once begun, will land us in irreparable chaos.”’ 


doubtedly a work of art is no joke at all, but, from 
the ‘lowbrow’ standpoint, a rather grim affair.’ 
A literary masterpiece is therefore almost the 
exact antithesis of the best-selling novel. The 
one is a tonic, increasing one’s sensibility to life : 
the other a narcotic, providing an escape from life. 
When the Archbishop of Canterbury recently 
announced that, if he were dictator, he would burn 
all the best-sellers of the last ten years because of 
the offence of lowering the standard of literature, 
he was making the popular but fallacious assump- 
tion that the two are even distantly related. 


Ears writing and reviewing of “ library fiction ”’ 
is a business, like any other business. The 
“racketeering ’”’ which admittedly takes place in it is 
neither more nor less reprehensible than racketeering 
in any other financial undertaking. It becomes 
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ingenuous to imagine that the average “‘ review” 


of a book in this category differs in kind from a 
publisher’s “ blurb,” or that certain widely adver- 


tised ‘‘ choices’’ have any relation to the chosen 
book’s intrinsic merit. 


EADERS who, untouched by the “ racket,” con- 
tinue to prefer literature to library fiction are 
called “‘ highbrows.’”’ In previous generations they 


were referred to as “‘ people of culture’ or ‘‘ men of 
taste.” 


The word “highbrow,” originally intended to 
have a derogatory meaning, came into existence in 
this fashion. Many of the writers who made their 
living by providing escapist fiction for ‘‘ the masses 
of uneducated or semi-educated persons who form 
the vast majority of readers ’’ were in due time called 
upon to serve the organs of Fleet Street in the 
capacity of critics. They and those they weekly 
instructed had at least one thing in common. The 
writer-critics were anxious to explain that their own 
works and those of their friends were masterpieces 
of literature. Their readers wished to be assured of 
the same fact, since then they would be confirmed 
in the belief that they themselves, liking those 
works, were people of a discriminating intelligence, 
who needs must love the highest when they saw it. 
Unfortunately for the peace of mind of both parties, 
the real artists and their appreciators remained 
unimpressed. Even through the applause and full- 
throated “‘ huzzas’”’ of the racket, their still small 
voices were occasionally heard. As it was impossible 
to silence them, the critic-writers found it imperative 
to discredit them. So they called them “ high- 
brows,”’ at which witticism their readers laughed 
happily. 


i ines art of literature, like any other art, is neces- 

sarily concerned with politics, in its widest 
sense. That is to say that the artist, whose doom is 
to “ enlarge the frontiers of consciousness,”’ is inevit- 
ably aware of and finds his work conditioned by 
the political conditions of his times. Those who 
cry that art is not concerned with politics are 
usually devotees of the drug-school, who dislike any 
suspicion of reality to spoil their dreams of escape. 
It should be sufficient answer to them to instance 
“ The Vision of Piers Plowman,” “ Henry V”’ and 
other plays by Shakespeare, “‘ The Pilgritn’s 
Progress,” “‘Gulliver’s Travels” in our own 
literature, and the neid, ‘‘ The Divine Comedy ” 
and ‘“‘ Don Quixote’”’ as outstanding examples of 
European “ political ’’ art. 


es is of course of incomparably greater value 
than politics, which is but one factor in the 
making of it. At the same time, art inevitably reacts 
on politics in the manner described so finely by 
Granville Barker. He imagines the “ intelligent 
layman ”’ asking : 
“At such a time as this, with millions of 


dangerous only when the public is sufficiently 


THE BOOKMAN 


unemployed sucking Europe’s economic life away, 
with India to think about, and Disarmament to think 
about, can you stand there and talk solemnly about 
art and expect me to listen to you patiently ? ” 


And he answers : 


“We most of us, who are students or scholars, 
artists or men of letters—mere parasites on the 
economic world—know the palsied doubts that visit 
us (usually about four in the morning) as to whether 
this intellectual game we play is finally to be of any 
practical use at all. Well, as to this particular game, 
I will boldly say Yes; and at this particular time, 
yes again—of more use than ever. 

“T find in an old notebook of mine something 
written by A. D. Darbishire, the biologist, who 
died on active service in the War. This is it. 


“*A flaw in the construction of an aeroplane 
may endanger the life of one man... but a flaw 
in our conception of life may endanger the whole of 
humanity and condemn it to an existence from which 


the sudden end of the airman would be a merciful 
deliverance.’ 


“We are all now speculating pretty grimly upon 


what the next hundred years may bring. One thing 
seems certain: they will put to a hard test democracy 
and its methods. Shall we or shall we not prove 
able to work this complicated machinery of civilisa- 
tion by constant appeal to the opinions of the mass 
of the people? And the answer may be: No, 
unless their conception of life can somehow be en- 
riched. Here comes in the claim of art to be of 
service. Forartstimulatesimagination. You cannot 
hope to make the whole mass of the people substanti- 
ally knowledgeable in the thousand matters which 
now concern it. So sometimes imagination must be 
made to suffice; the cultivated sixth sense, which 
will be alive to the difference between the false and 
the true . . . I would not prescribe a compulsory 
course of Shakespeare’s tragedies to a mind debauched 
by the sillier sort of cinemas and the middle pages 
of the Yellower Press. All you can do is to set up 
your monuments of great art, like cathedrals raised 
above the sordid squalor around, as witness of your 
faith. And, if the faith is not a vain one, it will 
draw men to them.” 


| HAVE quoted this passage in these notes before, 

but I make no apology for doing so again, for it 
goes to the heart of the matter. I am content 
to let that challenge stand as my credo and to add, 
as a last word, that the duty of a critic to-day, as 
I conceive it, is to continue to cry, even if only the 
wilderness hears him, that the shoddy elephantine 
factories which are acclaimed by the racketeers as 
“the masterpieces of our age’’ are by no means 
to be confused with the “ cathedrals,” but are, in 
fact, more repulsive, because more pretentious, 
than the “ sordid squalor around.” 
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E Duke of Wellington once observed that he was 

much subjected to authors. To-day he shares 

this fate with most of the great figures of both 
the past and the present. For ever since Lytton 
Strachey electrified the world with his ‘‘ Eminent 
Victorians,” the writing of biography has almost rivalled 
the Stock Exchange as a source of potential wealth. 
History has been scoured to find suitable subjects, and 
though the more eligible are now being filched by the 
film-makers, the process continues. Even living 
celebrities are besieged by young authors anxious to 
write their lives. 

I doubt if there can ever have been a year in which 
so many English biographies were published as in 
1934. Romantic biographies, manifestly-lying biog- 
raphies, frank biographies, potted biographies, dryasdust 
biographies, scissors and 


SOME ENGLISH BIOGRAPHIES o- 1934 


by Arthur Bryant 


THE BOOKMAN 


six books published since last January have come very 
near to it: Professor Neale’s ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,’’ Dr, 
Packover’s “ Revolutionary Emperor,” R. S. Ward's 
“‘ Robespierre,” Harold Nicolson’s “ Curzon: the Last 
Phase,” and the “Cromwells” of John Buchan and 
Hilaire Belloc. All six of them, though some will 
quarrel with Belloc’s angle of vision, give the impress 
of brilliant and truthful observation of the subject's 
essential characteristics, and all have the breath of life 
and are magnificently written. Take for example the 
superb opening of Buchan’s last paragraph : 

“Yet even the dullest understood that a great thing 
had gone from the world. Men according to their-natures 
mourned or rejoiced, feared or hoped, but with a strange 
sense of dislocation and with something like awe. . . .” 
or of a passage of Neale’s in his chapter called “ Affa- 

- bility of their Prince.” 


paste biographies, memoirs, 
autobiographies, and still 


** Queen Elizabeth.’’ By Professor Neale. 


“It is difficult to convey a 
proper appreciation of this 


they come. And when one 
counts up the names of the 
masters of good English 
who are to-day exercising 
the whole or part of their 
talents on this particular 
art—Belloc, Benson, Blun- 
den, Bolitho, Buchan, 
David Cecil, Charnwood, 
Chesterton, Churchill, 
Dobrée, Drinkwater, 


“ Revolutionary Emperor.”’ By S. K. Packover. 
“* Robespierre.’’ By R. S. Ward. 

** Curzon—the Last Phase.”’ By Harold Nicolson. 
“** Oliver Cromwell.’’ By John Buchan. 

Cromwell.’’ By Hilaire Belloc. 

Claudius.’ By Robert Graves. 

“* Charles Il and Madame.”’ By Cyril Hartmann. 
Marlborough.’’ By Winston Churchill. 

“* Robert Bruce.’’ By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. 
“* Sir Richard Steele.”” By Willard Connely. 

“* Lady Hester Stanhope.”’ By Joan Haslip. 

** Rossini.’’ By Francis Toye. 
** Victoria the Widow and Her Son.’’ By Hector Bolitho. 

“* Salvidge iverpool.”” By Stanle e. 

**Carson.”” By lan Colvin. 


amazing Queen, so keenly 
intelligent, so effervescing, so 
intimate, so imperious and 
regal. She intoxicated Court 
and country, keyed her realm 
to the intensity of her own 
spirit. No one but a woman 
could have done it, and no 
woman without her superla- 
tive gifts could have at- 
tempted it without disaster.” 


As for Mr. Belloc, he still 


Guedalla, Hackett, Kings- 
mill, Nicolson, Sadleir, 
McNair Wilson, Ross 


“* Lawrence of Arabia.’’ By Liddell Hart. 
** War Memories.’’ By Lloyd Geor 
Experiment in Autobiography.” 


writes, as Rupert Brooke 
said of him a generation 


By H. G. Wells. 


Williamson, Waldman, 
Clennell Wilkinson, to mention only a few—it is plain 
that if there is anything wrong with modern English 
biography, it is not for want of excellent practitioners. 
Even Virginia Woolf descended into the biographical 
arena last year, and wrote the life of a poet’s dog. 

But though the year 1934 has produced much excellent 
biographical writing, I doubt if it has produced a really 
great biography, by which I mean one that not only 
gives a substantially true picture of its subject, but 
leaves its reader with the impression of having made 
the acquaintance of a living being, whose personality 
is as hard to forget as that of the most vivid creation 
of fiction. A biographical subject cannot obviously 
resemble its original in the sense that it can walk, talk 
and act independently, but it can create the impression 
of being able at any moment to do so, just as we feel 
that Mrs. Gamp or Becky Sharp are quite capable 
of passing from print into our actual presence and sitting 
down in the chair beside us. Boswell’s “‘ Johnson” 
does this ; so, on a slightly lower plane, does (Lockhart’s 
“Scott ’”’ and Trevelyan’s “ Macaulay,” and in our 
own day Strachey’s “ Victoria.” 

Yet to say that 1934 has not, so far as I am aware, 
given us biography of this class, is no more than to say 
that 1934 is an average year. For in the history of 
English literature how many years have produced such 
exceptional work? Yet I cannot help thinking that 


ago, the finest prose of any 
living Englishman. 

Still Neale’s “Queen Elizabeth” is not as alive as, say, 
Elizabeth Bennett, and in real life the great Queen must 
have been a good deal more so. Nor, I feel, does either 
of the book Cromwells always stride into the room with 
quite that inescapable strength that Old Noll had about 
him for all who knew him—a Mr. Valiant-for-Truth 
with a strong smell of English horse-dung on his boots 
—though at times they come very near doing so. But 
then Elizabeth and Cromwell were so great that even 
the finest biographer could scarcely hope from a few 
dry as dust records to reveal more than a shadow of 
their awful reality. And though Boswell succeeded 
with a man as great as even they, he had the priceless 
advantage of knowing Johnson personally. It is worthy 
of note that his picture of the younger Johnson, whom 
he did not know, does not really convince ; it is only 
after the famous meeting in Mr. Dilly’s parlour that 
the portrait walks right out of the canvas. 

Incidentally at least four of these books are founded on 
scholarship of a very high quality, and all can be con- 
fidently placed in the first rank of post-War biographies. 

For the rest there is such an abundance of good things, 
as well as things indifferent and bad—and I do not 
pretend to have read all or anything like all—that the 
candid critic of the year’s biography is left a little 
bewildered. He can only fall back on what on the whole 
is God’s best gift to man (and his biographers)—his 
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infinite variety. And if from the mixed bag I have 
selected I have omitted others as good, it is just because 
even modern biographers cannot please all the people 
all the time, and I like others have my blind spots, 
or even more probably because I have not happened 
to read them. 


Te these—and there is diversity enough for any 
taste : Agnes Mure Mackenzie’s “‘ Robert Bruce,” 
Cyril Hartmann’s scholarly and brilliant “‘ Charles II and 
Madame” (though this is scarcely a biography), Churchill’s 
“ Marlborough ”’ (Volume II), Willard Connely’s “ Sir 
Richard Steele,” Joan Haslip’s “Lady Hester Stanhope,” 
Francis Toye’s “ Rossini,” Hector Bolitho’s ‘ Victoria 
the Widow and her Son,” Herbert Baker’s ‘“ Cecil 
Rhodes,”’ Stanley Salvidge’s posthumous “ Salvidge of 
Liverpool,”’ Ian Colvin’s fine continuation of Edward 
Marjoribanks’s “Carson,” Captain Liddell Hart’s 
“Lawrence of Arabia,” Volumes III and IV of Lloyd 
George’s ‘“War Memoirs,” and Volume I of H. G. 
Wells’s ‘‘ Experiment in Autobiography.”’ I have not at 
the time of going to press had time to read J. L. Garvin’s 
second volume of his “ Joseph Chamberlain,’ whose 
quality it is not difficult to guess. ‘‘ Bruce’’ is the 
older-fashioned traditional history of a hero—and a 
fine tale it makes; Churchill’s second volume speaks 
for itself, but cannot be rightly appraised until the whole 
of the great work of which it is a part is completed ; 
“Steele,” “Hester Stanhope” and “ Victoria the 
Widow and Her Son,”’ are diverse types of the ultra- 
modern historical biography, and all are excellent ; 
“ Salvidge of Liverpool ” is artless and in technique old- 
fashioned, but to me strangely readable because of its 
sincerity, the heat of its political feeling, and the fact 
that it deals entirely with what is the truest part of 
a man, his life’s work. Baker’s picture of his patron, 
Rhodes, is the delicate work of an artist writing out 
of the fullness of his knowledge of and love for his 
subject. As for -“‘ Lawrence of Arabia,” it is of the 
straightforward military type that we have learnt to 
expect and enjoy from its author. Lloyd George’s 
“War Memoirs”’ were bound to be interesting and 
are. But they are interesting more for their subject 
—and what man ever played a greater part in history— 
than for their manner of telling, in which, despite 
occasional flashes of lovely vision, one looks in vain 
for the Thucydidean rhythm and glow of Churchill’s 
parallel narrative. As for H. G. Wells’s ‘‘ Experiment 

in Autobiography,” it is like everything else that great 

man has ever written, a complete surrender of himself. 

The man who in 1934 can write ingenuously of his 

youth : 

“So much for the Hitlerite stage of my development, 
when I was a sentimentalist, a moralist, a patriot, a racist, 
a great general in dreamland, a member of a secret society, 
an immortal figure in history, an impulsive fork thrower 
and a bawling self-righteous kicker of domestic shins. 
I will now go on to tell as well as I can how this pasty- 
faced little English Nazi escaped his manifest destiny 
of mean and hopeless employment, and got to that broader 
view of life and those opportunities that have at last made 
this autobiography possible.” 
may lay himself open to the charge of complacency, 
but no one can accuse him of lack of frankness of soul. 
In this quality he resembles Pepys, and for an auto- 
biographer it is one as valuable as it is rare. 

And then there is Volume I of the “ Journals and 
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Letters’ of Lord Esher—the man who spent his life 
refusing things. He refused, inter alia, the Viceroyship 
of India, the Secretaryship of State for War, a G.C.B,, 
the Governorship of Cape Colony, the editorship of 
the Daily News, and an Earldom. The volume of 
selections from his journals and letters, which his son 
so ably and modestly edited, is not strictly speaking 
either an autobiography or a biography. Yet quite as 
much as any of the works I have mentioned, and perhaps 
more than any, it is the authentic picture of a living 
personality, and of a very lovable one. It is none the 
less interesting because its subject passed through all 
the most important events and knew all the most 
important people during half a century of English 
history. But it would still be a readable and fascinating 
book if Reginald Brett had never spoken to a cabinet 
minister, or been anything more than a poor country 
doctor or parson. One lays it aside both reluctantly 
and gratefully, with the feeling that one has made the 
acquaintance of a man with a rare sweetness of nature. 
It was not for nothing that Lord Esher was the trusted 
friend and adviser of sovereigns and prime ministers : 
he was made to inspire love and it must have been 
hard to know him and not desire his company. The 
nearest parallel to him is Creevy, but Esher is Creevy 
without his malice. 


| CONFESS to being prejudiced in favour of this volume, 

for I read it with intense pleasure. The dead man 
whose life its pages revive was so civilised and so wise ; 
if Eton and an English gentleman’s breeding had 
never produced anything else but this modern Athenian 
they would have justified their existence. There is a 
letter written to his son on the subject of love which 
is one of the truest and tenderest things of its kind 
even penned. His judgment was admirable. In the 
early days of the Boer War he wrote with a premonition 
almost tragic in the light of after events : 


“‘ This war will do two things—change our whole military 
system in England, and alter military tactics throughout 
the world. The old war of ‘ sieges’ will begin again. It 
is clear that a direct attack, with modern weapons, against 
good and brave men entrenched, is impossible.’”’ 


And what good things his letters contain: the tale of 
the “ old salt ’”’ who dealt with a serious meeting among 
the Boer prisoners at the Cape by the child-like but 
completely successful device of sending them on a 
twenty-four hour cruise in a north-easterly gale ; of the 
octogenarian Gladstone complaining in animated tones 
of the sartorial laxity of the House of Commons and 
passionately lamenting the passing of the old blue coat ; 
of the hedgehog that Rosebery saw running across the 
path in the Epsom wood on the morning of the day 
that Ladas won the Derby. And I particularly liked 
the story of Sir Robert Peel’s saying after his wife’s 
funeral, when the reading of her will revealed that she 
had left everything away from him: “If I’d known 
this I wouldn’t have buried her, and I’ve a great mind 
to go and dig her up again.”’ Such living memoirs are 
the breath by which the dry bones of history can 
be made to live. And if the man who left them to us 
stood too much aside to be accounted great—he was 
no Cromwell or Elizabeth, nor even a Lloyd George— 
his readers are the more blessed. The looker-on sees 
most of the game, and in this case we are fortunate 
enough to be looking over his shoulder. 
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IN 1934 


by H. Butterfield 


HE reading public is evidently possessed by an 
T insatiable thirst for historical literature. From a 
survey of the published works which belong to 
the year 1934 one might imagine that the world is 
determined to have historical books, whatever the kind. 
Some of these books might be adduced as symptoms of 
a decline in taste; one might complain that history 
should be so commercialised ; but though such works 
would seem to be addressed to a much less refined 
public than the readers of Strachey they are probably 
a healthy symptom, for they are being read by people 
who never used to read history. Indeed the most 
remarkable feature of historical writing in these days 
is the general improvement that is taking place in the 
works that are written for popular consumption, and 
the closer alliance that is being made between the pro- 
fessional historian and the popular writer. Works are 
being addressed to the general reader which reveal not 
only deeper study, greater sympathy and a higher sense 
of responsibility than is 


which is beyond human nature to read from cover to 
cover. The Oxford University Press have produced 
the first volume of a new ‘‘ Oxford History of England ” 
which—in fourteen volumes, each written by specialists 
of the highest rank, and, if we are to judge by what has 
appeared, constructed in a manner which will make 
them interesting and written on a scale which will make 
them readable—will answer the need for a standard 
history of England newer than the two famous series 
published by Messrs. Methuen and Messrs. Longman. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of the year’s 
historical publications is the list of translations. A 
number of authoritative and classical foreign works 
have been put within the reach of the English reader, 
in some cases without the foot-notes and the elaborate 
technical apparatus which students would prefer to con- 
sult in the original. The most distinguished of these 
works are: ‘The Cid and his Spain,” by Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal, which gives a brilliant picture of 

eleventh century Spain, 


often credited to the 
popular writer, but also 
display a gift of historical 
exposition which many 
professional teachers might 
envy. At the same time 
the historian seems to be 
shaking off those prejudices 
which made him so often 
content to write merely 
for other historians ; he is 
beginning to recognise that 
even for the general public 
literary history is not so 


“* A Study of History.’’ By J. A. Toynbee. 

“* Queen Elizabeth.”’ By J. E. Neale. 

The Seventeenth Background.”’ By B. Willey. 

“* England in the Reign of Charles Il.’” By D. Ore. 

The Reign of Queen Anne.”’ Vol. lll. By G. M. Trevelyan. 
“* Early Tudor Government.’’ By K. Pickthorn. 

“* History of the Roumanians.’’ By R. W. Seton-Watson. 
** The Origins of Modern Spain.”” By J. B. Trend. 

‘** A History of the Great War.’’ By C. R. M. F. Cruttwell. 


Translations 


“* The Cid and His Spain.’ By Ramon Menéndez Pidal. 

The Reformation in England.’”’ By G. Constant. 

“‘The Consulate and the Empire—i799-1809.” By L. 
Madelin. 

‘‘History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century.’’ By 
B. Croce. 

“* History of Bolshevism.” By A. Rosenberg. 

“* History of National Socialism.’’ By K. Heiden. 


and puts under modern 
investigation the career of 
the greatest of Spanish 
knights ; ‘‘ The Reforma- 
tion in England: I, The 
English Schism, Henry 
VIII,” by G. Constant, 
the classic Roman Catholic 
account of this period of 
our history; ‘“‘ The Con- 
sulate and the Empire, 
1799-1809,” by Louis 
Madelin, which is the first 
part of the study of 


satisfactory as historian’s 


Napoleon in the well-known 


history, if this can be made 

communicable ; and Professor Neale’s book on “ Queen 
Elizabeth ” has shown that an academic historian can 
produce a best-seller. In this alliance between the 
historian and the writer the cause of history is served 
and modern historical knowledge is being disseminated ; 
but, apart from some well-known tricks of the picturesque 
historian’s craft, attention seems too often to be con- 
centrated upon the mere task of making history easy to 
read. This is frequently achieved at the expense of 
real distinction in form and style. In the result it is 
“literature” rather than “ history’ which seriously 
suffers. Dr. S. K. Packover’s Life of the Emperor 
Joseph II, entitled “The Revolutionary Emperor,” 
shows that a professional student of history may com- 
municate the results of his labours in a book which is 
spoiled by the unskilfulness of its appeal for popularity. 
The historical work that is a good or beautiful book, 
the history that is also literature, is as rare as ever. 

The enterprise of publishers during the present year 
has been noteworthy. The Cambridge University Press 
have published a cheap edition of the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Modern History ” and have just brought out a “ Cam- 
bridge Shorter History of India,’ which is a composite 
production, an admirable work of reference, but an 
example of those condensed and concentrated histories 


historical series ‘‘ The 
National History of France,” and is written not only by 
the most authoritative French historian of this period 
but by a master of historical narrative; ‘‘ The Return 
of Napoleon,’’ a much older work by the late Henry 
Houssaye, who wrote a series of important volumes 
on the period 1814-15; and Croce’s “ History of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century,” the most brilliant 
and inspiring of all studies of nineteenth century Europe, 
revealing an admirable combination of the philosopher 
and the historian, and showing special power in the 
analysis of the intellectual background to the political 
movements of that age. Two foreign books on recent 
history, which have appeared in English during the 
course of the year, represent the most authoritative 
accounts of their respective subjects: Arthur Rosen- 
berg’s “ History of Bolshevism ” and Konrad Heiden’s 
“ History of National Socialism.” To these may be 
added Pierre Gaxotte’s ‘“‘Louis XV and his Age,” 
which in spite of some errors and some special pleading 
is a brilliant and picturesque account of eighteenth 
century France, and is useful as being a corrective to 
the English historians, who are never more unsym- 
pathetic and unimaginative than when they are dealing 
with the France of the ancien régime. 
Professor Arnold J, Toynbee has produced the most 
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remarkable English work of the year, and the one most 
calculated to generate discussion, in the three volumes 
which form the first instalment of ‘‘ A Study of History ” 
that will be completed in thirteen volumes. After 
pointing out the limitations of historians, and attribu- 
ting these perhaps unjustly to what he calls “ the indus- 
trialisation of historical thought,’ Professor Toynbee 
establishes certain principles, and demonstrates the 
existence of a number of “ civilisations,”’ then, proceed- 
ing to what is admittedly something more than history 
—to the task of relating the whole of human history 
to certain philosophical principles—he examines the 
problem of the origins and the growths of civilisations, 
showing great skill in what might be called the “‘ com- 
parative’ method. Though his work does not escape 
some of the faults which we are accustomed to associate 
with this type of study, and though it contains passages 
of what seem to be unnecessary dullness, it is remarkable 
for the range of learning which it embodies, and for 
the facility with which this is used; and it differs 
from most of its kind in that the author is a technical 
historian, evidently ready to forestall the objections of 
the ordinary historian ; also he is writing not with that 
easy pretentiousness of many people who survey the 
course of civilisations, but out of accumulated learning 
and (evidently) a life-time’s passion for his theme. 
With this may be mentioned a philosophical study 
entitled ‘‘ History and the Self,’’ by Hilda D. Oakeley, 
who, examining such questions as the relation of history 
to human personality, the nature and limitations of 
historical knowledge, and the problem of free will, not 
only raises issues which concern the student of history, 
but in her illustrative examples and in many incidental 
remarks and discussions, shows the true feeling of an 
historian and throws unexpected flashes of light upon 
various historical subjects. 


papen historical works during the year have shown 
a tendency to cluster in two important groups. 
They give the impression that two regions of the past 
have a special interest for the present day. The one is the 
later Stuart period, the other is the period immediately 
preceding our own day. Students of history will find 
much that concerns them in Basil Willey’s study of the 
“Seventeenth Century Background,” for though this 
work is perhaps primarily addressed to the student of 
literature it examines the whole change of “ mental 
climate ’’ which took place in the seventeenth century 
and traces the conflict between the old religious and 
the coming scientific attitude to life, showing the effect 
of the intellectual transition upon the writers and poets 
of the age. If the reign of Anne has come up before us 
again in the completion of Professor Trevelyan’s ‘‘ His- 
tory ’’ and the appearance of the second volume in 
Churchill’s ‘‘ Marlborough,”’ as well as the publication 
of a number of smaller popular works, it would seem 
that the period of the Restoration still holds its attrac- 
tion, and in this field two histories have appeared which, 
following upon the work of Keith Feiling, associate this 
subject more closely with the school of history in 
Oxford. The one is the long-expected work of David 
Ogg, “ England in the reign of Charles II,” in two 
volumes, a study which is based upon much research 
and which places this whole period of our history on 
firmer ground, giving, besides a narrative of historical 
events that is enlivened by flashes of illuminating detail, 
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a series of interesting analyses of the social, economic 
and intellectual condition of the country, also of the 
machinery of government and the organisation of 
the fighting services. The other spans the period from the 
Restoration to the death of Anne and is entitled “‘ The 
Later Stuarts, 1660-1714.”’ It is the first volume of 
the “ Oxford History of England” to make its appear- 
ance, and is written by Professor G. N. Clark who is 
also the general editor of the whole series. The book 
has the advantage over many of the similar standard 
works on general English history in that it provides a 
brief and intelligible survey of political events, without 
allowing the narrative to be over-weighted with detail 
and over-dried by condensation and deadened into the 
hardness of a textbook summary; while a great deal 
of space is reserved for descriptive accounts of the 
various aspects of English life. An interesting work on 
Charles II has been published by Cyril Hughes Hart- 
mann. It is a study of the relations between the king 
and his sister, the Duchesse d’Orléans, who seems to 
fascinate historians as she did contemporaries ; and it 
contains, with an interesting commentary, a new and 
definitive edition of all that survives of the correspon- 
dence between the two. 


+ iar most significant work on the period immediately 

preceding our own day belongs to the realm of bio- 
graphy, autobiography and personal memoirs ; but the 
fashion of the year has driven many writers to the pro- 
duction of general histories covering the last generation 
or the last century, and embracing either English or 
European or world affairs. Of these may be men- 
tionéd : J. A. Spender, ‘‘ A History of our own Times ”’ ; 
Sir J. A. R. Marriott, ‘‘ Modern England, 1885-1932. A 
History of my own Times”; Ramsay Muir,“ A Brief 
History of our own Times”; O. F. Christie, ‘‘ The 
Transition to Democracy, 1867-1914." The work by 
Ramsay Muir is specially remarkable for its learning, 
its comprehensiveness, its profound historical analysis 
and its brevity. Bertrand Russell’s “ Freedom and 
Organisation, 1814-1914," takes a wider field and 
follows a more unexpected path; and his work, like 
Croce’s, is full of original comments and is of special 
interest to those who wish to understand the position 
of liberalism in the world to-day. On the origins of 
the War a French work has appeared, “La Crise 
Européenne et la Grande Guerre, 1904-18,” by P. 
Renouvin, and this one. may hope will be translated. 
On the War itself the Principal of Hertford College, 
C. R. M. F. Cruttwell, has just published a book so 
remarkable for its learning, its judgment, its brilliant 
compression, and its innumerable snapshots of people 
and situations, that one can expect it to stand as a 
classic among shorter histories of the actual course of 
the great struggle. 


Fox the rest, a survey of the books of the year cannot 

be without an element of caprice, unless it is to be a 
mere catalogue ; but mention may be made of certain 
works which are either of special distinction or else of 
special interest to the general reader. A collection of 
essays on Dante and Renaissance Italy by the late 
Edward Armstrong will be welcomed, though they are 
for the most part reprints; since they are by a great 
English authority on Italian history and by an historical 
writer of great brilliance. The late P. S, Allen, whose 
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contribution to Erasmian scholarship was so important, 
did not satisfy the desires of those who hoped to see 
him write a biography of Erasmus, but a number of 
essays and lectures of his have been published under the 
title ‘‘ Erasmus: Lectures and Wayfaring Sketches,” 
and these will be new to most readers. Those who 
would be interested to know more clearly what were 
the precise services Erasmus made to learning, what 
were his views on Church unity and his relations with 
his printers and with his servant pupils will find this 
book of great interest and will gather new glimpses of 
the Renaissance. Kenneth Pickthorn has produced two 
important volumes on “ Early Tudor Government,’’ the 
first volume containing an introductory analysis of the 
constitution in the reign of Henry VII, while the second 
volume, on a more ample scale, gives a chronological 
study of the reign of Henry VIII. Another work which 
must be mentioned here, because again it holds a high 
place among the historical publications of the year, but 
which also must be mentioned briefly since, in spite of 
its importance and authoritativeness it will appeal more 
to the student of history than to the general reader, is 
the ‘‘ History of the Roumanians from Roman times to 
the Completion of Unity,’’ by Professor R. W. Seton- 
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Watson. Among the most distinguished books of the 
year is one which covers ground that will be new to 
most English readers: the work entitled ‘‘ The Origins 
of Modern Spain,” by Professor J. B. Trend—a collection 
of “intimate personal sketches of the reformers and 
educators of the generation of 1868.” It is a timely 
book for the growing interest in Spanish history is proved 
by the growing number of popular works and transla- 
tions which treat of this branch of history; and “ the 
generation of 1868” is of special interest to those who 
wish to understand the development of the Spain which 
produced the revolution. Also a collection of bio- 
graphical essays gives history in a form that should 
have a wide appeal. Finally to a list that may be too 
capricious already may be added—because of the interest 
of its subject-matter, and because it deals with those 
fringes of the accustomed historian’s world which 
always provide an attractive excursion—Humphrey 
Trevelyan’s study of “‘ The Popular Background to 
Goethe’s Hellenism,” which describes the decay of 
Greek studies in Germany, the genesis of the 
neo-Hellenic movement, and the popular attitude 
to the Greeks and their art in the eighteenth 
century. 


WHICH BOOK, AND FOR WHOM? 


by John Collier 


OTHING, providing one has an ample supply of 
both, is more pleasurable than the fitting of good 
books to good friends. One becomes aware of 

the infinite variety of each, and gains a new insight into 
friend and book by seeing just where they fit so perfectly 
that the present is a compliment to both. 

I count myself fortunate in knowing two or three 
people who are certain to be delighted by “‘ The Russian 
Journals of Martha and 


hundred ; they made small talk with the lovers of 
empresses and the assassins of tsars ; they enjoyed the 
simplicities of life on vast country estates, went among 
the peasants, heard stories, and had little adventures. 
They saw everything, and all that they saw they de- 
scribed in long and lively letters to their family and 

friends. 
These letters give us two pictures. The first, which 
the book shall bear to my 


Catherine Wilmot.” One 
of them is a passionate 
admirer of Jane Austen. 
He is a villainous bad 
horseman, and as scared 
as a cat, yet he hunts as 
often as ever he can, just 
to have the pleasure of 
crying out on his return: 


** Queen Elizabeth.’’ 
** Desert and Forest.’’ 
“Men Without Art.’’ 


Naked Truth.’ 


“*The Russian Journals of Martha and Catherine Wilmot.” 
By Professor J. E. Neale. 
By L. M. Nesbitt. 
By P. Wyndham Lewis. 
‘* A Journal of These Days.’’ By Albert Jay Nock. 


By Luigi Pirandello. Translated by 
Arthur and Henrie Mayne. 


‘* All in the Downs.’’ By Frank Pollard. 


friend who loves Jane 
Austen, is a portrait of the 
writers. The second is a 
picture of old Russia, such 
as exists nowhere else, to 
my knowledge, in any 
equally readable volume. 
This picture will delight 
one or two other people 


“Good Lord! I met a 

girl to-day who really reminded me very much of 
Elizabeth Bennet.” I have seen certain of these bright 
visions disappoint him sadly on better acquaintance : 
very well, here are two who will not. 

The Wilmot sisters were as good and as sensible and 
as jolly and as straightforward as the two elder Bennet 
girls at their best. Martha went on a visit to Russia 
in 1803 and remained there for nearly six years. Part 
of the time her sister Catherine was with her. These 
two charming middle-class girls were the guests and 
protegées of one of the wealthiest princesses in all the 
fabulous empire. They passed their time in palaces in 
which the indoor servants alone numbered over two 


I know, who, without 
being especially literary, have a warm interest in the 
ways of men, and in styles of living. 

Here, at the highest splendour of the old regime, 
when life was lived on a scale that perhaps Western 
Europe has never known, they will find feasts and 
marriages, courts and villages, the manners of potentates 
and the customs of humble folk, all seen through eyes 
closely akin to our own, which, like binoculars, bring 
these extravagances somehow nearer to us, without 
making them in the least less strange. 

But perhaps one or other of these friends may 
have read “The Russian Journals” already. In 
that case he shall have Professor Neale’s “ Queen 
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Elizabeth.” He will be pleased with it. I have never 
met anyone who was not grateful for this very quiet, 
very sane, very well-balanced portrait of our most 
spectacular queen. Here is a book of which the 
subject isso brilliant as to hold every reader enthralled, 
while the manner is so simple and matter-of-fact as to 
inspire complete trust. 

I have another friend who likes only books that are 
well spiced with action. He is one of those very active 
people who are so well aware of what’s what in the 
things they handle, that they have an instinctive 
aversion to anything shoddy in books. Such people 
read the old voyagers, Wilfred Scawen Blunt and, above 
all, Doughty. They are too conscious of the mind’s 
part in adventure ever to waste time on sensations or 
stunts described by the mindless. They would no more 
have a book written by the lowbrow globe trotter who 
cannot write, than they would have a ship sailed by the 
highbrow who cannot command or steer. They demand 
books by those who experience the ardours they love, 
and yet have the art to describe them. Consequently 
they are rarely gratified. They liked Colonel Lawrence’s 
“ Revolt in the Desert,” but have had to wait a long 
time for another of that order. In “ Desert and Forest,” 
by L. M. Nesbitt, they shall find something worth waiting 
for. 


; beer is one of the very best books of the year. It 

describes a journey across the deserts and ranges of 
Abyssinian Dalakil, from whose droughts and savages 
no European expedition has ever before returned. This 
is thrilling enough. Better still, it is written by a man 
who knows the highest spirit of adventure, and who can 
use a prose so rare and fine, and yet so limpid and truly 
simple, as to remind one of “ Arabia Deserta.”’ Yes, it is 
indeed a pleasure to fit a good book to a good friend ; 
so much so that when I am making up this parcel I 
shall, in sheer exuberance of good humour, put in Peter 
Fleming’s “ One’s Company,” which is another fine 
travel book, though of lighter calibre. 

All these books are for people of sense and taste, 
who yet are not mainly “literary” in their interests, 
though, for that matter, the “ literary ’’ man who does 
not like them had better put on his hat and go to breathe 
some fresh air. But to those who are engrossed by 
“Nature’s chief masterpiece,” which, as you know, is 
“writing well,” those to whom each new book of the 
first order is a new lease of life, I shall send Wyndham 
Lewis’s ‘‘ Men Without Art.”” These studies of Faulkner, 
Hemingway, Eliot and others express a view of literature 
in itself, and of literature in its relation to life, such as 
no other critic even touches upon. They contain also 
sentences so profound in their implications that each 
may serve as text for days of discussion, or, better still, 
for weeks of contemplation. They contain other sen- 
tences that can galvanise into life whole dormant and 
unsuspected areas of one’s sensibility. They contain 
sentences that light up a whole facade of a writer or of 
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a work, just as the floodlights shewed us a new Tower 
and a new Abbey. No critic who has ever lived has 
reached an incontestable conclusion, or even a very 
generally accepted one. It is not necessary to agree 
with Mr. Wyndham Lewis, though he is more right than 
most. It is very necessary to experience him. The 
amateur of literature who has not read “ Men Without 
Art” by the end of this year is an amateur in the wrong 
sense of the word. 

After the amateur of literature comes the epicure of 
life. How well I like those people who are Tories in 
everything but politics! I mean the lovers of fine 
claret, Baroque palaces, well-husbanded land, old ways 
of doing things and new ways of describing them. Such 
people like the Norman Douglas of ‘‘ Old Calabria,” 
Aldous Huxley’s essays, Osbert Sitwell’s “‘ Winters of 
Content,” etc., and these likings are strengthened and 
salted by an enthusiasm for the best and most straight- 
forward stuff about life itself. They admire Cobbett, 
Borrow, Montaigne, all who understand as experts and 
speak out like men. 


B ind my intense delight I have recently found one of 

this kidney, and hailing from America, of all places. 
Albert Jay Nock, in his book ‘‘A Journal of These 
Days,”’ comments on nearly everything a truly civilised 
man can love or hate. And all his comments exhale 
that rare and splendid bouquet, the spirit of the gentle- 
man, the scholar and the epicure. I shall send this book 
to those to whom I’d like to send a case of Mouton 
Rothschild of senior vintage, if only I were rich 
enough. 

Two things have made me fight shy of fiction in 
making up my Christmas list. First, the fact that 
novels worth many readings are so much rarer than 
first-class books on general subjects, and, second, when 
they do appear they are more certainly got at once from 
the library. Still, no one who likes the dry and subtle 
flavour of the best Continental modernism can afford 
to miss the excellent translation of Pirandello’s “ The 
Naked Truth,” by Arthur and Henrie Mayne. These 
short stories are altogether different from anything that 
is being produced in this country, and to miss them is 
not only to miss a new pleasure, but to miss a vision of 
modern Italy which is not even to be found in the 
author’s plays. 

I shall send out no best-sellers, for the reason I have 
already given, but to those who are enthusiasts for the 
ships and the sea I shall give a novel which has not yet 
had nearly the success it deserves. This is “ All in 
the Downs,” by Frank Pollard, who is a sailor himself 
and knows his subject as well asa man may. Moreover, 
he can write. In fact, I should think everyone would 
enjoy this delightful story of a convoy of ships at sea 
during the Napoleonic wars, which gives to those who 
are interested in the period the additional treat of a 


- wealth of really authentic detail. 
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DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN 


by Helen Simpson 


“ Philo Vance 
Needs a kick in the pance.” 


HUS an exasperated critic on the other side of 
the water, who, by saying so, reveals himself 
as a highbrow and carper, unworthy to belong 

to the fraternity of connoisseurs in crime. For your 
true consumer of detective fiction, the man who can 
put away one, two or three books at a sitting, as our 
ancestors drank port, is not roused to rage by the goings 
on of detectives, no matter how supercilious these may 
be. He likes them to have labels, the cruder the better ; 
a lisp, a hypodermic syringe, a monocle, a habit of 
scratching the ear or talking about Correggio—these 
things mark for him the path of the story and tell him 
what to expect. For, come to think of it, all detectives 
have to go about their business in much the same 
way. All must have observation, some may have luck, 
one or two may be psychic, though this is hardly playing 
fair ; but as a general thing 


me and all the punier those usual jugglings with letters 
and numbers which the less gifted have to employ. 

One of these days somebody will put up a statue to 
Miss Sayers, or possibly—on the analogy of Sir James 
Barrie and Peter Pan—the statue will represent 
Wimsey ; but some public recognition, other than 
a wave of demand at public libraries for books on 
campanology, is due to the author of “The Nine 
Tailors.” 


Wire Mr. Austin Freeman’s admirable story, “‘ For 
the Defence, Dr. Thorndyke,” I did not, and could 
not owing to circumstances, play fair. That the solution 
occurred to me almost at once was not his fault, but 
was due to the fact that I live in a household where 
various kinds of plastic surgery are eternally under 
discussion. Noses, chins and cheeks are perpetually 
blossoming almost under my eye, and the marvel is 
that I have not long ago burst into print myself with 
the possibility of such dis- 


their job is to answer the 
Red Queen’s question: 
“What’s one and one and 
one and one and one and 
one and one ?”’. And since 
methods of addition cannot 
vary enough to let us 
identify our sleuths by their 
cerebrations—on, then, with 


““The Nine Tailors.’ By Dorothy L. Sayers. 

“*Death of a Ghost.” By Margery Allingham. 

“*For the Defence, Dr. Thorndyke.” 

“Still Dead.” By Ronald Knox. 

‘*Mystery on Southampton Water.” By Freeman Wills 
Crofts. 


guise for main theme. But 
I always like Mr. Austin 
Freeman’s methods, which 
rather resemble those of 
Houdini. He ties up his 
victim in full view of 
everyone, with some 
explanatory showman’s 


By Austin Freeman. 


the monocle. 

Nobody for example could mistake or attribute to 
another source the performances of Lord Peter Wimsey. 
If a communist revolution were to come upon England, 
and if in the course of it zealous Jacobins were to set 
about removing every emblem and trace of an ex- 
aristocracy, so that in all reissues of Miss Dorothy L. 
Sayers’s books the name of Lord Peter were changed to 
something like Comrade International Marx, still, nobody 
who had ever known him of old could be deceived : 

“Where there is a church, there is civilisation. 
We'll have to walk it... . Br’rh! it’s cold. I bet 
that when Kingsley welcomed the wild north-easter 
he was sitting indoors by a good fire, eating muffins. 
I could do with a muffin myself. . . . The church lies 
to windward of us, I fancy. It would.” 


aa OW does she do it? How does she ring changes on an 

old theme, as her title page has it, for three hundred 
and fifty pages so that not only is interest held (which 
is easy enough, given a really good murder) but com- 
pelled to go for brief excursions on a lead in the most 
improbable directions. What did I know of bells, 
their casting and their ringing, before I began this book ? 
How much did I care? What did I know of church 
architecture, or floods in the fens? Nothing at all, 
is the answer to all three rhetorical questions. Of 
ciphers I did know something, having worked with 
them for two years at the Admiralty during the War ; 
all the better did her device of the tenor bell seem to 


patter: “You see? Real 
rope, no deception, take 
it in your hands if you like. Satisfied? Sure he 
can’t get out of it? Well, ladies and gentlemen, 
if you'll kindly watch very closely——’’ And the 
tangle is undone before your eyes. Sometimes I wish 
he would not talk of “‘ alimentary activities ’” when he 
means eating, or “‘ imperfect ablutioner ” when he means 
a dirty man. If by such regret I seem for a moment 
to join the detested company of that critic whose couplet 
is given above, the answer is that it is not the detective, 
not Dr. Thorndyke who talks thus, but his creator ; 
and coming from the story-teller, who is never off the 
scene, it is harder to bear. 

Mr. Albert Campion is another matter. His creator, 
Miss Margery Allingham, felt bound, goodness knows 
why, to apologise in a foreword for the variety of his 
experiences. Life, like a dome of many coloured glass, 
stains the white radiance of Mr. Campion’s existence, and 
if now and then the colour predominating is red, why 
not? I like a detective—observer is better in this case 
—who is at home in the picaresque as in the pedestrian 
murder; I like his range of experience to be wide, 
for that ensures that my own will be wide as well. 
“ Death of a Ghost” begins from its second sentence 
to enchant : 

“The assassination of another by any person of 
reasonable caution must, in a civilised world, tend to 
be a private affair.” Why, that might have been com- 
posed by Jane Austen, had she chosen to emulate 
Mrs. Radcliffe. (Heavenly thought! What a shocker 
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it would have been!) And the thing goes on with a 
blend of logic, satire, poetry and the unexpected that 
makes it, to my mind, the book of the year most worthy 
to stand beside ‘‘ The Nine Tailors.’ The reader, 
enjoying Mr. Campion and Miss Allingham, becomes 
aware in the middle of an inclination to purr. “ But 
this is a good novel,” he says to himself, astonished, 
“The problem’s there, all right, interesting, and the 
solution rational. But what about this atmosphere, 
this treatment of one as a sensitive being accustomed to 
the best? That’s not usual. They will underline so,” 
says the reader, not without a momentary pang, for 
his “ they ” includes respectable and favourite writers ; 
“but she—she takes for granted you’ve got brains.” 
This is a delightful and enviable frame of mind for 
any writer to induce and it is Miss Allingham’s 
secret. 


‘remap, RONALD KNOX pays his readers this tribute 

too. A legend once ran about London that Father 
Knox was Torquemada, that personage who hebdomad- 
ally harasses readers of the Observer with clues from the 
obscurer Greek and Hebrew poets. I never give much 
thought to this story until “Still Dead” came out. 
There is, in that book, a mischievous incident where 
the clue, as it might be Number 27 across in an anagram, 
is “ Angels-glee.”” Gleneagles. Miles is on to it in a 
moment, confessing that so far as these Sunday cross- 
words go he is “ rather a fan.’’ It is done naturally 
and charmingly; it gives the writer away light- 
heartedly as a parent handing over at the altar his 
daughter aged forty-three. Apart from this, nothing 
comes out before its time, or unawares. The clues are 
numbered when it comes to a show-down, and there is a 
kind of mournful pleasure in turning back to discover 
just where and how one was slow in the uptake. I am 
not, as a rule, one of those readers who try to anticipate 
the solution. The story holds me, if it is a good one, 
in a bliss of suspense ; my rounded eyes and exclama- 
tions at the end are genuine tributes to the author’s 
prowess. Father Knox always plays fair, yet always 
mystifies. I should be inclined to pay him that tribute 
which Holmes’s display in “ A Scandal in Bohemia ” 
extorted from Watson: “‘ When I hear you give your 
reasons the thing always appears to me so ridiculously 
simple that I could easily do it myself, though at each 
successive instance of your reasoning I am baffled, until 
you explain your process. And yet I believe my eyes 
are as good as yours.” 

With Mr. Freeman Wills Crofts I do not have this 
feeling. He deals, godlike, with matters quite out of 
my feminine ken, speeds, cyclometers, rotary kilns, 
rapid hardening cement, timetables, and moves among 
these incomprehensibles confidently. I should never 
attempt to pick holes in an Inspector French book; I 
don’t know enough. But there is nothing more 
pleasantly flattering than to be taken round like this 
among the machinery, with an occasional explanation, 
given not condescendingly, but clear as day because 
the author views his matter clearly. Nothing more 
infuriating than the sham technicality, or more comfort- 
able than the genuine thing to a reader perhaps a little 
weary of the amateur detective’s psychic bids. I have 
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no very recognisable picture of Chief Inspector French 
in my head ; Mr. Crofts deliberately does not label him 
in any way ; but I know his methods as well as Watson 
knew those of Holmes, and though I might perhaps pass 
him in the street without at once identifying him, 
I can immediately perceive his hand in the nice conduct 
of aclouded case. Itis, in fact, alittle like those adver- 
tisements wherein a blindfolded gentleman identifies 
unfailingly some particular brand of whisky or cigarette 
which to the uninitiated tastes exactly like every other 
cigarette or whisky. This, for instance, is the creator 
of Chief Inspector French and none other : 

“That hole that you see in the bracket plate was 
slipped on to the holding door bolt of one of the shaft 
bearings and the nut put back on top of it. That held 
it in position, you understand. The wheel of the cyclo- 
meter was pressed against the shaft by this spring, 
and when the shaft revolved it revolved too. So 
the turning of the propeller shaft operated the 
cyclometer.”’ 

What it means, I have no idea. But it leaves me 
convinced and very happy, grateful to the author of the 
“Mystery on Southampton Water.” 


O much for the first-rate murder stories of the old 
year. There have been others for which one was 
grateful. Mr. Roger East’s performance in “ The 
Bell Is Answered” had one or two pretty touches of 
fantasy that recalled the earlier Chesterton ; notably 
the doctor madly mowing in the dawn at the wrong time 
of year. I am grateful, too, for the documented and, 
to a non-expert, convincing psychological detail of that 
unusual story, “Obelists En Route.”” A quiet but excel- 
lent book, ‘“ Insoluble ’’—how clever a title that is 
you realise half-way through—leaves me grateful to 
its author, Francis Everton. And I had my mental 
money’s worth out of “ Candidate for Lilies.” On the 
whole a vintage year, it seems to me, a year whose 
products will serve, not only for immediate consumption, 
but for laying down. That there are such things as 
vintage books in detection comes as a shock to the 
frequenters of circulating libraries, in whose atmosphere 
no story has a much longer life than six months. But 
people still buy “ Trent’s Last Case”; they still buy 
“Sherlock Holmes” and “‘ Father Brown”; and it 
is my hope that ten years hence they will be making 
men of themselves by the traditional means of “ The 
Nine Tailors.” 

And now, what of 1935? Old Moore sees it as a 
sequence of earthquakes and dangers to eminent 
personages ; politicians as that period which will deter- 
mine when and how we are to bet on dogs ; Australians 
as the hopeful era of a quicker mail service; dress- 
makers as the starting point for some new and expensive 
fantasy. All these have, hidden deep at the heart of 
their best anticipations, a qualm. Not so the fan of 
detective fiction. Another year to him means, with 
any luck, another Sayers, another Knox, another Crofts, 
another Rhode, Christie, Iles, Van Dine, Cole, Mitchell, 
Allingham. Thinking of these benefactors, the tax- 
collector is forgotten, the note for rates disregarded. 
He drifts into the New Year unafraid, with the 
publishers’ announcements softly snowing round him. 


Drawn by CECIL WALLER 
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A READER’S YEAR 


by James Hilton 


IVE a day, I believe, is the average rate of book 
publication in this country ; any article, therefore, 
on Books of the Year must be prefaced by a 
reminder that the writer cannot have read more than 
a small proportion, and that this minority, though to 
some extent selective, is bound to miss some very good 
books. Furthermore, there are no best books of the 
year; there are only the books that some people like 
most. 
On these terms I am willing to assert that it has been 
a good, though not perhaps a vintage, year for books. 
If any with the 1934 label 


Peter Fleming’s pleasantly mannered travel-book, 
“QOne’s Company.” All these are books that will 
probably live, not for all time, but for an age—an age 
being any period longer than a fortnight, which is the 
average life-span of a new book nowadays. 

Fiction has given us so many good, sound, competent 
performances that it is difficult to avoid a long catalogue. 
There are perhaps too many competent novels; you 
think this until you read an incompetent novel. 
Certainly there never has been a literary age when there 
have been more very good writers just below first-rate 

rank. In point of personal 


are going to achieve real 
permanence, I fancy that 
among them will be three— 
Winston Churchill’s ‘‘ Marl- 
borough,” John Buchan’s 
“ Oliver Cromwell,” and J. 
B. Priestley’s English 
Journey.” (I am not bold 
enough to venture any simi- 
lar prophecy about novels.) 
The last of these I think I 
enjoyed as much as anything 
published during the year. 
It is of course the fashion 
to sneer at Priestley now- 
adays. Nothing fails like 
success, and he has com- 
mitted the additional mis- 
demeanour of not sticking to 
one sort of success. Any 
best-seller of quality is apt 
to be popularly misunder- 
stood, and the author, if he 
wants an easy and lucrative 
job for life, has only to 


Churchill. 


“* So Like an Angel.”’ 


** Rhondda Roundabout.”’ 


‘*Marlborough: His Life and Times.’’ By Winston S. 


“Oliver Cromwell.’? By John Buchan. 

English Journey.’’ By J. B. Priestley. 

‘* Experiment in Autobiography.”’ By H. G. Wells. 
“* Autobiography.’’ By John Cowper Powys. 

Curzon—The Last Phase.”’ 
‘*War Memoirs.’’ By David Lloyd George. 
‘*One’s Company.’’ By Peter Fleming. 

‘* The Ante-Room.’’ By Kate O’Brien. 

‘* The Search.’’ By Dr. C. P. Snow. 

“* Defy the Foul Fiend.’’ By John Collier. 
By A. G. Macdonell. 
“* Holy Deadlock.’’ By A. P. Herbert. 

** Oil for the Lamps of China.’’ 
“*Creation’s Cry.’’ By Humfrey Jordan. 

** Even Such Is Time.’’ By Doreen Wallace. 

‘* The Endless Furrow.’’ By A. G. Street. 

The Fugitive.’? By André Chamson. 

‘* The Postman Always Rings Twice.’’ By James M. Cain. 
The Lonely Lady of Dulwich.”’ 
By Jack Jones. 

‘* Hungarian Rhapsody.’’ By Sheila Fitzgerald. 

The Servitors.”’” By Norman C. Hunter. 

** Queenie Molson.’” By Wynyard Browne. 

Lost Shepherd.’’ By Roland Lushington. 

‘* The Pattern.’’ By Robert Eton. 
‘*Mr. Finchley Discovers His England.’’ By Victor Canning. 
‘* Dew on the Grass.’” By Eiluned Lewis. 


By Harold Nicolson. 


enjoyment, three of the 
year’s novels stand out con- 
spicuously within my own 
experience ; the first, since 
one must begin with one of 
them, is Kate O’Brien’s 
“The Ante-Room.” This is 
a very lovely book indeed, 
better I think than “ With- 
out My Cloak,” though less 
attractive to many readers 
on account of its undeniably 


By Alice Tisdale Hobart. sad theme. 
Another fine novel is Dr. 
Snow’s “The Search,” a 


portrait of a scientist which 
lives down an early and 
obvious indebtedness to 
Wells and achieves a real dis- 
tinction of thought and feel- 
ing. Science, says Dr. Snow, 
who is a scientist, is not 
enough ; because knowledge 
and control of human con- 
duct fail to march apace with 
it. ‘‘ The Search” seems 


By Maurice Baring. 


orchestrate that misunder- 
standing over and over again 
in succeeding books. After “ The Good Companions ”’ 
Mr. Priestley was thus misunderstood to be a hearty, 
pipe-smoking, back-slapping Cheeryble Brother, exuding 
optimism and convinced that Dickens is on the shelf, 
all’s right with the world. Such a reputation must have 
been badly shattered by “ English Journey,’”’ which 
revealed a furious anger against the despoilers and 
uglifiers of all those parts of England that the fashion- 
able Englishman never visits, and which—most obtusely 
—the people who live in them do not consider ugly. 
So that Mr. Priestley pleased neither Mayfair nor 
Middlesbrough, and his next novel may sell in fewer 
cartloads as a result. Nevertheless I believe that 
“ English Journey ” is his best book, and a great book. 

Among other notable books of the class described 
with insulting comprehensiveness as non-fiction,’ one 
must mention the Wells ‘Experiment in Auto- 
biography ” (as good as you would expect it to be), 
the John Cowper Powys “ Autobiography ”’ (a vie intime 
sans peur, at any rate), “Curzon: The Last Phase,” 
by Harold Nicolson (a splendidly sophisticated enter- 
tainment), the Lloyd George “ War Memoirs,” and 


to me the most excitingly 
intelligent novel of the year, just as “‘ The Ante-Room ” 
might be called the most tranquilly beautiful. A third 
novel, John Collier’s “‘ Defy the Foul Fiend,” combines 
intelligence and that indefinable quality, “ manner,” 
into a very brilliant study of our present discontents. 
Mr. Collier believes, and with reason, that the eighteenth 
century gave us standards of feeling, thinking and living 
which in many ways have not been surpassed and are 
not likely to be; his verdict and Dr. Snow’s, 
approached from far different angles, have a melancholy 
cognateness. 

It cannot be said that the present age is unduly 
optimistic about itself, or that it resents attack upon its 
own follies, and this, if nothing else, may be held a 
reason for tempered optimism. In England and 
America, at any rate, we are ready to applaud anyone 
who debunks us with sufficient gusto; and this has 
certainly been done by A. G. Macdonell in “So Like 
an Angel.”’ This is probably one of the two funniest 
books of the year, the other being “ Holy Deadlock,” 
by A. P. Herbert, which devotes itself to a more 
specialised but equally hilarious debunking. 
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Yet there is still fineness in human nature, despite 
the fact that the power-driven mechanism of modern 
life more often breaks than encourages it. “ Oil for 
the Lamps of China,”’ by Alice Tisdale Hobart, an 
American novelist, breathes this invincible spirit ; it 
is a story of American employés of a giant oil company, 
exiled in China as fearless missionaries of mammon. 
A touch of grandeur lifts this book above the hundred 
and one things it might only have been. 

Humfrey Jordan’s ‘‘ Creation’s Cry,’’ Doreen Wallace’s 
“* Even Such Is Time,” and A. G. Street’s ‘‘ The Endless 
Furrow,”’ might be very loosely linked as novels of 
genuine English texture, rich, dignified, and land-loving. 
And quite unclassifiable is André Chamson’s “‘ The 
Fugitive,’ a haunting story that could only be spoiled 
by any attempt to summarise it in a sentence. M. 
Chamson is making a reputation in France ; we want 
more of him here, too. 


FTER “ Anthony Adverse,” the skipping of which 
I would definitely not place among the most en- 
joyable experiences of the reading year, there seems to 
have set in a very salutary movement to emancipate the 
novel in the other direction—i.e. to allow a novelist to 
write a shorter-than-usual as well as a longer-than-usual 
story. Why ever the idea that a novel had to contain 
between seventy-five thousand and eighty-five thousand 
words became fastened on readers and publishers is a 
mystery ; it is nearly as absurd as to establish a standard 
size for a canvas, or a standard tempo for a string 
quartet. About midsummer a book came over from 
America called ‘“‘ The Postman Always Rings Twice,” 
by James Cain; it was a good book, and a short one. 
It told in machine-gun prose the story of a murder, a 
sordid story if you like, but then, murders are sordid. 
The point about it, critically, was that not a word was 
wasted ; it bit hard and left a taste. 
Maurice Baring, one of our finest writers, though his 
popular success is hardly likely ever to equal his reputa- 
tion, also gave us a short novel—‘‘ The Lonely Lady of 


“| HAVE LIKED 


“ Bouvard et Pécuchet”’ Flaubert remarks that 
“the morality of art is contained for every person 
in that which flatters that person’s interests. No 
one has any love for literature.’”’ Accordingly, it will 
be more honest, in speaking of books published in the 
present year, to record a few personal impressions than 
to try and mention everybody, and I shall leave it to 
others to put in a word for Miss A.’s dewy whimsicality, 
Mrs. B.’s epic sweep, or Mr. C.’s genius-and-soda. It is 
certainly no good trying to deputise for posterity, or to 
pass definitive judgments on our contemporaries: we 
can only do our best to cultivate intelligence and taste, 
and beware of prejudice. 
Certainly most of us are in danger of unfairly dis- 
paraging either popular works or unpopular ones. 
Obviously a book can be either popular or unpopular 


THESE BOOKS” 


by William Plomer 
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Dulwich,” a delicate miniature owing nothing to trans. 

atlantic influence or trends of fashion—just a perfectly 
proportioned conte that no one else could have written, 
Yet I still feel that Mr. Baring is one of the few 
writers who ought to be encouraged to write long 
books. 

It has not been a particularly striking year for first 
novels, though there have been some promising ones, 
Here, more than ever, even the most assiduous reader 
must admit how likely it is that he has missed some 
good things. Among the “ firsts’’ that I have been 
fortunate enough not to miss have been ‘“ Rhondda 
Roundabout,” by Jack Jones, a living and human story 
about a stricken valley; ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsody,’’ by 
Sheila Fitzgerald, charming and vigorous and well 
imagined; ‘“‘ The Servitors,” by Norman Hunter, 
tragically impressive ; ‘‘ Queenie Molson,”’ by Wynyard 
Browne, curiously and memorably intelligent ; and 
“Lost Shepherd,” by Roland Lushington, a quietly 
pleasing story about a country parson who couldn't 
help being a nuisance and his wife who couldn’t help 
being nice. 

I call to mind also “‘ The Pattern,” by Robert Eton, 
which exhibited a well-disciplined mind concerned 
with the teasing problem of chance in life’s affairs ; 
while Victor Canning, in more robustious humour, gave 
us ‘“‘ Mr. Finchley Discovers His England,” as a result 
of which a good few people in England have already 
discovered Mr. Canning. 

Thus the list, some of its items best-sellers, others 
(doubtless) extremely bad sellers; some choices quite 
obvious, a few perhaps recondite. There are certainly 
other books that I wish I had read and hope to read 
(for instance, I am now beginning and enjoying Eiluned 
Lewis’s exquisite childhood story, “‘ Dew on the Grass ’’). 
Book-reading, beyond all the measurings of criticism. 
remains a personal and chancy thing ; you either like 
a book or you don’t; it either comes your way or it 
doesn’t. These are the books of 1934 that have come 
my way and that I have liked. 


because it is bad, either too cheap or too precious ; 
obviously the production of reading matter, like other 
human activities, is not unmingled with absurd, dis- 
honest and jealous behaviour; but let us remember 
that literary virtue, like love, takes many forms, and 
that they are all worthy of some respect. In fact, 
do not let us shoot the pianist if he seems to be doing 
his best and is giving worthy people pleasure. The 
merits of such writers as Virginia Woolf or E. M. Forster 
are very likely finely tempered enough to outlast the in- 
difference of the lowbrow ; the merits of such men as 
Hugh Walpole or J. B. Priestley cannot be shrugged out 
of existence by superior ineffectuals. In any case, we 
are not without critical guidance, and can often learn 
from, say, T. S. Eliot and Wyndham Lewis, though we 


_ may often disagree with them. And there are younger 
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intelligences at work in the weeklies, like Graham 
Greene and Derek Verschoyle, V. S. Pritchett and Peter 
Quennell. 

I should not like to have missed this year Constant 
Lambert’s “‘ Music Ho!” or Cecil Day Lewis’s “A 
Hope for Poetry,” two excellent critical works containing 
constructive ideas. The first of these, written by a 
composer, is primarily a work on modern music, but 
Mr. Lambert is able to relate music to the other arts, 
is in touch with contemporary thought of a creative 
kind, and is concerned with the present position of the 
artist. He describes brilliantly the recent exploitation 
of technique, and remarks that ‘“ those who live for 
technique are killed by technique.’’ He points out how 
the intelligent composer to-day “has not a sufficiently 
sympathetic or stimulating background to enable him 
to start afresh,” and is “‘ forced in on himself and made 
to over-concentrate on his own musical personality.” 
Comparing Joyce and Schénberg, he says that in both 
writers ‘‘one may detect a 
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poetry this year I know of nothing more admirable 
than Stephen Spender’s “ Vienna.”” Among new women 
poets, I know of none to compare with Lilian Bowes. 
Lyon, author of “‘ The White Hare and Other Poems.” 
From America came the collected poems of Hart Crane. 


Was regard to fiction, no living English novelist 
seems to me as important as Hardy or D. H. 
Lawrence, or as Thomas Mann, the first part of whose 
stately biblical trilogy appeared in an English translation 
in the early summer, but we have had new novels this 
year by some gifted writers, including Robert Graves, 
John Collier, Evelyn Waugh, John Hampson, Edward 
Sackville West and William Gerhardi. America has given 
us Scott Fitzgerald’s “ Tender is the Night” and Kay 
Boyle’s “‘ Gentlemen, I Address You Privately.”’ Céline’s 
*‘ Journey to the End of the Night,” that apotheosis 
of the home truth, that extraordinary essay in 
the dynamics of disgust, manages to extract from the 
horrors of war, colonisation, 


sense of withdrawal as of a 
man so shy that he is unable 
to write a love letter except 
in the form of a crossword 
puzzle.” At moments he 
becomes so pessimistic as to 
suggest that “ the break-up 
of tradition we see in litera- 
ture, painting and music is 
not a transitional disruption 
paving the way for a new 
tradition but a definite and 
final disruption,” but I 


** Peace With Honour.”’ 
Tender is the Night.’’ 


Céline. 


Earmarked for Hell.”’ 


*“*Music Ho!’’ By Constant Lambert. 

‘* A Hope for Poetry.’’ By Cecil Day Lewis. 
By A. A. Milne. 

By Scott Fitzgerald. 
“* Gentlemen, | Address You Privately.’’ 
** Journey to the End of the Night.’’ By Louis Ferdinand 


“* Treasure of the Sierra Madre.’’ By B. Traven. 
**In a Province.’” By Laurens van der Post. 


** The Cat Jumps.’ By Elizabeth Bowen. 
**Honeymoon.”’ By Malachi Whitaker. 
“* Desert and Forest.’” By L. M. Nesbitt. 
** My England.’’ By George Lansbury. 


and the city life of the 
depressed classes a kind of 
ferocious grandeur, the 
colours of nightmare, and 
some profound sayings— 
for instance, “‘ The seeds 
of our malignant peace 
were being sown already 


By Kay Boyle. 


By Ramon Sender. in the wartime” and 
“When you’ve no money 
to offer the poor, you 


might as well shut up.” 
B. Traven’s Treasure 


take the chief point of his 

book to lie in this sentence : ‘‘ The music of the future, 
if it is to avoid the many psychological cul-de-sacs 
which have been examined in this volume, must in- 
evitably be directed towards a new angle of vision rather 
than to the exploitation of a new vocabulary.” 


HEN we turn to Cecil Day Lewis we find 

him reaching very similar conclusions about 
poetry. He too points out how, in the face 
of “intolerable complexity, the sensitive individual 
feels compelled to retire upon himself, to create 
artificially for himself a world of manageable pro- 
portions . . . a salutary act of antagonism’’ to his 
environment. He tells us that the poet to-day “is 
as it were starting again at the beginning. His 
starting point, therefore, is love.” The poet to-day is 
“appealing above all for the creation of a society in 
which the real and living contact between man and man 
may again become possible.’ Certainly the books 
which have meant most to me during the present year 
are those which seem to portend a new angle of vision 
and a new conception of society—a society not neces- 
sarily communist, but certainly socialistic, co-operative 
rather than competitive, animated more by love than 
hate and therefore against war (in which connection 
may well be mentioned Lloyd George’s revelations of 
“ military ineptitude ’’), against poverty, the tyrannies 
of property, and the acceptance of stale falsehoods. It 
is in poetry that we may expect to find the most accurate 
and advanced forecasts of emotional and intellectual 
weather, angles of vision and conceptions of society that 
are likely to become familiar in the near future, and in 


of the Sierra Madre”’ is a 
narrative of singular beauty and at the same time 
a most subtle satire on the corruptive influence of 
money. Not translated, but actually written in English 
was Laurens van der Post’s “In a Province,” a first 
novel that does not seem to have had the attention it 
deserves. Deeply felt and carefully thought out, it 
succeeds in presenting individuals in terms of their 
racial background, and a situation almost unbearably 
charged with the fatal and the irrevocable, but not 
without hope for the future. Then “ Earmarked for 
Hell,’”’ by Ramon Sender, deals strikingly with a more 
recent war than that of 1914~1918—the Spanish cam- 
paign in Morocco—and shows a peasant-soldier as a 
victim of our times. In the course of this book Sefior 
Sender makes a remark which Messrs. Lambert and 
Day Lewis would appreciate: ‘‘ Obsessions are hard 
to eradicate in camps. As it was impossible for any 
man to develop his own life separately we were driven 
to adopt the most insane idiosyncrasies.’”’ Driven in 
upon himself by his camp-like environment, the artist 
to-day has in many cases pushed idiosyncrasy as far 
as it will go, until with the surréalists (whose method 
is defined by Mr. Lambert as “ the free grouping together 
of incongruous and non-associated images ’’ and whose 
conception of logic is derived from dreams, real or 
induced) the surface we have been used to walking on 
is systematically broken up as with a pneumatic drill, 
and we are asked to clamber through the debris to a 
shrine where Karl Marx and the Marx brothers may be 
adored at the same time. The best short story I have 
read this year is “The Disinherited,” which appears 
in a book called ‘‘ The Cat Jumps,” by Elizabeth Bowen. 
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A collection of Somerset Maugham’s stories has helped 
to confirm the position of an established writer, and 
Malachi Whitaker’s “‘ Honeymoon ”’ contains some tasty 
and skilfully prepared little slices of life. 

The two biographies that have interested me most 
have been the life of Nijinsky, by his wife, and E. M. 
Forster’s life of Lowes Dickinson. Nijinsky seems in 
a way to symbolise the power of delight and Dickinson 
the longing for truth that are characteristics of European 
civilisation at its best—the winged body and the crystal 
mind. Two notable autobiographies have been those 
of H. G. Wells and J. C. Powys. Fountains of energy, 
both men : but in one case the energy has been purpose- 
fully directed while in the other it does not seem to 
have found any proper outlet, and has turned in on 
itself in wild confusion. There has been a distinguished 
new travel book by Aldous Huxley, and a classic of 
travel is to be found in “ Desert and Forest,” by L. M. 


THE YEAR’S POETRY 


by Geoffrey Grigson 


HIS may have been a good year for partridges, but 
poets have not done so well. Perhaps there has 
been partridge disease among them, but coveys 

have not been so big or individual birds so strong on 
the wing. Indeed I may as well admit that some of 
the most interesting activities have been within the 
“New Verse” covey. I will return to that. In this 
country many poetry books have appeared since 
January, and many books about poetry, attacking, 
defending, explaining or posing elegantly on the fence 
like a Degas ballet girl (Miss Dilys Powell). None are of 
great worth. Possibly the best book of poems, and the 
one which I would most recommend, is Mr. Edwin 
Muir’s “‘ Variations on a Time Theme,”* which inter- 
mittently achieves the poetry of metaphysical insight 
and for all its weaknesses, formal and rhythmical and 
subjective, can be read by an adult without emotional 
and intellectual disgust. Younger poets have published 
little. Mr. Auden’s “‘ Orators’’ has been revised and 
reprinted. Mr. Stephen Spender has gone over his 
“‘ Poems,” which have also been reprinted. A few have 
been added. Mr. Spender also has written a long poem, 
“Vienna,” ¢ which, so far as I have studied it, is more 
admirably sympathetic than excellent as verse. It 
marks, in my view, no great development in Mr. 
Spender’s writing. Its liquescent manner gives it 
something of the form of poetic blancmange and that 
does not make it more effective. In short, I think that 
it leaves Mr. Spender where we knew he was ; we know 
him and can still believe him an intuitive writer, a man 
of feeling, who ought to write far finer things than any 
that he has yet published. No one need condemn him 
(it is commonly done) because “ Vienna” or another 
piece of writing is not very good. Examine Coleridge’s 
collected poems, and see for yourself how much bad 
writing preceded “‘ The Ancient Mariner,” “ This Lime- 
tree bower my prison ” or any of his few famous poems. 
Mr. Spender has made a number of statements of quality 


* 2s. 6d. (Dent.) 2s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 
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Nesbitt. This is an admirably written account of a 
journey of exploration in a part of Abyssinia out of 
which no European has previously emerged alive. The 
sympathy, modesty and fortitude of the author are as 
marked as his deep feeling for the poetry of existence. 

I have mentioned no play, no historical or scientific 
work, no detective story and no anthology, and for 
these omissions my own ignorance or distaste must 
probably be blamed. I should not like to end without 
putting in a word for “‘ My England,” by George Lans- 
bury, a book more distinguished for warmth of human 
feeling than for any overwhelming originality of intellect. 
Mr. Lansbury would like to see the fences that enclose 
the parks removed. He would also like to remove the 
barriers of fear and hatred that mankind is so persistent 
in maintaining. He is an unashamed idealist who 
says: ‘My desire has always been to chain down 
misery and set happiness free.” : 


as a poet, statements, that is, of very pleasing, affective 
rhythm ; he may do nothing, he may, should in fact, 
do much. 

Mr. Day Lewis, besides having a ludicrous poem in 
the second number of “ Left Review” (“ Why do we 
all,” it begins, ‘‘ seeing a communist go by, feel small ? ”’) 
has written a book, sincere no doubt, but shallow in 
criticism and small in purpose. Colonel Lawrence 
(“ Aircraftsman Shaw’), according to a paragraph 
in the “ Londoner’s Diary” in the Evening Standard, 
believes Mr. Day Lewis* to be one of the few if it 
was not the only, great man among younger English- 
men ; in “ From Feathers to Iron” certainly, Mr. Day 
Lewis’s verse has qualities which are not despicable, 
but Colonel Lawrence should tear himself from painting 
the tails of aeroplanes to reading this new book by Mr. 
Lewis. It is called “ A Hope for Poetry.”t I have 
criticised it at some length elsewhere, but I repeat, 
differing from the judgment of Mr. Hugh Ross William- 
son and others, that this piece of persuasive writing, 
aimed at converting readers to a section of modern 
verse, contains critical statement after statement which 
is no more than nonsense ; that the metaphorical style 
fits the degrading, pragmatic intention of the book, 
which, like much prose written by poets, exhibits in 
Mr. Day Lewis’s poetry the presence of faults not so 
obvious when one had the poetry alone. Mr. Day Lewis 
shilly-shallies with the problem of poetry and politics 
in a way not to be admired ; Mr. Auden and Mr. Spender 
are not free from this, but as Mr. Spender said in THE 
BOOKMAN a year ago, such poems are least poetry when 
they are most political. But Mr. Day Lewis in particular 
has encouraged much emotional, skim-milk writing in 
a semi-political manner. Of the little poetasters who 
make such stuff, the most frequently printed is Mr. 
Richard Goodman. Another, living now, I suspect, 
in a Room of His Very Own, but borrowing as much 


* Can he have been confusing him with another Lewis ? 
t 6s. (Blackwell.) 
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from Mr. Spender and Mr. Auden as from Mr. Day 
Lewis, is Mr. John Lehmann, who has published a 
book of poems this year, “‘ The Noise of History,” about 
which there is little good except the title ; and who also 
has edited a little anthology of ‘‘ Eight Young English 
Poets,” which appeared in the American New Republic 
for October 17th. The eight are Mr. Day Lewis, 
Mr. Auden, Mr. Lehmann himself, Mr. Julian Bell, a 
petty Bloomsbury pasticheur of the well known genus 
of Bell-flowers,* Mr. Louis MacNeice, Mr. Charles Madge 
and Mr. David Gascoyne. ‘‘ Taken as a whole,” says 
Mr. Lehmann, “ these eight poets are well representative 
of the tendencies to be found in the English poetry of 
their generation.” It isa pity, but true, that the poems 
included of Mr. Lehmann, Mr. Bell and Mr. Goodman 
(Mr. Lehmann’s is called ‘“‘ Crimea Red’’) and of Mr. 
Day Lewis are well representative of a new sentimentality 
of revolution-sickness made prominent in the last 
twelve months, more nauseating than the nature or 
love-sickness of pre- and post-War Georgians yearning 
to be able to converse with lambs. I may be pardoned 
for saying that poems have appeared lately in New 
Verse by a poet rather more robust than Mr. L., 
Mr. B., or Mr. G., and less, in his writing, like the pale- 


* His poem, “ Visualisation of Marxism,’’ contains such lines 
as these (poor Marx in Bloomsbury) : 


‘The moving pointer tells, and having told, 
Not the immediacy of hot and cold 
Nor yet the pale abstraction of a mind,”’ etc. 
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blue milk which emerges from a separator. This is Mr. 
Dylan Thomas, who has contributed to Numbers 8, 
g and 10 of New Verse and to the Criterion for October. 
In this bad year for poets I think I may also direct 
those who may not see New Verse to Mr. Louis 
MacNeice’s in part very fine “ Eclogue for Christmas ”’ 
in Number 8, three poems by Mr. Madge in Number 9, 
and his long ‘‘ Hours of the Planets ” in Number to, and 
to Number 11, in which twenty poets, from Laura 
Riding and Wyndham Lewis, to David Gascoyne and 
Allen Tate reply to a questionnaire on their way of 
writing and their attitude to politics. Mr. Archibald 
Macleish’s reply isin Number 12. Some poets, including 
Mr. L., Mr. B. and Mr. G., were not invited, and I 
believe that these gentlemen might retain a little more 
animal warmth, as well as intellective and emotion 
cream, in their milk, if they understood the centripetal 
nature of the imaginative process. Perhaps they could 
benefit by reading with care a little Shakespeare, any 
chief poems by Coleridge, or even the “ Petite Anthologie 
Poetique du Surrealisme,” published lately at 15 francs 
by Jeanne Bucher, 3, Rue du Cherebe-Midi, Paris. It 
is a book of 1934 worth buying. Or perhaps when the 
Exhibition of the Communist Revolution is eventually 
opened in London, Mr. L., Mr. B. and Mr. G. look 
forward to seeing (on the analogy of the good and bad 
pistols and shillelaghs exhibited in Rome) their good 
pens exhibited in glass cases above the bad pens used 
against them by myself and others. 


THE RECENT BOOKS ON RELIGION 


by R. Birch Hoyle 


NE man’s meat is another’s poison ” runs the 
proverb. Not that any religious books can 
actually poison a soul, but it may on occasion 
rouse the spleen. To avoid so bitter a result it is a 
counsel of prudence and wisdom to select a variety of 
kinds, like providing differ- 
ent dishes at a feast. If 


imagination, fed by the great poets of all time, and in 
lovable prose, shot through with gleams of 


“ The light that never was on land or sea,” 


he writes winsomely of his newly-won faith. 
The philosopher—a lay- 


one appeals not to a jaded 
appetite, perchance another 
will. 

Consequently, the half- 
dozen books will represent 
various types of religious 
thinking in the Church 
Universal. Roman Catho- 


haber. 


** The Unknown God.”’ By Alfred Noyes. 

“* Religion and Theism.’’ By C. C. J. Webb. 

“* The Inner-Life of the Catholic.’” By Archbishop Goodier. 
Communion Table.’”’ By L. Maclean Watt. 

Original Jesus.’”” By O. Borchert. 

‘*The Mediator.’’ By H. Emil Brunner. 

“* Judaism, Christianity and Judaism.’’ By Cardinal Faul- 


man—is Dr. C. C. J. Webb. 
With him religion wears a 
more sombre hue: it is not, 
to be precise, “sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” though there is 
plenty of thought of good 
quality. He is concerned 


lics and Protestants, 
philosopher and simple laymen, will sit down, with a 
poet as vates, to accompany their discourse. 

The poet is Mr. Alfred Noyes. In his book, ‘‘ The 
Unknown God,” he gives us the way-map of his pilgrim- 
age from the dreary agnosticism of mid- and late- 
Victorian scientists, Herbert Spencer and T. H. Huxley, 
to the warm, human faith that satisfies his rich nature. 
To deep natural piety he brings the charm of a rich 


with the Georgian “‘ human- 
ists ’’—men to whom religion 
seems to be mere hallucination, or wish-projection. 
With deft touch he shows, as did Tertullian of 
old, that the heart is naturally “religious,” if not 
“Christian.” He skilfully exposes the theistic 
implications behind much of these writers’ think- 
ing. Like the Hyde Park orator who, when asked 
if he were a Christian, replied, ‘No! I’m an atheist, 
thank God!” so Dr. Webb provokes that involuntary 
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confession.. More than that, he deals with the ultimacy 
and intimacy of religion in a way that appeals with 
power to men who care to think thoroughly on the 
sublimest of themes that can occupy the mind of man. 


§ fagyn poet and philosopher, however, are rather on the 
outskirts of religion; they do not penetrate far 
within the sacred precincts. Two of our authors—the 
Roman Archbishop Goodier and the ex-Moderator of the 
Scottish Free Church—take us within the temple. The 
former tells us of the “intimacy” of the devout life. 
Even the most rigid Protestant must confess, if he 
reads the vivid description of the Catholic’s “ inner life,” 
that the latter is an “ adept.” 


“The saints in prayer appear as one, 
In heart and soul and mind.” 


The Scots divine takes us to the Communion Table 
—the altar where Living Bread and Wine feed the soul. 
As befits a Celt from far Iona’s Isle, the tang of the 
sea, the wraith-like mists of the moors and hills, salt his 
speech, and the salt of happy tears that flow when the 
heart-strings are touched, attend these simple talks, so 
bedewed with beauty of style. 

But the altar-table is but the portal to the inmost 
shrine of all—te Him in whom dwelt “ the fulness of the 
Godhead, bodily”: Jesus Christ. Of many “ lives” of 
Christ written of late, one stands out pre-eminent in 
its intensity of vision. The English translation of the 
German layman’s book—Otto Borchert’s—takes us 
into the very presence of “‘ the King in his beauty.” 
As in a stereoscope, where plain pictures gain depth and 
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intensity and a new dimension, so in this book we “‘ see 
Jesus.” The ripest scholar and the simplest peasant can 
feast on the God-Man as they read these pages. And 
though the six books become seven, if we include he 
English translation of the Swiss theologian’s (Ennil 
Brunner) “ The Mediator,” it deserves a place in Engi’sh 
books of the year, though it is seven years since ihe 
German original appeared—a Sabbatic year, and since 
seven is a sacred number, we gladly include it in this 
list. Why Christ is the God-Man: what we have 
lost through too close an attention to the “ human 
Jesus,” and what Christ can do for us—bring us sinners 
to God—are told us by Dr. Brunner. 

Not far is the journey from Swiss Ziirich to Bavaria, 
nor is there a great distance in spirit from the Calvinist 
to the Roman Cardinal Faulhaber. The Advent 
addresses of the brave Cardinal not only exhibit the 
preparation for Christ’s Advent in Jewish Old Testament 
history—giving a judicial examination of Jewry’s 
excellences and defects—it also challenges, on behalf 
of the Lover of Souls, of whatever race and tongue, 
the nascent Paganism of NaziGermany. With prophetic 
courage and scorn of consequences Cardinal Faulhaber, 
along with Karl Barth, puts forth the ‘‘ Crown Rights of 
the Redeemer” in modern chaotic, dictator-ridden 
Europe. 

A'‘l these books, besides putting religion persuasively 
and powerfully, have literary charm as well. If the 
reader, after “tasting’’ their flavour, still feels any 
distaste, let him please blame the publishers for not 
providing a better menu, but be kind to the writer who 
has chosen these seven from “ such as he can get.” 


ARTISTS AND CHILDREN FIRST 


by Oswell 


OCIAL and economic disasters are isolated by 
newspaper head-lines and turned into separate 
“Problems of To-day,” while essayists and 

preachers simply discuss minor problems of yester- 
day carried to the point of exasperation. Meanwhile 
our prophets are not silent, but they tend to cancel 
one another out. Communism, fascism, Herbert 
Readism, and such—these will pass in a century or so, 
but the central dilemma, from which all the others 
come, together with their hastily suggested schemes of 
remedy, actually remains unformulated. The problem 
of the day, then, is to give expression to the fundamental 
problem. 

Why are we so desperately engaged in floundering 
through bogs of mismanagement ? There are a hundred 
easy answers, but can one essential and remedial answer 
be found ? 

Well, from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century 
artists have been becoming increasingly direct in their 
approach to the public; painting, for example, became 


Blakeston 


more and more realistic, and the Impressionists hung on 
to reality by a brush stroke, and Picasso was the first 
to commit the final blasphemy of sticking actual objects 
on the canvas. The reality-trend reveals the artist’s 
direct identification with his material and his public, 
until an artist of the Ruskin-Morris school rushes into 
the street to buttonhole individuals ! 

Alas! the greatest folly that the human mind is 
capable of regarding with esteem is the illusion that one 
human being can influence another more effectively 
directly than indirectly. Of course a Mussolini has the 
power to nip men into black shirts, but a Rembrandt 
can change the thought of the world: the violence of 
a Mussolini may not survive his death, but the power 
of a Rembrandt changes and enriches mankind for 
countless generations. The problem of the twentieth 
century is how artists may be taught again the power of 
indirection. 

There is a new artistic clique which is one of those 
deadly English conspiracies that are so dangerous 
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because all the parties are innocent. A critic, sincerely 
and stupidly, takes an extremely easy picture and cries 
out, under cover of a well paid article, that a miracle 
has happened: “ Here,” he gloats, ‘‘is a fine artist 
being understood in his time by a critic of my standing, 
and being appreciated by an intelligent public.’”” The 
public is flattered, the artist parades and sells his 
piciure, while the critic, an equally innocent member 
of the racket, celebrates art-in-our-day with a lunch 
at the Ivy. 

But the simple abstraction, such as the successful 
critic presents to his readers, has nothing to do with 
real painting which is the controlling of reality by 
mind, the imposing of personality. These abstractions, 
which often might make a good basis for a picture, 
have been attributed to a capitalist sense of guilt, a 
washing of the artistic hands: their influence is 
temporary and direct, exerting itself on the untalented 
who would pose as painters. To paint out of one’s 
head is as direct as to paint realistically, and therefore 
as bad; the real picture must exist as a totality of 
experience, not a fragment, and must create a better 
reality beyond ordinary experience. The abstraction 
painted out of the head does not face life, indeed one 
artist of the school remarked how difficult it was to 
improve on the blank canvas. Bad painting occurs 
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when the artist stops existence, both for himself and 
his picture! 

Do not let us be led astray, then, by the false claque : ° 
the artist of to-day does not understand the essential 
twentieth century problem and is contributing to the 
chaos to come. : 

Present day writers seem equally unaware of the 
power of indirection. It is one thing to draw material 
from life and to make of it a complete work of art that 
will influence all men in the adjusting of systems of 
impulses, and it is another to fashion a book for direct 
propaganda (a word which, in a longer article, might be 
submitted to multiple definition). The propaganda 
writers work without artistic compulsion, forgetting that 
writing is a state of mind: they want to influence their 
contemporaries directly. But it is infinitely harder 
for a man to alter, in any fundamental way, the 
people around him than for the artist to influence 
indirectly people living three hundred years after his 
death. 

We are floundering to-day because those who are fitted 
to scale our values (our artists) have lost the secret of 
how to guide our thoughts, our aspirations, our morali- 
ties ; we are suffering because artists have been gradually 
losing since the fifteenth century, and have finally lost, 
the magical secret of indirection. 


THE YEAR’S ART 


by Geoffrey Grigson 


URVEYING the year’s art is not done very well 
by recounting the exhibitions of the year. Many 
of them have been good. We have been permitted 

to see paintings by Klee, Braque, George Grosz, 
Picasso, paintings and sculpture by members of Unit 
One. We are in debt to the Lefevre Galleries and the 
Mayor Gallery ; and last of all to the Zwemmer Gallery 
for a remarkable exhibition of paintings, drawings and 
engravings by Salvador Dali, an exhibition more 
valuable perhaps than any during the year, since it 
enables us to correct wrong impressions about Dali’s 
considerable excellence with colour and with line, 
however little we may agree with the road he walks upon. 
We have even, and it deserves mention with Dali, we 
have even had a Left, an Artists’ International Exhibi- 
tion, full of ineffectual paintings by minimal artists, 
including Mr. James Boswell, a plagiarist (in recently 
published drawings at least) of the satirical attack, the 
the line and form of the disgusted vigorous Grosz. Yet, 
in spite of certain poets (of whom I write elsewhere) of 
Left Review and the raising of Mr. Edgell Rickword from 
the dead, in spite of a quick and to be suspected interest 
in surrealism, in spite of Messrs. Burra and Hillier, atoms 
of the very disunited Unit One, in spite of the negative 


consequences of Mr. H. G. Wells’s “ blackhead,” Sir 
Oswald Moseley, it does not appear that in this country 
art-leftism is going to grow very big. The child has 
been. born under weight, and if ever it is to grow (which 
I hope it never will) even to puberty, it will need careful 
nursing in cotton wool, careful feeding with brandy, 
and a more stimulating wind than which sags around 
Parton Street and Red Lion Square or in the amiable 
mind of Mrs. Amabel Williams-Ellis. The Red Sea has not 
risen yet around those higher regions of Parkhill Road, 
where such a mixture lives as Mr. Ben Nicholson, Mr. 
Herbert Read, Mr. Henry Moore, Miss Hepworth é¢ cie. 
Mr. Nicholson is the head Puritan of our time, but one 
of those rare Puritans who understand the meaning of 
pleasure. He is no politician in his work ; he does not 
like the surrealism of Salvador Dali, but recognises a 
more agreeable habitat above the white clouds of a 
channel crossing in the greater and to him purer mystery 
of an infinite clear blue sky. Mr. Nicholson, no doubt, 
would prefer Mondrian to the methods of Mr. Burra, 
but no one need fear, I believe, that he will ever fly for 
ever into a devitalised machine region of objectified 
mathematics. Mr. Nicholson has now much influence : 
through him ideas now are entering from abroad, 
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ideas of such artists as Hélion, Arp, Er: and Calder, the 
American mobile sculptor. Miré’s biomorphic abstrac- 
‘tions are the nearest things to surrealism which Mr. 
Nicholson would allow into his not too strait orthodoxy ; 
and I have no doubt that a viable, biomorphic com- 
promise between the classical idealism of Mondrian 
and the romanticism, white and black, of Miréd and 
Salvador Dali will most affect the best English art in 
the next ten or twenty years. The symptoms are all 
that way, though Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s new exhibition, 
when it comes, may hearten the weak, leggy athletes of 
the dream-zsthetic, who would not usually look in that 
direction for aid. The truth is that the dualism of 
Puritan and Surrealist is the present form of the oldest 
conflict in the activities of the human mind. Certain 
artists fanatically defend their good which is the other 
defence’s evil. Certain deeper and wiser artists, among 
whom I should put Mr. Wyndham Lewis and Mr. Henry 
Moore in this country, and Picasso, Miré and perhaps 
Hélion abroad, know that this conflict, and not one side 
of it only, must be present in the individual. I, for 
one, would like the Puritans’ black become, within 
control, a little more active to prevent Puritanism from 
becoming too rigid and too pale like frosted celery 
growing without roots under a purified old slop-pail. The 
danger of Puritan machine-idolatry, of a too fixed, bolted 
classicism, you will find forecast very well in more 
extensive implication by Mr. Lewis Mumford in 
“‘ Technics and Civilisation,” and this brings forward the 
last prominent activity of this year. No one less 
adulates modern art than the head-raven of the 
ravenry of Burlington House, the motto of which was 
long ago written by Blake : 
“Give pensions to the learned pig 

Or the hare playing on a tabor: 

Anglus can never see perfection 

But in the journeyman’s labour.” 

Now the head-raven and his academic journeyman 
fellows are opening their house this winter to a monster 
exhibition of industrial art or art in industry. By 
implication, I suppose, the ravenry will be croaking 
out praise for modern design: chairs, for example, not 
of the kind they perch in will be carried past the well- 
clothed Sir Joshua. The design of such chairs, as I 


THE MUSIC OF PARRY AND STANFORD. By J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland. 3s. 6d. (Heffer.) 

Here is a most welcome study of the composers who 
began as ‘“‘ Grove’s two young men”’ and afterwards did 
so much to bring about the long-deferred renaissance of 
music in England. It has been written by one who was 
intimate with both and followed their careers with a 
natural sympathy. Sir Henry Hadow, in his foreword, 
reminds us of Goethe’s remark to Schiller: ‘‘ People are 
always quarrelling as to which of us two is the finer poet.” 
Few, I think, would be disposed to become heated in 
arguing that Parry was superior or inferior to Stanford as 
a composer. Most of us are grateful that we have both. 
Yet Dr. Fuller-Maitland and Sir Henry Hadow appear to 
be at variance in choosing a poetic analogue for Parry, 
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believe that Mr. Herbert Read will be saying in his new 
book, “‘ Art and Industry,” comes not so much from 
the bearded mind of William Morris as from the modern 
art, the art of Picasso, Juan Gris, Léger, Brancusi, 
Baumeister, Corbusier, even Mondrian. Modern archi- 
tecture has come about, partly at least, by means of 
“a scientific approach to building based on an analysis 
of function” ; modern design in furniture, in ceramics, 
in knives and forks, in all the articles of everyday use, 
has been based on this “ analysis of function,” stimulated 
and influenced by the “classical” developments of 
modern art. No piece of good design, it is quite certain, 
has ever been influenced by an A.R.A., an R.A. or a 
P.R.A. Burlington House has no share of the responsi- 
bility for the presence of Aalto‘s furniture in the shop 
windows of Camden Town or the perhaps not quite 
convinced modernisation creeping through Tottenham 
Court Road. Unless the selectors keep out of Burlington 
House all that is good in modern design (and bring in 
all that is Jacobean or post-Morris), they will have to 
admit all that has grown from tendencies which the 
Academy has existed to deride and reject. They will 
enjoy the irony, no doubt. Still, from the first symp- 
toms, I am certain that horrors enough will repose 
in the winter exhibition. Harrods have just exhibited 
pottery designed for Staffordshire firms by a number 
of artists, who by the laws of Blake’s epigram and the 
major law of compromise, run from Mr. Ben Nicholson 
(artist) to Dame Laura Knight (journeyman, to me). 
Those who examine their pottery will observe that Mr. 
Nicholson has made an “ analysis of function,” while 
Dame Laura Knight, who brings horses and clowns and 
the whole of her sawdust-filled circus into her dinner- 
service, has never asked herself why a plate is flat and 
round, and what it is for. It would do this eminent 
lady no harm, if she intends to intrude another stable on 
to our dinner-tables, to visit that room in the British 
Museum where she will find Greek vases potted before 
500 B.c. With perfect subtlety the ornament, geometric 
on bird or animal, exactly and properly conforms to 
the most emphatic rhythms of each pot. Dame Laura 
Knight has made it certain that manufacturers, if they 
want applied art, should carefully and boldly prefer art 
to reputation. 


the one declaring for Browning or Bridges, the other for 
Wordsworth. But both agree that Stanford’s strength 


“was in deftness of workmanship and that Parry, for all his 


mannerisms, strikes a deeper note. 

It is strange to find a Cambridge publisher passing that 
common error of printing Queen’s instead of Queens’ 
College ; and stranger still to find no reference at all to 
Stanford’s ‘“‘ An Irish Idyll,” in which are some of his 
finest songs. Also I must call Dr. Fuller-Maitland’s atten- 
tion to an unjust accusation against myself on page 38 ; 
there he asserts that my Life of Elgar contains no trace 
of appreciation of Parry’s and Stanford’s good will. He 
cannot have read pages 244, 245 and 246. I entreat him 
to do so now and withdraw the accusation, 

Basil Maine 
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MUSICAL RETROSPECT 


by Edward Crankshaw 


HE most striking thing about the past years’s music 
T in London has been the increasing plenitude of 
excellent pianists and the increasing scarcity of 
excellent singers. Not only is singing on the decline 
(that has been evident for a long time), but also the 
publicgeems uninterested in it. At any rate very few 
first-class singers can fill the Queen’s Hall to-day, and 
we find even a great singer like Maria Ivogiin confined 
to the Wigmore Hall. The B.B.C., in whose hands so 
much of the future of music in this country lies, seems 
to take too little interest in singing. For its sym- 
phony concerts, when vocalists are required, it makes 
no attempt to rope in the finest singers available. 
Though it would not dream of giving the solo part in 
an instrumental concerto to a fourth-rate pianist, it 
has no hesitation at all in economising on its vocalists. 
The Promenade concerts, now thriving under the 
auspices of Broadcasting House, are chiefly remarkable 
for the amount of bad singing crowded into eight weeks. 
The voice of the average studio recitalist has to be heard 
to be believed. 

Unfortunately this state of affairs has now persisted 
for so long that when a first-class singer is by some 
happy accident to be heard in the land he is at once 
taken for a heaven-sent exception. The public demands 
that the norm of its pianists shall be a Lamond, the 
norm of its violiriists a Sammons; but that the norm 
of its singers should be a Roy Henderson is an unheard 
of thing. So poor Mr. Henderson, an excellent musician 
with an entirely adequate voice, is regarded as an 
exceptionally fine singer, while Friedrich Schorr is 
thought of as an exotic prodigy ; and this is bad for 
the above-mentioned ,gentlemen and for music as 
well. a 

There are of course all too few first-rate singers in 
existence at the moment, and there is some excuse for 
regarding these few as inimitable demigods, so few and 
far as they are between. But, scattered throughout 
Europe and America, there are certainly enough voices 
to maintain a fine tradition of singing if they came 
here often enough and if the public had the wit to 
support them when they came. It seems to be de- 
cidedly a matter for the B.B.C., which, as we are so 
often told, very keenly feels its responsibility towards 
the music-lovers of Great Britain. We should be more 
inclined to believe in this alleged feeling of responsi- 
bility if instead of the many hours frittered away by 
young ladies and gentlemen of all ages, most of whom 
are no more than reasonably gifted amateurs, we were 
given one hour a week with a genuine artist, such as 
Schorr, Hiisch, Stabile, Lehmann, Ivogiin, Gerhardt, 
and so on. Given this we should have some chance of 
bearing constantly in mind what singing should be, and 
some chance of deepening our insight into the immense 
and subtle literature of vocal music. This great body 
of music is for all practical purposes scarcely touched 
to-day ; for most of the people who stand up and declare 
that they are singing Schubert, Mozart or Wolff are 
really doing nothing of the kind. As things are the 
annual orgy at Covent Garden provides the only con- 
siderable opportunity for hearing first-rate singing ; and 


no art can survive being treated as an annual bean- 
feast or outing for ladies and gentlemen about town. 

It is only by giving the public every opportunity to 
hear good singing that a regeneration of the art can 
ever take place. Only by emphasising and re-empha- 
sising, through the few really fine singers left, what 
singing should be can the public be made intolerant of 
singing as it usually is. If such a state of sffairs ever 
came to pass the majority of present-day English 
vocalists would be sent out of business, and all but one 
or two of the rest would be sent rushing helter-skelter 
for further training. This would be hard on a number of 
amiable fellow-citizens, but the concert-going public is 
not, or rather should not be, a philanthropic society for 
the protection of inferior musicians. 


UT if, as I have said, singing is on the decline, of 
pianism the contrary is true. One finds oneself 
astounded if one contemplates the number of pianists 
now loose about Europe, all boasting a fine technical 
equipment, many of them having in addition more than 
a smattering of musical talent, and an unexpected 
number of them being praiseworthy musicians. In piano 
playing, more than in any other branch of the art to-day, 
it is possible, without moving from London, to examine, 
analyse and assess the innumerable possible approaches 
to music ; and the way in which the varied music of the 
different composers responds to the various varieties 
and shades of treatment meted out to it, treatment 
ranging from the most coldly geometrical to the most 
amorphously romantic, throws a good deal of light on 
the essential nature of the composers themselves. 
During the past year, for instance, we have been able to 
compare the methods and approaches of musicians as 
widely contrasted as Petri, Horowitz, Rachmaninov, 
Fischer, Serkin, Gieseking and Hoffmann, and the study 
of their excellences and limitations is illuminating in the 
extreme. 


MONG the pianists less generally well known and yet 

well worth watching have been Clifford Curzon, Israel 
Hoffmann, Eileen Joyce (who plays very unlike a woman, 
and who gave an excellent performance of Busoni’s 
“Indian Fantasy ” in most unpropitious circumstances 
on the last night of the Proms), and Iso Elinson. The 
last-named a Russian, above all. He has a magnificent 
technique (and by technique I do not mean simply the 
capacity to hit a large number of notes in a very short 
time) and a profoundly musical nature. There is a 
little too much exuberance at times, and the fervently 
lyrical nature of his playing, which is his great strength, 
indicates also his weakness. But a musician of such 
evident integrity who keeps an ebullient temperament 
and a glittering technique for the most part well 
subdued, whose sense of form and rhythm isso marked, 
who shines to equal and splendid advantage in both 
Chopin and Bach, should, with the years, go very far 
indeed. 

Orchestras have also improved. The London Phil- 
harmonic under Sir Thomas Beecham can be relied upon 
to give performances on a par with the average per- 
formances of the best Continental orchestras. Without 
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Sir Thomas this orchestra is not so good. Even under 
him there is at times, notably in the brass, a certain 
unsteadiness which places it technically below, say, the 
Berlin Philharmonic. But it is by far the subtler band 
of the two, and its light and shade is more delicately 
managed. When however one finds, as in the Vienna 
Philharmonic, subtlety together with flawless precision, 
one realises that there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment yet. Amazing progress has been made however, 
and when one looks back at the state of orchestral play- 
ing in this country less than five years ago it is evident 
that Sir Thomas’s achievement borders on the mir- 
aculous. Two things are now possible the thought of 
which a few years ago would have been classed as 
extravagant fantasy. It is possible to hear a wood- 
wind chord played flawlessly and with organ tones in an 
English concert hall by an English orchestra; and it 
is possible to hear twenty first violins playing an involute 
melodic line as one. The orchestra as a whole however 
still relies too much on certain individuals, notably that 
finest of all oboe players, Leon Goossens. 


R. ADRIAN BOULT’S progress has also been 
steady if less spectacular. He seems to have 
been handicapped by the B.B.C.’s idea of what con- 
stitutes a proper week’s work for a highly trained 
orchestra. In other words, perusal of the weekly pro- 
gramme in the Radio Times, together with the state of 
the orchestra at the Queen’s Hall, suggests that the 
B.B.C. Orchestra has been spoiled by overwork and by 
unsuitable work. It is a race-horse which has been given 
a draught-horse’s work to do. Various sections of it 
have been too frequently called upon to play cheap music 
under inferior conductors for trivial studio broadcasts. 
And playing third-rate music under fifth-rate conductors 
is worse for a potentially fine orchestra than playing 
Beethoven under a genius seven times a week. This 
orchestra however is now on a level with most second- 
rate Continental orchestras, and has shown flashes of 
even higher achievement. If it is used as it should be 
used, with care and understanding, there is no reason 
why in a year or two’s time London should not be able 
to boast of two first-class orchestras. 

Even that will not be enough. London contains some 
seven million inhabitants, and until it can support at 
least three first-rate orchestras, two permanent operas 
on a level with the best Continental permanent operas, 
and two or three resident chamber-music combinations, 
it may not justly boast that it is a musical city. It 
probably never will. Even now it has shown that it 
cannot support its three orchestras. Both the B.B.C. 
Orchestra and the London Philharmonic have just been 
compelled to reduce the number of their concerts, and 
the B.B.C. Orchestra has shown this season a good deal 
less enterprise in quality as well as in quantity. The 
third orchestra, the marvellously enduring London 
Symphony Orchestra, has been disgracefully treated. 

Sir Hamilton Harty, its present permanent conductor, 
is one of the few genuine musicians in the country. The 
orchestra has been entirely reorganised, and all last 
season played as though it enjoyed playing. The pro- 
grammes have been enterprising and well thought out. 
Yet because Sir Hamilton Harty is not the mode, and 
because relays of celebrated soloists have been beyond 
the means of the orchestra, it has been condemned to 
play night after night to a desert of green serge. If 
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London cannot support these three orchestras it need 
not be ashamed of itself, but it has no right to talk of 
its love of music. It is beside the point to argue that 
the L.S.O. is an inferior orchestra to the B.B.C. and 
the L.P.O. Itisinferior. Fora long time it had nobody 
to blame but itself. But now the only reason for its 
continued inferiority is lack of support. Support means 
money, and money means more rehearsals and new 
blood. Given a full house every concert for a couple of 
seasons, Sir Hamilton Harty is perfectly capable of util- 
ising the resultant income to make his orchestra,into a 
band fit comparable at least with the B.B.C. Orchestra. 
At present, simply because there are not enough musicians 
in London, as distinct from people who go to concerts 
to see celebrities or because some particular series is the 
fashion—in other words, simply because London, so far 
as music is concerned, is a howling wilderness—a splendid 
conductor is being disgracefully wasted and a potentially 
excellent orchestra is being allowed to go to seed. 

I have been criticised again and again by people who 
pretend to read my articles for exalting the foreigner 
and derogating the British musician. The reason why 
nine-tenths of my space is devoted to the consideration 
of foreign musicians is simply that nine-tenths of the 
musicians performing in London who are worth any con- 
sideration at all are foreigners. I should be more im- 
pressed by all this talk of British music if the British 
public showed the faintest signs of appreciating one of the 
few British musicians of solid merit resident in its midst. 


| HAVE chosen this discursive form of retrospect because, 
of the other two alternatives, the is unrelievedly 
dull and the other redundant. The one is a catalogue of 
the year’s activities, the other is a discussion of a few of 
the outstanding events. These outstanding events have 
already been discussed in these columns more fully 
than I could possibly discuss them here. Some of them 
have had to do with personalities, as the musicianship 
of Schnabel, and various performances of Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s; others have had to do with revivals of 
neglected music by celebrated composers and celebrated 
music by neglected composers, such as the production 
of Beethoven’s “ Fidelio’”’ at Covent Garden, various 
pieces of Mozart’s, Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony, 
Mahler’s Ninth Symphony and “ Kindertétenlieder,” 
Busoni’s Piano Concerto and Violin Concerto, and so on. 
Others have had to do with new music, or comparatively 
new music. There has been a great Sibelius boom, and I 
think regular readers of these notes will agree that I have 
already said more than enough about it. Of the brand 
new works, by far the most impressive have been Barték’s 
new Piano Concerto and Alban Berg’s opera ‘‘ Woz- 
zeck,”’ which was given in a concert performance. Both 
of these events have already been dealt with at length. 
And if the many people who think that the year’s most 
important event was the first performance of Bax’s 
Fifth Symphony wonder why it is not called important 
here, the simple answer is that I do not think it is. 
Finally it is necessary to record three great losses to 
English music. In one year we have lost the only two 
British composers since Purcell who can lay any claim 
to greatness, Elgar and Delius, together with one of the 
mere handful of composers at all worthy of con- 
sideration, Holst. In this way it has been a bad year 
for music in this country, in many other ways a mildly 
hopeful one. 
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1934 


by C. Henry Warren 


F it has not been exactly an adventurous year in 
broadcasting, at least it has been a year of steady 
improvement in several directions. And it is 

better so, now that broadcasting is no longer a child. 
I am not competent to judge developments on the 
engineering side, but the merest novice can see they 
have been considerable. We have said good-bye to 
Daventry and it begins to look as though Droitwich, 
in time, will achieve all that is expected of it. 

On the programmes side the developments are 
more obvious. Whether due to pressure from without, 
or enlightenment from within, the B.B.C. has at last 
consented to a slightly gayer note in the Sunday 
programmes. Religion has now a place more com- 
mensurate with proportional representation. No doubt 
this curtailment has caused a good deal of heart- 
burning in certain quarters, but on the whole it has 
been welcomed as a long-overdue concession to public 
opinion. The Sunday performances of Shakespeare 
continue to provide one of the most enjoyable features 
in all the programmes, though it still remains an 
anomaly why they should be there ; we are a snobbish 
nation, and the fact that it is Shakespeare speaking 
is apparently sufficient excuse for sentiments which, 
if logic had anything to do with it, ought to send violent 
shudders down the spines of all Sabbatarians. Then, 
too, the Sunday talks have witnessed a cheerful letting 
in of light: such a series as the recent “ All in a Day’s 
Work” would have seemed, a year ago, like the 
unwarrantable intrusion of a common weekday on to 
Sunday’s holy ground. And I have even heard dance- 
music on the Sabbath. 

With the continued improvement in reception and 
balance and control, and in the kind of sets now available 
for average pockets, it really does look as if there is 
some justification for the B.B.C.’s hope that it is going 
to convert England into a musical nation at last. How 
much this conversion. will be helped or hindered by 
the cheery, analytical music talks which precede 
exceptional concerts I hesitate to say: their character 
is still such that the sensitive listener will do well to 
wait until the concert is timed to commence before 
he tunes in. Then, too, a word must be said about 
the inclusion in the music programmes of concerts 
by established societies like the London Symphony 
Orchestra, the Philharmonic, the Hallé, and so on. By 
the very nature of things, the B.B.C. is now “ the big 
noise’ in the musical life of this country: many will 
even say its wealth has given it a quite unfair monopoly. 
All things considered however it must be owned that, 
at least in musical matters, the B.B.C. has exercised 
that monopoly with a discretion altogether unusual 
in such cases. And if the inclusion of concerts by 
(let us say) the L.S.O. in the programmes, during the 
holiday season, is rather like offering that Society 
the crumbs that fall from the master’s table, I suppose 
this is inevitable. Anyway it provides work for 
musicians who would otherwise be suffering a very 
lean time. .. . Finally, to jump from one end of the 
scale to the other, there is the establishment of Henry 
Hall’s Dance Band, during the last year, as the favourite 


dance band in the country. This position has been 
achieved by sheer hard work and genuine musicianship : 
sensationalism had never been Henry Hall’s aim, and 
if at first this put him rather at a disadvantage as 
Jack Payne’s successor, it has had its reward at last 


. in a steadily increased following. 


cy of the features of the year, in music, has been 
the development of the gramophone programme. 
It is not long since gramophone records (with the excep- 
tion of course, of Christopher Stone’s chatty recitals) 
were mainly employed as stop-gaps in the programmes 
—a handy method whereby Announcers might fill up 
items which under-ran their time. You never knew 
what you might hear: jazz might precede a symphony 
concert or there might be time only for half of a double- 
sided record. Such haphazard methods have com- 
pletely ceased: from being the Cinderella of radio 
the gramophone record has almost become the Princess. 
Not a day passes but at some time or another one may 
back on hearing an interesting gramophone recital— 
sometimes quite unmarred, moreover, by would-be- 
helpful interpolations from the Announcer. These 
recitals, usually given in the daytime, have recently 
been augmented by specialist gramophone recitals in 
the evening, a singularly good instance of which was 
Mr. P. G. Hurst’s programme of “ Rarities’ ranging 
from De Reszke to Lloyd. The complicated devices 
in the gramophone chamber at Broadcasting House 
now enable us to hear whole symphonic movements 
through without any embarrassing break. 


F developments in the News department of the 
B.B.C., I have written too recently in these pages to 
do more than reiterate my hope that the newly appointed 
News Editor will make no attempts to compete with 
the sensationalism of the daily newspapers. The 
reporting of recent events has proved that the B.B.C. 
has one of the best services of broadcast news in Europe ; 
it would be a thousand pities to detract from the value 
of that service by uncalled-for sensationalism. It 
should be remembered that the isolation of the voice, 
in broadcasting, renders the announcing of news 
sufficiently dramatic in itself, without the aid of 
dramatic effects. (A particularly futile effort in this 
direction was the announcement of the opening of the 
Moscow Underground: this was followed by a sound 
record, presumably of some underground service some- 
where, though it might equally have been anything 
else. It would be better for the B.B.C. to wait for 
the advent of television in every home before it tries 
to supplement its news items with “ pictures.’’) 

Radio drama remains much where it was a year ago. 
Despite the boasts of enthusiasts that drama is the 
very “stuff of radio,” in that no other branch of 
broadcasting allows for such a purely radiogenic ex- 
ploitation, the fact remains that here we still have 
the least satisfactory results and the least show of 
real development. The plain fact is that radio drama 
simply is not worth the expert dramatist’s while. 
One or two writers, like Mr. L. du Garde Peach, have 
made a little corner in broadcast drama, but for the 
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most part writers still fight shy of the medium. It 
takes an idealist like Father Bernard Walke, of St. 
Hilary, in Cornwall, to give us genuine radio drama. 
“‘The Eve of All Souls,” “‘ The Western Land” and 
“The Little Ass’’ are all radiogenic in the purest 
sense and depend entirely for their undoubted success 
with listeners upon the sincerity with which they are 
written and the authenticity with which they are 
conveyed over the microphone. Our senses are stirred 
by the actuality of the sounds employed, whether they 
are rooks in the vicarage trees, the breakers on the 
shore, or the bells of St. Hilary itself; and our hearts 
are stirred by the obvious sincerity with which the 
native players interpret the content of the plays. 
Studio drama can never achieve this: there is always 
the feeling that the actors know they are performing, 
as it were, in vacuo. The best radio dramatist is still 
Shakespeare, because he was a master of the visual 
phrase, and because it so happens that he wrote for a 
people trained and willing to come half-way to meet 
the dramatist. For the rest, radio plays are too often 
written by men who, in the words of Mr. Filson Young, 
“write a play of the requisite length and then say it 
was specially written for the microphone.” 


Br if radio drama itself has not progressed far, 
there is an off-shot of this particular branch of 
broadcast entertainment which has shown considerable 
development during the last year. I refer to ‘‘ Feature 
Programmes.” These items are in the charge of 
Mr. Laurence Gilliam, a comparatively new addition 
to the staff of the Dramatic Department at Broadcasting 
House. His work is notable for a freshness and zest 
that are particularly welcome. One memorable feature 
programme of his was the composite picture of a day 
in the Kentish hop-gardens, which was composed 
almost entirely of records made on the spot: singing 
over the bins, the tallyman on his rounds, arrival of 
hops at the oasts, a convivial evening at the local 
pub and so on. These programmes may be expensive 
to produce but they are eminently worth while: they 
constitute one of the liveliest avenues of development 
in recent broadcasting and deserve every encourage- 
ment. 

Outside broadcasts had a particularly busy summer, 
their efforts ranging from Test Match relays, which 
surely would have revealed a record number of listeners, 
and Wimbledon eyewitness accounts, to the usual 
bombast from the Military Tournaments with which 
this country yearly gives the lie to the pacific pro- 
nouncements of its statesmen. 

Perhaps the engineering developments at Broadcast- 
ing House have come home to the average listener 
most easily by way of the foreign relays. Gone are 
those days when voices over the sea came to us on the 
wings of a continual thunderstorm. It is nothing 
for the Announcer of to-day to switch over to Rome 
without a moment’s delay so that we may hear some- 
body amplify at first-hand the news of (let us say) 
Mussolini’s latest fascist celebration, in a voice as 
clear as that of the Announcer himself. And we rush 
to our seats at eight o’clock in the morning, confident 
that the B.B.C. will not disappoint us of its promise 
to relay from Australia the broadcast of Scott’s arrival 
in Melbourne. As for music from the Continent, we 
accept opera from Vienna and serenades from Salzburg 
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as if they were certainly our due. 
chair travel so near the real thing. 


ND what about the talks? The regular series of 
serious talks continue their grave and dignified way, 
I doubt whether these talks are listened to with the 
zest they sometimes deserve: we are still a long way 
behind the Americans in our enthusiasm for lectures 
—though some would maintain that this was a good 
thing. Nevertheless the B.B.C. informs us that last 
winter there were fifteen hundred listening groups 
in touch with Broadcasting House, so that even if 
nobody else were to listen to these particular talks 
I suppose they may be considered a success. Education 
is necessarily the key-note of most of them and there 
is no doubt they are doing much not only to make 
us a well-informed nation, but also, since their general 
tendency is to amplify the statement of a problem 
by a detailed consideration of its history and back- 
ground, to make us an intelligent nation. Such a 
series as “ Poverty in Plenty,’”’ which includes among 
its contributors Messrs. Orage, Keynes, and J. A. Hobson, 
or “‘ Freedom and Authority in the Modern World,” 
sponsored by Mr. C. R. M. F. Cruttwell, may make 
tough listening but it is worth the effort. A 
similar thoroughness distinguishes the broadcast talks 
to schools. I leave aside now the vexed question as 
to how far a child can or even ought to be taught by 
wireless. The B.B.C. believes it can and should; 
and so believing, sets about the matter with a con- 
viction and determination which many recognised 
educational bodies would do well to copy. Witness, 
for instance, the series of twelve imposing pamphlets 
(at twopence a time) which have been issued for the 
present term: in layout and contents and illustrations 
they knock the average school literature into a cocked 
hat. Again of course it is largely a matter of having 
the necessary money to play with. But apart from 
educational talks, whether for adults or for children, 
there remain the topical and “‘ occasional’”’ talks. These 
are less satisfactory. It would seem that the B.B.C. has 
yet to learn to acquire the necessary journalistic touch. 
I am not suggesting cheapness or vulgarity in any form; 
but the kind of brisk, coloured and well-informed 
journalism which the newspapers so deploringly lack 
and which broadcasting might well revive for us. 


tg the whole then it may be said that although the 

present programmes may reveal less of that courage 
and adventurousness of earlier years (which often 
landed the B.B.C. in trouble, but which at least was 
evidence of life) they are, on the whole, giving listeners 
a steady supply of better quality for their money. 
Nothing disruptive is likely to happen while things 
go on like this : at the moment it is rather as if the 
B.B.C. were behaving itself like a good boy who keeps 
his eye on the coming prize—in this case, of course, 
the renewal of the B.B.C.’s Charter. Well, I do not 
think there is much fear it will not be awarded the 
prize ; and, in spite of occasional grousings, it will be 
generally conceded that the prize has been well earned. 
It only remains to hope that this year’s consolidation 
on a plane of more-than-tolerably good will not prevent 
an adventurous growth in the future. There is still 
room for plenty of live thinking in the compilation 
and presentation of broadcast programmes—even if 
the method must entail trial by error. 
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1934 


by Charles Davy 


O search one’s memory impartially is not very 
easy. As the images rise up, their order and 
their relative vividness are so easily distorted by 

a feeling that this or that ought to come first—this or 
that ought to be remembered more clearly. The un- 
conscious judgments of pure memory are vitiated by 
the superficial influence of conscious values. 

Hoping, perhaps vainly, to avoid these distortions, 
I sat down to think of the films of 1934; and the first 
scene that came before my mind was of Schubert walk- 
ing through a cornfield in Hungary. It occurs towards 
the end of ‘ Unfinished Symphony,” an Austrian 
picture which I saw in the original German-dialogue 
version at the Curzon Cinema last spring, and which 
has recently had several West End showings in an 
English version skilfully devised by Gaumont under 
the supervision of Anthony Asquith. ‘‘ Unfinished 
Symphony ”’ is a fairy-tale ; it takes various liberties 
with historical events and probabilities, but no gross 
liberties with Schubert’s character. Its warmly ro- 
mantic atmosphere and its music are one of my most 
pleasant recollections of the year. 

Then—by association of locality perhaps—I thought 
of Austrian officers riding through the snow on their 
way to a duel in the forest. This is an episode 
from “ Liebelei,” another Austrian production, adapted 
from Schnitzler’s tragic story of the effect of pre-War 
military etiquette on youthful feeling. ‘‘ Liebelei ”’ was 
shown seven or eight months ago at the Academy ; 
I remember the effective contrast of its fatal climax 
with the light-hearted Viennese gaiety of the earlier 
sequences ; its lively acting, and the tersely dramatic 
direction by Max Ophiils. 

After this I found my earlier recollections hidden by 
memories of quite recent films shown this autumn—of 
a close-up of Conrad Veidt’s hands, in “‘ Jew Siiss,”” when 
he finds the dead body of his daughter Naomi, who has 


fallen from the roof while escaping from the amorous 
pursuit of Duke Karl Alexander; and of the pale, 
podgy face of Charles Laughton, pathetically miscast, it 
seems to me, as the fanatical father in ‘“‘ The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street.” In order to recapture earlier 
memories I had to turn to the records ; and as soon as 
one starts reading through these, selection is difficult. 

Let us first consider Hollywood’s output during the 
year. If I had to choose one American film to see again, 
I should hesitate I think between “ Spitfire,”’ “‘ Viva 
Villa!’ and ‘‘ One Night of Love.’’ I liked “ Spitfire ” 
because its story—about a wild mountain girl who 
thinks she has faith-healing powers, is attacked by 
neighbours as a witch and befriended by two young 
engineers—is out of the common; because the forest 
scenery is effectively woven into the story ; and because 
Katherine Hepburn puts so much conviction and so 
much vitality into her part that-it is easy to believe 
that anyone so endowed could indeed heal others. 

“ Viva Villa ! ’’—Wallace Beery in a frankly romanti- 
cised story of the Mexican bandit—is one of those 
spacious, open-air productions which only Hollywood 
can compass. It unites the hard-riding atmosphere 
which was the strength of the cinema in its earlier days 
with the refinements of modern technique ; I remember 
particularly the sequence which summarises the effect 
of Villa’s mustering summons to the peasants by giving 
swiftly repeated glimpses of a messenger galloping into 
villages, and of hands reaching for rifles hidden under 
the roof. 

“One Night of Love ’’—grossly mistitled—is entirely 
different. The sparkle of its operatic music; the 
soprano singing of Miss Grace Moore; the polished 
direction of Victor Schertzinger, and the intelligent 
irony of the comedy passages—these are the qualities 
which help this picture to stand out from the ruck. It 
succeeds as a “‘ musical” because its music is not an 
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ornament but an essential part of the story—as essential 
as air-bubbles are to champagne. 


HERE are plenty more American pictures, and 
sequences from pictures, which could be mentioned. 
For instance, the fine photography—sombre interiors 
and snowy landscapes—of “‘ Queen Christina,’ and 
Garbo pushing open her bedroom window in the early 
morning and stepping out in the chilly air on to her 
balcony. The ingenious time-technique in ‘‘ The House 
of Connelly,” which redeemed from mediocrity a 
familiar type of Southern States picture by showing the 
past and the future both active in the present. The 
clever pictorial story-telling in Capra’s ‘“‘ It Happened 
One Night,” and the unusual glimpses of American road- 
side life. The impressive voice and personality of Paul 
Robeson in “ The Emperor Jones,” and the quiet sin- 
cerity of Aline McMahon’s acting in “A Woman in 
Her Thirties ’’—an unpretentious story about a fashion 
shop and a sailor in the side streets of San Francisco, 
which revealed Hollywood in a mood agreeably free 
from star-boosting ballyhoo. 

But on the whole the year has brought no great 
novelties from Hollywood. The big companies have 
been trying to recover from their depression losses ; 
they have played for safety, and they are probably not 
likely to indulge in adventurous experiments until, at 
any rate, the future of the New Deal is less precarious. 

Which was the best British picture of the year ? 
“ Nell Gwynn,”’ shown recently at the Leicester Square 
Theatre, perhaps comes nearest to complete success 
within its rather narrow range, chiefly owing to the 
infectious enthusiasm of Anna Neagle, who gives Nelly 
a warm-hearted vulgarity of manner free from vulgarity 
of mind. There is a good performance too by Cedric 
Hardwicke as Charles I]—the wearily sophisticated 
monarch who is surprised and touched to have gained 
the affection of a loyal woman, but the film never 
attempts to show us Charles in the round. His relation- 
ship with Nelly is the whole plot ;_ but in its slight way 
the picture is a remarkable example of what zest— 
that rare quality—can do for a costume production 
when it is allied with a certain artistic taste and a 
feeling for significant detail. 


1 year, however, if it has given us nothing like a 
British masterpiece, has been a prosperous one for 
the leading British companies. Gaumont have gone 
steadily ahead, and have taken advantage of the im- 
pression made by Alexander Korda on American critics 
to get their product firmly established in the United 
States. The most ambitious Gaumont production, I 
suppose, has been “ Jew Siiss,”’ which is decidedly 
worth seeing, partly because of Conrad Veidt’s striking 
performance as Siiss, and partly because of the powerful 
fervour of its implied appeal for fair treatment of the 
Jews. As a screen narrative it is far too ragged; and 
Lothar Mendes, the director, would probably have done 
better to concentrate on weaving a few sequences 
smoothly together instead of hastening along through 
a number of episodes whose order often lacks logical 
continuity. Still, Feuchtwanger’s intricate novel was 
a terribly difficult screen subject ; and “‘ Jew Siiss ”’ has 
a first-rate cast, a good many graphic scenes, and a 
sincerity not very common in historical pictures. 
Alexander Korda has not made another ‘“‘ Henry VII,” 
for Elisabeth Bergner was not very well cast in 
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“ Catherine the Great,”’ and “‘ The Private Life of Don 
Juan” was a decorative, witty piece without much 
narrative energy. But there is plenty of talent enlisted 
under Mr. Korda’s ambitious banner; his company, 
London Films, are about to build new huge studios at 
Elstree, and their future is full of promise. 

Germany and Russia, subdued under rival dictator-, 
ships, have very little to offer filmgoers in this country 
at present, though I hear promising accounts of 
Piscator’s Revolt of the Fishermen” and Dziga- 
Vertov’s “ Three Songs of Lenin,” which the Film 
Society hopes to show some time this winter. France 
has sent over quite a few good pictures, notably “ Le 
Petit Roi,” featuring that remarkable boy actor, Robert 
Lynen ; and two engaging comedies, “‘ Charlemagne ” 
and ‘‘ Les Messieurs de la Santé,’ both built round the 
sturdy personality of Raimu, who combines something 
of the toughness of Wallace Beery with a thoroughly 
French command of quiet irony. France’s great 
trouble is the small market available for French dialogue 
pictures, which means that the producers are habitually 
short of money. However she has René Clair—whose 
new picture, ‘‘ Le Dernier Milliardaire,’’ will have been 
shown at the Academy in London before this article 
appears—and the very fact that France cannot imitate 
the gilded luxury of Hollywood sometimes gives her 
pictures a refreshing quality of their own. They are 
national in a way that British pictures are not—and 
perhaps never will be, for British producers nearly 
always have the thought of possible American audiences 
at the back of their minds. 


WO distinguished pictures remain to be mentioned— 
Eisenstein’s ‘‘ Thunder Over Mexico” and Flaherty’s 
“Man of Aran.” (An endless controversy surged round 
“Thunder Over Mexico because Upton Sinclair had it 
edited in Hollywood ; but I have no space to go into 
all that now.) Both these pictures were superbly photo- 
graphed; both had vivid episodes and considerable 
dramatic force; both were personal interpretations 
rather than objective studies. I believe that the day 
of these romantic documentaries is nearly over, for 
sound recording now enables a director to help the facts 
to speak harmoniously for themselves ; and this is what 
documentary facts surely ought to do. 

In an example of this newer method I recommend 
“Weather Forecast,’’ a G.P.O. Film Unit production 
made under the supervision of John Grierson and 
directed by Miss Evelyn Spice. It was shown by the 
London Film Society a few weeks ago, and will I hope 
reach a good many cinemas sooner or later, as New Era 
have taken it up for commercial renting. Miss Spice, 
whose evident gifts ought to make her well known in 
time, shows us just how weather forecasting is done at 
the Air Ministry, and how a gale warning, issued through 
the Post Office and the B.B.C., circulates round the 
coasts. She has had the help of a natural dramatic 
sequence—a quiet prelude leading up to storm and back 
to calm—but her use of imagery and sound-effects— 
including dialogue fragments—is strikingly successful 
in creating an atmosphere of detailed realism that is 
imaginative but never fanciful, and never dull. 

Of all the films I have seen this year, I would say that 
“Weather Forecast’ is the most promising—the most 
clearly suggestive of how film technique ought to 
develop in the future. 
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THE PLAY WAS NOT THE THING 


A SURVEY OF THE STAGE IN 1934 
by Robert Herring 


HERE have been seasons which took their tone 
from the work of one author, producer or manager, 
so that one could say it was a Shaw or a Rein- 

hardt or a Cochran year. This year has been, indubit- 
ably, a Bergner year. 

It would have been remarkable only for that. But 
there was not only that. At various times, there were 
such things as Wycherley in the West End; produc- 
tions of Tchehov and Milton which popular acclaim 
caused to be revived, and Shakespeare being performed 
to packed audiences at both Regent’s Park and the 
Old Vic. Bergner’s success was a personal triumph. 
But the successes of a dozen lesser actresses were not 
so much personal as collectively significant of some- 
thing that was happening in the theatre. What was 
happening was not a sudden appreciation of good plays. 
It was a revival of interest in acting. That is why 
Shakespeare was popular, why a young man of twenty- 
two acted King Lear ”’ twice nightly and why there 
were five foreign stars, all of the first magnitude, simul- 
taneously playing within a stone’s throw of each other. 
It was an actors’ year, not an authors’. True, there 
were new plays by Somerset Maugham, Shaw, Van 
Druten and the rest-of the regulars. But Mr. Maugham’s 
was his last and the less said of Mr. Shaw’s the better. 
Noel Coward, in ‘“ Conversation Piece,’”’ relied on the 
work of his star and of his stage-designer. Clemence 
Dane was content to be almost alone in discoursing on 
marital infidelity. The author of “ Richard of Bor- 
deaux ’’ had two half-successes—one, “‘ The Laughing 
Woman,” a noble failure, notable for bringing forward 
Stephen Haggard; the other, “ Queen of Scots,” a 
success of rather half-hearted esteem which, like the 
well-written ‘‘ Rose and Glove,’ was robbed of much 
of its quality by underacting. It was a noticeable sign 
of the times that, whereas good acting might redeem a 
bad play, insufficient performances would keep the 
public away from a good one. Thus, the very authors 
who had most to say were often those who most suffered. 
Sherwood’s “‘ Reunion in Vienna’ romped home to 
success, while his better “ Acropolis” failed. ‘‘ The 
Distaff Side’ would have run longer but for an un- 
fortunate divergence of style in the cast. One half, 
headed by Sybil Thorndike, who had never been so 
controlled, acted in the spirit of the play, which was 
quiet. Their subtlety was, however, drowned by the 
other half, who not only hammered their points, but 
showed they were about to make them and waited, 
afterwards, for appreciation of the feat. There is no 
doubt that Haidée Wright gave a fine theatrical per- 
formance; but there can also be no doubt that 
theatricalism was out of place in Mr. van Druten’s 
piece, a gentle study which could not stand a conflict of 
styles in performance. 

On the other hand, an elderly actress was so skilful 
in another play that the last scene was described as 
being ‘‘ one of the most moving that has ever been 
written for the stage.” As that word “ ever” does not 


exclude Sophocles or Webster, one may be pardoned 
for expecting something more than a domestic comedy 
uncertain whether to be drama or farce. Here again 
acting helped, as it has helped J. B. Priestley. He has 
marched firmly ahead, but, on the whole, the authors 
have disappointed. 


| PURPOSELY except Margaret Kennedy. Her“‘Escape 

Me Never ” has been maligned. Its purpose was not 
only to introduce an actress, but to introduce her to as 
wide and immediate a public as possible. Since “ The 
Constant Nymph” was already one of Bergner’s 
successes, and had always been Margaret Kennedy’s 
greatest, the author naturally (if unambitiously) re- 
peated the recipe. A new constantly errant nymph 
allowed the best living actress to be gay, grave and 
gamine ; a child, woman, wife and mother—all in three 
acts. Admittedly, it went too far. The nymph was 
poor, she was hungry and bullied by rich people. She 
had a lover, a baby, and no work. When she did get 
work, she was over-worked. She was too tired to eat. 
So she stayed hungry. And the baby died. 

It was not a fair test. But neither would St. Joan, 
Fraulien Ilse, Mrs. Cheyney, Juliet, Viola or any other 
of the réles Bergner has made famous, have been a 
fair test for an actress acting for the first time in English. 
We saw great acting, and waited to see her in a great 
réle. But we know that she has only to speak and 
stock phrases are turned into poetry. She has only to 
open a drawer, take up a tea-cup or limp to a chair, and 
we are understanding all tiredness, all despair, all dis- 
illusion. Bergner illuminates truth and if she has not 
yet shown us tragedy, she has made Gemma’s griefs 
live through great acting. And, in lesser degree, the 
success of other plays has been due to the same cause. 
Bergner, with her daringly long silences, her complete 
control of an audience and her spiritual sensitivity, was 
the climax. But it had begun before—if not great 
acting, the return to the grand manner. If not that, at 
least a reaching for it. 


paren began to hold the stage, instead of being 
frightened of it. They realised it was their respon- 
sibility, as well as their privilege, to keep an audience 
tense with a gesture, a look or a tone. And once they 
ceased acting as if no audience were there, the audiences 
were there—in numbers. 

The return of the grand manner came hand in hand 
with the popularity of historical subjects. How far 
these were related it is hard to tell. But there have 
been two Henry VIII's, Queen Elizabeths and 
Napoleons, as well as one each of Edward II, Mary 
Stuart, Charles II and George IV, and almost without 
a doubt the cause is Charles Laughton. Limited as an 
actor, his enjoyment of acting appears unlimited. After 
an era of players who slunk on to the stage as if they 
were ashamed of being seen, Charles Laughton swaggers 
on, makes no apology for his presence, flaunts and 
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flounces his way through a part and employs every 
device, short of “ stealing,”’ to storm us with his sense 
of theatre. It is often unsuitable, but when people 
found that of his screen ‘‘ Henry,” they blamed the 
scenario and waited for his Shakespearean king. When 
that, too, lacked greatness, they remembered that 
“Henry VIII” was not by Shakespeare but Fletcher, 
and waited for Mr. Laughton’s Macbeth. They waited 
the more eagerly because he was to appear opposite 
Flora Robson, in the réle for which she seemed born. 
Both disappointed. Mr. Laughton was once more the 
petulant prince. He delivered his lines, ‘‘ To-morrow 
and to-morrow and to-morrow,” as if he were dictating 
a telegram, and it was clear that neither of them included 
in their gifts that of speaking fine verse. It would in 
any case have been difficult to breathe poetry in a 
setting reminiscent of a tube station in course of con- 
struction, but it was noticeable that the biggest success 
of the Old Vic cast was in ‘“‘ The Cherry Orchard,” a 
play demanding a style quite different from Shakespeare. 


Bvt the public did not mind. They. flocked, not to 

see Shakespeare, but to see Robson and Laughton 
in Shakespeare—the actors were of primary importance 
again, and that is good for the theatre. Say what 
you will, periods of theatrical activity centre round 
actors, and as there can be no plays without players, 
there can be no actors without audiences. When the 
audience is interested in acting, the actor is encouraged. 
So the fact that the West End repaired to the Waterloo 
Road did not mean that Bergner languished unseen and 
while she filled the Apollo, Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne opened on one side of her and Ina Claire on 
the other. Her play, Behrman’s “ Biography,” was 
bitter and, unlike “‘ Escape Me Never’”’ and “ Reunion 
in Vienna,” indecisive. Though Ina Claire combined 
the technique of the Lunts with the warmth of Yvonne 
Printemps at His Majesty’s, she did not receive the 
recognition she deserved. But she, too, taught us what 
comedy-acting is and asif our own actors were challenged, 
no less than three generations took the boards. 

At various times there were to be seen Marie Tempest, 
Cyril Maude, Seymour Hicks, for the old guard ; Edith 
Evans, Sybil Thorndike, Lillian Braithwaite led the 
next division, while, with compliments flying, the young 
brigade advanced, headed by Beatrix Lehmann, 
Stephen Haggard and many others, including John 
Gielgud, who has always been grand-mannered. Many 
of these made far more than fitful appearances. With 
hardly a break, Laurence Olivier went from “ Biography” 
and “ Queen of Scots” to “ Theatre Royal,” and Flora 
Robson stepped from the Old Vic into modern comedy, 
which she left for ‘‘ Mary Read.’ Most of the others 
appeared in at least two plays, none of them failures, 
and “‘ The Wind and the Rain ” went on and on. 


~~ continued success is perhaps typical, for the plays 

of this year have hardly been anything more than 
pleasant. Good acting could not save some and 
mediocre acting would have ruined most. But if they 
did not aim high, they did not sink very low. They 
treated subjects in a more domestic but slightly deeper 
way than those of previous years. There were other 
topics than marital infidelity and it was realised that, 
on occasion, mothers were as interesting as mistresses, 
whilst “ family affairs’ could be dramatic. This gave 
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rise to more characterisation than action, to the abancon- 
ment of backchat and to “natural” productions. A 
legacy from the revolving stage, the one room we :aw 
would be correct to the last detail. The characiers 
behaved so naturally that in “ Laburnum Grove ”’ they 
ate a complete meal as in life. Sometimes the 
illusion was so real that we left the theatre feeling we 
had unprofitably assisted at only one more family 
quarrel, that there were hundreds of rooms that could 
be put on the stage and hundreds of families to fill them, 
with no need for much to occur. That is one result of 
the Tchehov development, which Mr. Priestley has 
brought to such a high pitch. 


E plays hold, because of the acting, but the type of 

acting is, after all, set by the play and domesticity 
is not, in the long run, dramatic. The grand manner is 
cramped by parts of small stature and a rising actress, 
after a stretch of modern comedy, declared she was 
looking forward to a play in which she could express 
real emotion—in other words, act. No doubt, when it 
is felt that there are actors capable of great parts, they 
will be written. It is well known that one of the reasons 
why Sheridan so early forsook the theatre was the style 
of contemporary acting. It is not long since the vogue 
for elaborate productions, made possible by revolving 
stages, made both authors and actors cry out that 
expression was submerged by machinery. One cannot 
expect an actress to be at her best when she is whizzed 
round, clutching at mantelpieces, for scenes that last 
half a minute. Now, the stage has slowed down, the 
actors can find their feet and the authors will presumably 
follow. 

As for the audiences, they can look back on a moonlit 
“Comus,” a number of vivid creations and the strange 
fact that when a young actress came to London as 
manager, it was Pirandello’s “‘As You Desire Me” 
she brought. The provinces had taught her that that play 
was preferred from the stock pieces of touring. With that 
example, perhaps next year may be as interesting for 
the poetry and experiment of its playwrights as this 
has been for the players, to whom they should have been 
inspiration. 


KING HENRY V. By Philip Lindsay. 
Watson.) 


10s. 6d. (Nicholson & 


Mr. Lindsay’s enthusiasm for the Middle Ages—and more 
particularly the fifteenth century—is decidedly infectious; 
his regard for the Plantagenets so naive and genuine. It 
was inevitable that sooner or later he should turn his atten- 
tion to Henry V, whom he rightly regards as the ideal 
romantic hero of medieval times. It is the good fortune 
of the reading public to know that he has given them a Life 
of this outstanding figure which holds the interest from 
cover to cover. 

Every biographer finds it impossible to please all the 
critics. No doubt some will condemn Mr. Lindsay for 
saying too little about the influence of the Welsh rising of 
Owen Glyn DwWr on Henry’s generalship ; others will aver 
that he has said too much about the so-called recklessness 
of Henry’s youth. But when they have said this they will 
have said all; and if they are honest in their criticism 
they will frankly admit that Mr. Lindsay has produced a 
remarkably able life of a great English king. 

One of the most pleasing features of the book are the 
illustrations ; they are excellently chosen; and it is a 
pity that the same high standard was not set in the making 
of the bibliography. 

J.D. G. D. 
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1934 


by M. T. Dougherty 


F all the private presses still at work in this country 
the oldest and most famous is the Ashendene. 
It is a great loss therefore to the cause of fine 
printing that, after forty years of the most distinguished 
accomplishment, Mr. Hornby is proposing to close his 
Press, at any rate for the printing of books. Except for 
the complete catalogue of the Ashendene’s work that is 
now being prepared with facsimile title pages and full 
bibliographical data, he has produced his last book. 
The valedictory with which he rounds off the im- 
pressive list of his beautiful books is a delightful edition 
of ‘‘ Les Amours Pastorales de Daphnis et Chloe,’’ the 
charming version in old French of Longus’s prose idyll 
from the Greek by Jacques Amyot in 1559. The book 
is a quarto printed on Batchelor’s Hammer and Anvil 


paper in the Ashendene’s Ptolemy type, so named from , 


the rare old German fount in which the Ulm printer, 
Holle, printed his edition of Ptolemy’s “ Geographia ”’ 
(circa 1482). The fount was used again for the first time 
by Mr. Hornby in “ Don Quixote” a few years ago. 
Both this type and the Subiaco, used in all the Ashendene 
books between 1902 and 1925, are felicitous blends of 
the Gothic and humanistic impulses, evolved before 
the two characters had become wholly distinct. The 
Ptolemy is much lighter faced than the Subiaco, and 


Wood engraving by Blair Hughes-Stanton from the Gregynog 
Press ** Revelation of St. John” 


crisper, and all its qualities are skilfully exploited to 
make this book both blithe and airy. Black, red and 
blue make the pages colourful, the blue-outlined initials 
and the paragraph marks having been added by hand, 
as in some of the other Hornby books, under Mr. Graily _ 
Hewitt’s direction. Mrs. Gwendolen Raverat’s many . 
wood engravings—some full page—are excellent in 
themselves and tone admirably with the page. She 
has found in this idyll a subject congenial to her gift, 
and the charm and skill of her work give an added grace 
to the book. 

Another important work that follows the finest tradi- 
tions of English book-production is the Shakespeare 
Head Press edition of ‘‘ The Decameron ” of Boccaccio. 
Both in quality and magnitude this is an impressive 
undertaking. If only for the strong influence that his 
great work has had upon a long and illustrious line of 
story-tellers, both in verse and prose, from Chaucer to 
Tennyson, Boccaccio would have been entitled to the 
tribute of an English edition, in English, such as this. 
But the interest and value of ‘‘ The Decameron ”’ do not 
take their being from historical considerations. The 
work is no mere exhibit in the museum of fame. It is 
a book that is very much alive. 

The text of the Shakespeare Head ‘‘ Decameron ”’ is 
the anonymous first English translation printed by 
Isaac Jaggard in 1620-25. No tame modern version 
therefore, but Boccaccio in the English dress that best 
matches his Italian freshness and vitality. It is as a 
naturalised Elizabethan using the loose-limbed but 
stalwart Tudor speech that the Florentine humanist 
least loses his native warmth and spontaneity, vividness 
and strength. 

A special feature of this edition is the superb frontis- 
piece and the series of more than one hundred woodcuts 
reproduced in facsimile from ‘‘The Decameron” 
printed by the de Gregorii Brothers in Venice in 1492. 
The last decade of the fifteenth century was the highest 
point in the history of the great school of Venetian book 
illustrators, who made the woodcuts of the Mallermi 
Bible and the famous Hypnerotomachia Poliphili. 
The interesting woodcuts in the de Gregorii ‘“ De- 
cameron” may be ranked with these. Indeed many 
of the cuts in all three books were either designed by 
one hand or produced in one workshop, for they are 
signed in the same way, with the letter “b.” The 
whole Decameron series, including the large blocks pre- 
facing eaeh of the “‘ Days,”’ has been recut in facsimile 
for the Shakespeare Head Press by Mr. R. J. Beedham 
and Miss E. Joyce Francis, who have reproduced the 
originals, only slightly reduced, with great skill and 
fidelity. 

These old woodcuts, with their firm black lines on a 
white ground, blend with the letterpress in perfect 
agreement, and emphasise the integrity of the page. 
This harmony it is which is the indispensable condition 
for complete success in book illustration, and should 
always be its aim. 

The edition is printed in black and blue on Batchelor’s 
hand-made Kelmscott paper: The text is in Caslon’s 
Old Face, but the captions and head-lines, printed in 
blue, are set in Poliphilus upper-case. The initial 
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Wood engraving by Blair Hughes-Stanton 
From “ Primeval Gods"’ (Boar's Head Press) 


letters are in part copies from, in part inspired by some 
that were used by Aldus in the Hypnerotomachia. 

The Golden Cockerel Press has been active, but the 
task of selection is lightened by the fact that several of 
its books have been already mentioned in THE Booxk- 
MAN. Readers of the October Number will remember 
the “ Voyage of the Bounty’s Launch” and the repro- 
ductions there given of Robert Gibbings’s able wood 
engravings. 

Another profusely illustrated book from this Press 
is ‘‘ Glory of Life,’ by Llewelyn Powis, to which the 
same engraver has contributed many effective composi- 
tions of nature and natural life in illustration of the 
text. The book is finely printed in red and black in 
18-point Golden Cockerel type on Batchelor’s hand- 
made paper, and is bound in white vellum and cloth. 
“ Ecclesiastes,”’ the hundredth book of the Press, is like- 
wise printed in 18-point Golden Cockerel type, a fact 
which helps to balance the mass and weight of some of 
Blair Hughes-Stanton’s engravings, designed as these 
are in a bold and rather heavy rhythmed style. The 
designs show the artist’s unquestionable ability and 
technical resource. How fully they enter into the spirit 
of the biblical text is another matter. The book is 
carefully printed in black and orange on Batchelor’s 
hand-made paper, and is cased in white vellum and cloth. 

The Gregynog Press has followed up its fine edition of 
“The Revelation of St. John” with ‘‘ The Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah,” the engravings in both books being 
by Hughes-Stanton. The artist was more successful 
in the former work, where the massed Bembo type 
afforded him a firmer page. The Baskerville Italic 
in which the “‘ Lamentations’ is set does not so well 
support the frequent black figures that weight these 
designs ; especially as the short lines of Dr. Scrivener’s 
Paragraph Bible, which is the text used, often fall short 
of the measure of the page. The title page, chapter 
heads (printed in blue and black), and initial letters 
(printed in blue) were also designed and engraved by 
Stanton. The book is produced on Japanese vellum, 
and is bound in dark blue Welsh sheepskin at the 
Gregynog bindery. 

The Gregynog Press has also published ‘‘ The Lovers’ 
Song Book,” a book of W. H. Davies’s poems, printed 
on Japanese vellum, initial letters and rules in blue and 
green, and bound in quarter cloth with Cockerell marbled 
paper sides. “ Don Quixote,” an essay in psychological 
interpretation by Salvador de Madariaga, is another 
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fine Gregynog production. It is printed in Baskerville 
ro and 12-point on Batchelor’s hand-made paper, the 
initials and head-lines being in blue. The book is cased 
in quarter linen with paper sides. 

“The Artificial Princess,” a hitherto unknown and 
published short story by Ronald Firbank, whose prema- 
ture death cut short a promising career, is one of several 
Centaur Press books. Coleridge Kennard, the donor 
of the manuscript, contributes a preface, and Hugh 
Easton three pleasing illustrations. “The Judgement 
Seat,”’ from the same Press, is a short story mingling 
satire and fantasy, by W. Somerset Maugham—rather 
a favourite child of its author’s and never before pub- 
lished. It has a frontispiece engraved by Ulrica Hyde, 
and is printed in 18-point Centaur type on rag paper. 
Each copy is signed by author and artist. 

The Akathistos Hymn, written to celebrate the 
deliverance of Constantinople from the barbarians in 
626, is still sung during Lent in the Greek Church. It 
has now been published in translation by Saint Dominic s 


’ Press, Ditchling, with a preface by Father Vincent 


McNabb, the translator, and notes by Donald Attwater. 
The edition is printed in black and red on hand-made 
paper. “‘ The Hand Press,” by H. D. C. Pepler, is a book 
with an individual flavour. In this review of the work 
of his Press, illustrated with engravings and specimen 
title pages, Mr. Pepler has some interesting things to say 
about printing. The book, which was printed for the 
Society of Typographical Arts of Chicago, is well pro- 
duced, but it owns to too many errata. The type is 
Caslon’s Old Face, the binding dark blue cloth. 


F the Pear Tree Press, Bognor Regis, the only 
book I have seen this year is “ Twenty-Five 
Lyrics,” by Seumas O’Sullivan, with an introduction 
by “A. E.” and other designs by James Guthrie. It is 
an attractive volume, hand-printed in black and green 
on Charles I hand-made paper. Mr. Guthrie’s special 
interest is plate printing in colours, and his work in this 
field is well known. One of his compositions, taken 
from ‘‘Frescoes' from Buried Temples” (his largest 
volume), appears here. Plate printing however is a 
subject that deserves to be treated separately and at 
length, with reproductions in colour, not merely to be 
touched upon in passing in an article on type-books. 

“Pannychis,” by Eleanor Farjeon, is a little book 
from the High House Press, produced with the dignified 
simplicity and quiet good taste that mark Mr. Masters’s 
work. It is in 13-point Bembo type on Japon de luxe, 
with marble paper boards. The High House Press, 
however, has been mainly occupied in preparing for 
next year several books of a larger size than it had 
previously undertaken. The appearance of these will 
be awaited with interest by all who know the work 
of this keen and excellent craftsman, one of whose books 
was selected for the Fifty Books of the Year Exhibition, 
1934. Mr. and Mrs. Masters still do all the work of the 
Press without outside assistance. 

From the Boar’s Head Press comes “ Primeval 
Gods,” a sequence of poems in unrhymed verse by 
Christopher Sandford, a slender volume elaborately 
produced with top edges gilt and gold end-papers. It 
is printed in Eric Gill’s Perpetua type, and illustrated 
with engravings on wood by Blair Hughes-Stanton, and 
cased in Nile green linen. 

An edition of “Hero and Leander,’ Christopher 
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member the days of darkness; for they shall be many. All 
that cometh is vanity. # Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth; and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, 
and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine 
eyes: but know thou, that for all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment. Therefore remove sorrow from thy 
heart, and put away evil from thy flesh: for childhood and 
youth are vanity. 


of thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the 

years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no plea- 

sure in them; while the sun, or the light, or the 

moon, or the stars, be not darkened, nor the clouds return 
after the rain: in the day when the keepers of the house shall 
tremble, and the strong men shall bow themselves, and the 
grinders cease because they are few, and those that look out 
of the windows be darkened, and the doors shall be shut in 
the streets, when the sound of the grinding is low, and he 
shall rise up at the voice of the bird, and all the daughters of 
musick shall be brought low; also when they shall be afraid 
of that which is high, and fears shall be in the way, and the 
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Wood engraving by Blair Hughes-Stanton 
From “‘ Ecclesiastes” (Golden Cockerel Press) 
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Marlowe’s luxuriant poem, is the latest book to have 
been published by the Golden Hours Press. The Press 
has bestowed great care upon the production of the 
volume, which is printed in Bembo type and cased in 
marbled cloth with native dyed Niger back. The 
illustrations have been engraved by Lettice Sandford. 
In conclusion, it may be permissible to glance across 
the Irish Channel at the work of the Cuala Press, Dublin, 
where Miss Elizabeth Corbet Yeats has this year made 
another addition to the already long Jist of books by her 
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brother, William Butler Yeats, which she has printed, 
and many of which have been first editions of his work. 
This new Cuala volume contains a one-act Yeats play, 
entitled ‘‘ The Words Upon the Window-Pane,” together 
with notes upon the play and its subject by the author. 
Like all books of this Press, it is printed on an all-rag 
paper manufactured in Ireland. The finish of this paper, 
which is not hand-made, and its rather drab colour do 
not always do full justice to the careful workmanship 
shown in the composition. 


Wood Block by Ulrica Hyde 
From “Black Frailty,” by Louis Golding (Centaur Press) 


YE GOODE OLDE DAYES. By Irene Plunkett and R. J. 
Mitchell. Illustrated by George Morrow. 5s. (Methuen.) 

The days were not too good, if we are to judge by con- 
temporary literature, even for the most favoured people. 
As the authors point out in the foreword, they were “ far 
more often ‘‘the Badde.’’ Their researches have also 
** confirmed their belief that there is very little new under 
the sun.”’ As in the year 1407 people were already com- 
plaining of the “ hikers ’”’ of those days, it seems as though 
some of our most modern developments are not so modern 
after all. We should be thankful however that if things 
are not new, they are certainly vastly more comfortable 
and convenient. 

The passages quoted illustrate the troubles of our 
ancestors with domestic concerns, the law, medicine, 
country and town life, the Church and public institutions, 
and the eternal problems of marriage. 

The drawings of George Morrow are full of that depress- 
ing humour which makes his work the perfect expression 
of the vague discomfort and disorder of the misnamed 
“Goode Olde Dayes’’; his picture of the pert and for- 
ward Anne enticing the eleven-year-old James _ into 
marriage by presenting him with two apples, is priceless. 


ASHES—AND DUST. By D. R. Jardine (Captain, M.C.C. 
Ash-winning Team, 1932-33). 

Mr. Jardine may be intransigent in his opinions, but 
no one interested in cricket can but acknowledge that he 
is scrupulously fair in his criticisms and delicate in his 
statements. In other words, he writes like a captain of 
All-England should write, with grave considered opinion 
and a courtesy that is pleasant to find. 

In a few words he deals most sanely with the Larwood 
affair that made so much bad blood in the recent Test 
matches. He suggests that a quiet dinner and a reasonable 
discussion might have obviated all difficulties. and surely 
this suggestion is in the real spirit of English sportsmanship 
when “ gates ”’ are forgotten. 

He pays a fine tribute to Don Bradman, suggesting that 
too much publicity has not done the young Australian 
much good. 

To Maurice Leyland and Verity, of Yorkshire, he also 
pays high tribute—‘‘ key men of the English XI”; and 
who was in a better position to judge than Jardine ? 

This is an admirable book, written with the judgment 
and restraint of a great sportsman and adequately 
illustrated by photographs. a 
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SUBURB 


In this fledgeling suburb the houses 
Stard obstinate and naked : 

Lik: a new-comer whose feet are revealed, 
Anc reveal intrusion, they crouch 

Ste l-hatted- between the hills, 

Raw boys driven to advance 

And still uncertain. 

Th: lady in Number Twenty-three peers 
From her bedroom window ; 

Reinarks the absence of trees, 

The stiffening of this cold country 

To the iced idiocies 

Of a tombstone mason, notes 

The torn perspective, emptiness 

Of sky, air, sucked out by frantic thirst 
Of implacable back-gardens. Oh, 
Lady! Before the dahlias bloom 

In your new garden, you 

Must repay the soil enrichment ; 

Lay your corpse 


To soothe the frenzied clay. Desmond Hawkins 


X EQUALS 
For all this 
There must be some symbol, 
Some objective sleight of hand, pointing 
To your dropped glove 
Or dream interior of taxicabs : 
A simple custom of the mind 
That we possess and understand. 
At least that wé unspeaking 
May, by diligent deception, 
By short circuits 
And the breathless turning 
Of unnoticed sudden corners, 
Come up sharp against 
That truth we twice passed by 


In the open street. Desmond Hawkins 


GRADUAL 


Why, how often, with first the matchlight knocking 
With little alluring jabs drabness 
Of moist blankets, 
Agreeing body laziness not drawn from 
Pleasant defeat in dough splattered 
From arc-lamps ; 


Next in clearer love, headlamps blinding 
Returning gifts from the sun at evening 
On roads westward : 
Not even then convinced against exciting 
Metamorphosis, pheasants into beating 
Horses love-abreast ; 


Last, inevitable executioner, scythes handling 
For first necessary disorder, 
Vision preparing, 
Lighthouse, O regent of the seas trampling 
Jetsam, heady storms absorbing ; 
Raper of darkness, 


You struck, you tore the cry of the woman that loves most 
From straw in haggard, friends cynical, 
No farm-hands even: 
Why, when elect, not fire retaining bordels ? 
Preferring toys, from surrender shrinking, 
And frenzy of streets. Denis Devlin 
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SPOKEN BY THE MURDERER OF 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


Frizer’s * the name—I’m not ashamed of it. 
Why should I be ? 

Because at Deptford once a boastful Kit 
sniggered at me ? 


He would not pay his shot, yet he drank more than I. 
That was his way : 

to eat giant meals, to drink a dozen pottles dry, 

yet never pay. 


Now you, reading his numbers, call me ugly names. 
You didn’t know the man. 

You never saw the insolent eye, the dirty games, 
the wicked life he ran. 


You never saw the way he hitched his cloak 
and curled his beard ; 

you never heard the cruel things he spoke, 
the way he jeered. 


Say what you like. I saw him live and made him die. 
Sweetness to recall 

my little dagger, shilling dagger, screwing out his eye ! 
sweetness to see him fall! 


Philip Lindsay 
* Pronounced Freezer. 


EPITAPH FOR AN AIRMAN 


Ours is a postered life : 
The seclusion of God and the beasts 
Is not ours. 


The eagle’s hour is brief, 
An edifice of bones on brittle nests, 
Yet his life flowers : 


He has the quiet 
Watch over the mountain-top 
That we lack. 


Unaware of the riot 
You breasted the cumulus, only to stop 
With strut’s crack ; 


In the late afternoon you fell, 
A bright bud blossoming 
Among the neutral clouds. 


Yours were the winding shrouds 
Of fierce flame: while the wires sing 
Of your descent and all is well. 
Ruthven Todd 


THE TOWN 


Here is suspended animation as the twitching town 

Surrounds the darkness with its lights like fears, 

Distorts the memories of the hills and crowns 

The sky with buildings. Only death with tears 

Undifferents the dead from paving stones, 

Galvanic paths congealing ; things more deep than wars 

Shall crack them, and the roots around the bones 

Convolvulus entwine those garish doors 

Just now electric vined: and trees like heralds 

Blossoms instead of towers against the sky shall build 

As the bright blood is whirled towards its autumn, 

Even man’s solitude, each one’s own realm 

Breeds dreams like countries ; still impedes the Spring 

Groping like mudbound frogs with moribund fingers. 
Maurice Carpenter 
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THE TREE 
OFT GOD 


by T. F. Powys 


R. TOLD was a great man. He farmed his own 
land, he owned a village. It is true that the 
village he owned only consisted of ten cottages, 

but his land reached from South Dodder to East Dodder, 
so that it was Mr. Told’s boast that if he stood upon a 
little hill he could view nothing that was not his own. 
Mr. Told had investments in coal, iron and gold. He 
was chairman of the Board of Guardians, and his wife 
was a woman of fashion. He had children, who inherited 
all the pride of their father, together with the pretty 
habits of their mother’s of wearing a fur coat in church 
and spitting at poverty. 

All rivers flow into the sea, and all money flowed 
into Mr. Told’s purse, and yet it was not full. Mr. 
Told believed that the father of a family should buy. 
But Mr. Told never bought unless he had the ready 
money in his hand. To sell out his money in order to 
buy elsewhere was against his doctrine of perpetual 
gain. There was always some land or house that he 
wished for, therefore he must save. And suppose the 
time came when he had no money in his purse, he 
believed a miracle would help him. 

Mr. Told saw all nature as his faithful steward. 
When the rain fell and the grass grew, his sheep were 
fattened. When the snow came his wheat was covered 
up from the frost and took no harm. When the sun 
shone his crops ripened. 

The more Mr. Told got, the more jealous he became 
of the wealth and even the happiness of others. He 
wished all men and all women to be poor, except him- 
self. He endeavoured in every way to cheat his labourers 
. out of their wages. His plan was to make them drunk 
once in a while. The men paid ten times over for the 
beer he gave them, but this they did not understand. 

That even such a great man as Mr. Told, the friend of 
riches and power, should have his disappointments is 
strange. But, with everything that one wants in one’s 
hands, sometimes one little thing may be lacking. 

Mr. Told had used all his ready cash for the purchase 
of Johnson’s field, when the vicarage at Little Madder 
came into the market. The price was one thousand 
pounds. 

In order to save more, Mr. Told decided to deduct 
from his men’s wages, not only their cottages and fire- 
wood, but also two shillings a week for the privilege 
of working on land owned by a magistrate who had once 
dined with a High Sheriff. So that they might not 
notice the cheat, he decided to make them drunk. 

There was no more beautiful place in the world in August 
than South Dodder. From Madder Hill, one looks out 
upon aland of fair promise. All the wide undulating fields 
are then ripe for harvest. There are acres of splendid 
wheat, oats and barley, a wonder of beauty for the 
gazing eyes. The wheat-fields are the colour of rich 
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gold, the oats a splendid yellow, and the barley, under 
the summer sun, a shining white. 

In the valleys, if the year has made a proper libation 
of gentle showers, all is green. And then the colour is 
spotted with feeding beasts, the red and white kine who 
move so slowly. But Mr. Told never regarded such 
godlike wonders. He ordered barrels of bad beer, so that 
his men might not notice how much he defrauded them. 

The next day all was free drink. If any man in the 
village, which included East Dodder too, where most 
of Mr. Told’s workmen lived, was sober by four o'clock, 
then of course he was sent packing. Even Mr. Haynay, 
the vicar, was included in this mandate. He received 
a bottle of port from Mr. Told, and liking the taste of the 
wine, was soon too drunk to remember his own name. 

The only person in the parish who remained sober 
was Mr. Bundy who, because he lived in one of Mr. 
Told’s houses, was entitled to his share. But, instead 
of drinking Mr. Told’s health, Mr. Bundy had fallen 
asleep under the chestnut tree in the churchyard. He 
was found there by Mr. Told himself, who had him 
turned out of his house for his ill-mannered behaviour. 

Mr. Bundy had slept under the chestnut because the 
August day was hot and drowsy, and he was glad to 
rest there. He thought he could sleep until the fall, 
and then he could be happy. 

Mr. Haynay, the vicar, was a particular man. He 
would often say to Mr. Bundy, “ Now be sure you 
don’t forget your broom. If the leaves lie about, 
trouble will come of it. A leaf is proper to a tree, but 
in a path it always acts indecently. It is untidy.” 
So when the time came for the leaves to fall, Mr. Bundy 
would sweep them up. 

Mr. Bundy was sexton; he was tender-hearted, 
which was why he had given up his former employ- 
ment of mole-catcher. He had caught the moles 
because his father had done so before him. But his 
father had been dead for fifty years. Mr. Bundy’s 
pleasure now was to be in the churchyard, and his 
amusement was to watch Mr. Told, who lived in the 
great house near by. 

Mr. Bundy was a student of nature; he understood 
moles. He knew their ways and behaviour, and he 
believed that moles were superior to men. Then why 
should he kill them to please Mr. Told? And so he 
left that service. 4 2 

Besides his knowledge of moles, Mr. Bundy under- 
stood the chestnut tree too. He believed that God 
made the tree, so that he knew it was good. ‘“‘ But 
then who made Mr. Told?” Mr. Bundy spoke aloud to 
himself. ‘God made him too,” he replied, ‘‘ but only 
to be made fun of, for His own sport.” 

The great chestnut tree had always had a strange 
fascination for Mr. Bundy. He liked its peaceful ways. 
Mr. Bundy was a widower, and when his wife died 
he did no work for a whole year, because he was very 
sad. Then he stood under the chestnut tree, and 
watched the leaves fall, and so was better able to bear 
his loss. In the spring when the leaves grew, he let 
his beard grow too, and became more happy. 

To move about was again a pleasure to Mr. Bundy, 
and to lie still pleased him too. He was not as particular 
as Mr. Haynay, for he was as content in the darkness 
as in the light. When Mr. Bundy felt a little doubtful 
of his own happiness he would remember the wealthy 
Mr. Told. And perhaps he would say to Minnie Cuddy, 
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who had a great respect for Mr. Bundy, “ Only look 
at Mr. Told, what will he do next? Perhaps to-day 
he will buy a field, or will the poor doter spread treacle 
upon his bread ? ” 

No one was more sorry than Mr. Bundy when it 
came, by ill-hap, that he must dig a grave. Though he 
took the fee willingly enough, he could never dig a 
grave with the same pleasure that other sextons had in 
their work. He would sigh when he took out the 
earth, and wonder where the soul was that so recently 
had left his friend of a lifetime—the body. 

Everyone is said to be a sinner, but it is not always 
so. Mr. Haynay envied God, because God was un- 
married and lived in heaven. Mr. Haynay wished he 
were there too, and would often tell Mrs. Haynay that 
in heaven they would be as the angels. But Mrs. 
Haynay preferred to be as a woman is. 

“With the most humble reverence to Holy Writ,” 
she observed, “‘ to be an angel does not give me that 
hoped-for pleasure that others have. Do you believe, 
my dear ’’—they were sitting beside a winter fire of 
logs—‘ that angels employ their time in darning 
stockings ? ”’ 

“T am sure that they do,” replied Mr. Haynay, 
readily enough, “‘ for God wears them.” 

“But supposing,” asked Mrs. Haynay, “ that they 
were only Mr. Bundy’s ? Would the angels mend his ? ” 

“God would command them to,” answered Mr. 
Haynay. 

Mrs. Haynay felt happier. . . . 

Mr. Told, who had all that a heart could wish for, 
envied Mr. Bundy. This was curious. Mr. Bundy was 
a man of bowels; he felt for others. Mr. Told was 
very different from that. But who can tell where envy 
will pinch a rich man? He may even become envious 
of his own goods and wish himself as clever at counting 
money as his cash-register. Or he may envy his pen that 
can dispose of so much money upon paper slips. . . . 

In the early spring the chestnut tree in the church- 
yard had large sticky buds that, opening slowly, dis- 
covered the green leaves. Mr. Bundy watched them 
grow. The tree was said to work miracles, and the 
people called it the “‘ Tree of God.”’ 

Mr. Bundy regarded the tree with reverence and awe. 
Its roots spread far and wide under the grass. When 
Mr. Bundy dug a grave, he would come upon them. 
Then he would go home for his axe. Mrs. Minnie 
Cuddy, when she saw him go by with the axe on his 
shoulder, would say pityingly, ‘‘ A sexton’s life is not 
all pleasure.” 

Mr. Bundy would cut through the roots piously. 
The tree was fed by the silent and blessed dead. What 
better meat could God’s tree take and eat than that ? 
In the. spring the sap rose in glory, the leaves opened 
and the dead came to life. They breathed the air once 
again, and drank the cup of pure sunshine. The dead 
are joyful and sin no more. 

There is no greater pleasure upon earth than in 
sweeping up leaves in a churchyard path in November. 
Mr. Bundy knew that in a dead leaf there is profound 
understanding. Every leaf is beloved by the soft 
summer airs, but its real joy comes when the wind 
detaches it from the tree and the leaf floats to the 
ground. A leaf knows nothing of fear. The November 
blasts can do it no harm. Only mortal bodies fear the 
immortal Gods. 
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Only to look at a dead leaf may fill a man with ever- 
lasting content. There the leaf lies, no power can 
harm it. Its grave is easy to it. There is hope in its 
entombment. In corruption it becames sweet leaf- 
mould, the paradise of worms. 

Mr. Told envied Mr. Bundy because he swept up the 
leaves and was happy. Once or twice he had watched 
him sweeping. Mr. Bundy did not sweep the leaves as 
if they were dirt, but as if they were gold. Their colour 
was golden. But Mr. Bundy did not love the dead 
leaves for their colour. He loved them because they 
told him tales of long summer days, of sweetly falling 
June showers, of still moonlit nights. Mr. Bundy wished 
to associate with leaves. He knew their virtue, and so 
he swept them tenderly. 

Mr. Told did not know this. He supposed Mr. 
Bundy worked slowly because he was an idle fellow, 
with his head full of women and drink. 

Mr. Bundy was envied by Mr. Told. 

Before the end of November, there were only a few 
leaves left on the chestnut tree, and Mr. Bundy grew 
thoughtful. He feared he had committed a fault that 
summer, because he had not got drunk as Mr. Told 
commanded. For this offence, Mr. Told had turned 
him out of his house. He now lived with a married 
daughter, who did nothing but grumble about his lazy 
ways. Her husband beat her, but as her father was 
all kindness to his daughter she hated him. 

This sort of behaviour troubled Mr. Bundy; he 
could not understand it. The leaves on the tree of 
God were all one in love and kindness. They hung 
happily there without any discord or debate. They 
never tormented one another with foolish, unmeaning 
words. They only breathed and made sweet music 
when the winds blew. Why were women so different 
from leaves? Mr. Bundy did not know. 

If possible Mr. Bundy remained all day in the church- 
yard, near to the chestnut tree. When night came he 
went home to sleep in his daughter’s wood-shed. Always 
on Saturdays he visited the inn. He did so now because 
he was old enough to receive a state pension. ‘‘ The 
king is good,” thought Mr. Bundy, “ to give me money 
to spend.” 

When he went to the inn he made the most of his 
money. He carried it in his hand. When he drank 
he liked others to drink too. He believed that God 
pledged him in a deep cup in heaven, and so he drank 
to God upon earth. After that toast he drank to King 
George who had given him the money. Then to Minnie 
Cuddy. When he went back to the wood-shed, he 
remembered the chestnut tree in his prayers, and fell 
fast asleep. 

Though Mr. Told had much wealth he always wanted 
more. He did not carry all that he had in his hand 
and spend it in one evening, drinking to God and the 
king, and treating his friends as Mr. Bundy did. Some- 
times he wanted a certain sum to make a purchase. 
But when he bought he was not satisfied; if money 
came in showers, like leaves falling, there would not 
have been enough gold for his wants. While he was a 
buyer, Mr. Bundy appeared to him to be an eater. 

“It is unpleasant,” thought Mr. Told, “ to see a man 
eat who has no property.” 

Whenever Mr. Told drove by the churchyard he would 
be sure to see Mr. Bundy putting food into his mouth. 
His own rich meals were always ready, but he was 
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never as hungry as he liked to be when he came to 
them, and always he wished that he could eat like 
Mr. Bundy. 

One day in passing the churchyard Mr. Told’s car 
broke down. He left his man to mend the wheel and 
walked into the churchyard. He did so not because 
he loved the holy silence of death, but because he hoped 
to find Mr. Bundy stealing from the poor-box. If he 
caught him he must be sent off. For Mr. Haynay could 
never allow a thief to say ““Amen.”’ Mr. Told wished 
that no contented man should be left in Dodder—and 
by all accounts Mr. Bundy was the last of them. 

There was Mr. Bundy. He was neither stealing nor 
eating, but looking. Mr. Bundy was looking up into 
the chestnut tree as though he counted the leaves that 
were left. Then he examined the sky as if he expected 
a sudden whirlwind to come to blow the leaves off the 
tree. 

Beside the path, there was a neat little pile of leaves, 
ready to be taken to the rubbish heap. Mr. Bundy 
took the greatest care of that heap, for he could not 
bear that the leaves should be thrown out like dung. 
He would carry them tenderly to the heap as if they 
were children he was putting to bed. 

Mr. Bundy bowed to Mr. Told, as though the farmer 
was a curious sort of monster. ‘“‘Ha! Squire,” he 
cried happily, ‘‘ how would thee like they pretty leaves 
to be money-notes and to blow down to thee’s feet ? ” 

Mr. Told looked greedily at the tree. All things that 
exist, the sweet air of heaven, the mountainous storm- 
cloud, the fair green down, had but one meaning for 
him. Mr. Told stared at the leaves. Money had always 
come to him easily, and so why should not the leaves 
change to notes when he looked at them ? 

Things far more strange than that had happened. 
He had got money often in the most unlikely ways. 
To give him gain the leaves might be changed. Mr. 
Told believed in wonders. 

The sound of wind coming was heard. Then the 
tree shook and the leaves fell. As they floated down 
Mr. Told saw that they were Treasury notes. 

Some fell in the churchyard path, and these Mr. 
Bundy swept up in his usual leisurely fashion, while 
Mr. Told grabbed at the notes which lay on the grass 
and thrust them into his coat pocket. 

When Mr. Bundy had made a little heap of the paper 
money which had fallen into the path, with the greatest 
contentment he sat down under the chestnut tree to eat 
his dinner. Mr. Told, expecting that he was grabbing 
the money too, watched him with astonishment. Mr. 
Bundy appeared less concerned with the heap of money 
than he had been when he swept up the real leaves. 

Mr. Told could only suppose that, in his ignorance, 
the poor sexton did not know the value of paper money. 
He knew better what food was, for he ate with the 
greatest deliberation, putting each mouthful into his 
maw as though it were holy. 

When Mr. Told saw him do that he was more than ever 
envious of Mr. Bundy. Also, had he grabbed the notes, 
Mr. Told might have discovered him as a thief, for the 
money was not his. Whereas Mr. Told, as a church- 
warden, had a legal right to it. 

Mr. Told now went to the heap and put all that was 
there into his pockets. 

“It’s nice to have a willing helper,’ observed Mr. 
Bundy, when he saw him do this. 
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Mr. Told, with his coat stuffed, looked again at Wr. 
Bundy. The sexton was vastly enjoying a large slice 
of the best currant cake, that had been given to hin 
by Minnie Cuddy, who was very kind to him. 

When Mr. Told was gone, and the money with him, 
Mr. Bundy smiled down the path. That heap of litter 
had been taken up by other hands than his own, so 
that he might now have longer time to eat his cake. 
Money, Mr. Bundy knew, always makes a man hurry. 
He used himself to step quickly to the inn to spend his 
pension. When it was gone he could rest at his ease 
and enjoy his life. 

Mr. Told carried the notes to the bank ; they came to 
nine hundred and ninety pounds. If he had ten pounds 
more, he might buy the Madder vicarage that was going 
so cheap, and that would be a great bargain. 

Mr. Told lived by instinct, as all men do. When he 
found good in one place, he would go there again. If 
the cupboard were empty, he would try somewhere else. 
Pavlov would have saved himself the expense of a dog 
had he employed Mr. Told. 

No sooner did Mr. Told discover that he lacked ten 
pounds of the sum he wanted than he thought again 
of the chestnut tree. He now considered the tree as 
a creditor of that sum. 

The next day Mr. Told ordered out his car and drove 
past the churchyard. There he stopped and, taking 
out his knife, he punctured a wheel. He wished to act 
the same scene again. He was now more than ever 
envious of Mr. Bundy. He had heard that Mr. Bundy 
could enjoy himself at home as well as abroad. 

The evening before Mr. Bundy had invited Minnie 
Cuddy into his shed when his daughter had gone to 
bed and all was quiet. The lady had brought some 
pork pies and a jug of cider, so that they ate and drank 
very merrily. Mr. Bundy had told her how the money- 
notes fell from the tree and how eagerly Mr. Told had 
snatched them up. They both laughed silently. 

Minnie Cuddy believed in love and in goodness. She 
thought Mr. Bundy was a good man because he behaved 
like one. She had never seen him angry or cruel. 
She had never heard him blame anyone. When he 
saw an ill deed done he would say, ‘‘ Ah, Mr. Bundy, 
if you had not looked that would never have happened.” 

When Mr. Told entered the churchyard, Mr. Bundy 
bowed respectfully. He bowed so lowlily because he 
was sure now that the man was a monster. There 
were ten leaves on the chestnut tree. If these changed 
to notes then Mr. Told could have what his heart 
desired. He believed that if he had the ten pounds 
and bought the vicarage, he would be as happy as Mr. 
Bundy. 

Mr. Told looked up greedily at the tree; he saw 
the leaves change and become pound notes. 
wind came, and the paper money did not fall. 

““Make the wind to blow,’ cried Mr. Told angrily 
to the sexton. But Mr. Bundy was eating a pork pie 
that had been left from the last night’s feast and paid 
no heed to him. 

Mr. Told looked up at the tree. Could he climb it ? 
He saw his servant stiii busy with the wheel; he was 
paying no heed to his master. Then Mr. Told remem- 
bered that Mr. Haynay was a thin, spare man and 
could climb a tree like a cat. If Mr. Haynay chanced 


to come and saw the notes he would have them in a 
minute. 


But no 
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Mr. Told then looked at Mr. Bundy and hated him. 
There he was, giving no heed to anything in the world 
save the pork pie. He ate, as he always did, gratefully, 
as if he gave thanks to God with every mouthful. In 
the distance too Mr. Told saw the house that he wanted 
to buy. He began to climb the tree. 
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He thought that the notes were easy to reach, but 
the higher he went the higher went the money too, 
When at last he clutched the twig where they grew the 
bough he held to gave way and he fell to the ground. 

Mr. Bundy felt sorry. For Mr. Told had broken his 
neck. 


REALISM IN SCOTTISH FICTION 


by A. J. Cronin 


HE Scots have always been reputed a nation of 
hard and craggy realists, and it is probably true 
that they are essentially matter-of-fact and— 

with a conscious pride—grimly practical in the economic 
and social aspects of their life. But in their literature, 
paradoxically, they are far from being realistic. Examine 
the history of Scottish literature from its early times 
and you will find that Scottish writers, when not 
occupied by the pedantic, have been almost entirely 
engrossed by the romantic. 

William Dunbar for instance, the most noteworthy 
Scots poet of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, was undoubtedly a romantic. A disciple of 
Chaucer, he delighted especially in following what was 
flowery and “ poetic ’’’ in the master’s style. Kennedy, 
Gavin Douglas and David Lindsay, although attempt- 
ing to picture contemporary Scottish manners, were 
infected with this same natural romantic bias. There 
is always to be observed in their works that curious 
tendency to partiality, a tendency which developed 
much more strongly in the later literature of Scotland, 
especially in the years following the Act of Union in 
1707. The essential inability of the Scottish writers to 
see power and beauty in the commonplace and some- 
times painful, or even “ bad ”’ elements of everyday life 
and character—which was perhaps due to the frequently 
distorted values bred by religious bigotry—now united 
with a growing jealousy for the good name of their 
country. The resentment of all good Scotsmen at 
their appropriation by England gave rise to a narrow 
but deep patriotism. This could not be expressed 
politically and so manifested itself in literature, in 
an intense interest in old Scottish customs and speech, 
and in a desire to make Scotland the focus of the arts 
and Edinburgh the modern Athens. 

The revival under such conditions of the native speech 
as a literary vehicle, and the need to prove to the world 
that Scotsmen were in every way superior to men of other 
races, produced a mass of romantic and sentimental 
writing—a movement which, at the end of the century, 
led Burns with his great lyrical gift to sing the incompar- 
able beauties of his country. Incidentally it is interest- 
ing to note that when Burns most nearly approached 
the realistic he chose to use ‘‘ Serious English,’’ while 
in Broad Scots he was at his most romantic. 

Sir Walter Scott followed Burns in sometimes making 
a virtue of his inheritance of the Scottish tradition of 
sentiment and partiality, and it was he who linked 
Scottish literature to the Romantic Movement which 
swept most of Europe in the nineteenth century. 


Through the great audience he could always count on 
for his novels, he did much more than Coleridge to 
popularise this movement among all classes of readers 
in Britain. Another less well known Scotsman who 
contributed his share to the Romantic Movement was 
John Galt, at one time a friend of Byron. His extra- 
ordinarily copious and diverse works make a thoroughly 
romantic list, and also one typical of the romantic 


tradition in the hands of a writer lacking the great gifts _ 


of Burns or Scott. ‘‘ The Annals of the Parish” (a 
Scottish equivalent of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ’’) and 
an historical romance called ‘“‘ The Spae Wife ’’ evidence 
Scottish sentimentalism in excelsis. 

Scotland’s final gift to this great movement was a 
man who personified in many ways the Romantic Hero 
—Stevenson, standing flamboyant in his velveteen 
against a wide and starry sky. 

After this flowering of the Scottish sentimental 
tradition within the Romantic Movement, the impulse 
seemed to die down, or was carried on by such writers 
as Dr. John Brown who, when not pedantically theo- 
logical, composed essays in which he sought to canonise 
the Scottish peasant and even beatified a Scots collie. 

This is only a rough tracing, but it leaves little doubt 
of the fact that there has been in Scottish literature a 
definite strain of national romanticism which tended to 
gloss the faults and exalt the merits of Scottish character. 


HE book which really blew the lid off this Utopian 
conspiracy was ‘“‘The House With the Green 
Shutters,” a novel which dealt with life in a small 
Ayrshire community, and ruthlessly exposed the 
jealousies, slanders, spites and rankling animosities of 
its inhabitants. This book raised a storm of protest, 
chiefly from Scotsmen, who held that it was false, 
maintaining that it ‘‘ extenuated the bad qualities of 
their countrymen, that such a society as was therein 
depicted could not cohere for any time, for such 
cruelty and badness would of necessity soon destroy 
their possessors.”’ 

Lest I am misunderstood, it might be as well to stop 
here and consider for a moment what I infer by realists 
and realism. I do not define a realist as one who views 
life grimly and sordidly, but rather as one who repre- 
sents life deliberately and honestly, not as he conceives 
it should be, but as he finds it. By this I do not mean 
an exact picture or photograph of life, but something 
a little deeper and more significant. The novelist in 
representing actuality need not demonstrate a common- 
place photograph of life, but can give us a presentment 
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of it which shall be more striking, more cogent than 
reality itself. To be a realist is not necessarily to 
enumerate the countless insignificant incidents which 
create existence. That exactly is photography. The 
realistic artist, on the other hand, exercises his right of 
selectivity, rejecting the irrelevant, choosing the cognate 
facts, no matter that they be contradictory or merci- 
less. He shows them and welds them into something 
irrefutable, and that irrefutable thing is truth. 

It is this actual truth (without going into a meta- 
physical examination of truth) which seems to have 
been lacking in the tradition of Scottish letters until 
“ The House with the Green Shutters,” with its almost 
volcanic eruption, revealed all that had been so carefully 
glossed over or concealed. It was undoubtedly a 
pioneer book, and for a long time remained isolated, 
kept from many people who might have read and 
benefited from it by an encircling wall of shocked 
silence. But it had its effect among writers and, 
although other and more modern influences undoubtedly 
contribute, lately there has been creeping back into 
Scottish letters something of the realities which for so 
many years was lacking. 

Certainly, three books which I have read recently— 
“Land of Our Fathers,” by Ian MacPherson, “ Mrs. 
Ritchie,” by Willa Muir, and “‘ The World Is His Pillow,” 
by James Barke—very definitely give evidence of this 
new bias towards realism. Another novel—‘‘ Morning 
Tide,” by Neil Gunn—is also extremely interesting in 
this connection, for in this beautiful book the struggle 
between romanticism and realism is waged before our 
eyes. 


R.HUGH WALPOLE has gone the length of predict- 
ing a modern Scottish renaissance. There is less 
optimism in this forecast than one might imagine. Fora 
long time there has been a feeling in Scotland that 
Scottish literature has been decried becauseit is provincial, 
but a little thought will show how superficial is this 
idea. Balzac, Flaubert, Hardy and Bennett all had 
the courage to pitch their tents in a provincial milieu 
and to be victorious in that milieu. Indeed this 
choice was in the end their greatest strength, providing 
for their study human beings against the background 
of a strong family life and ways of living solidly rooted 
in the past, such as can never be found in great cities. 
It is worth noting that all Bennett’s best books dealt 
with provincial life in the main—including “‘ The Old 
Wives’ Tale ’’—whereas the books in which he dealt 
with city life are typified by the painstaking and 
monotonous documentation of ‘‘ Imperial Hotel.” (No 
novelist seems yet to have evolved a satisfactory 
technique for dealing adequately with the life of our 
huge modern cities.) 

This idea that critics have looked along their noses 
at Scottish literature for its provincialism has always 
been used to mask the unpleasant fact that critics object 
to the spurious sentimentalism and Doric partiality 
which has characterised so many Scottish writers. No 
pain is caused by admitting that critics dislike the 
provincialism of one’s literature; indeed there is a 
certain proud knowledge of being in the right attached 
to this admission, since it is obviously stupid to object 
to provincialism in its widest and best sense. But to 
admit spurious sentiment and Doric partiality is 
another matter altogether. 
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If we examine these two elements of our literature 
in an effort to defeat them in future, we find that they 
are only the superficial signs of a basically wrong attitude 
to art and life. The greatest artists have only described 
life as their special vision apprehended it. If any 
criticism of life has been seen in their work by 
others, it is only such criticism as can be evolved by 
observing life itself. But the spuriously sentimental 
artist presents a pretty picture of what he would like 
life to be—it is usually to all but himself and a few like- 
minded readers very inferior to life. An effort to define 
right and wrong makes for bad art. If we must drag 
our Puritan inheritance into art, our need to divide 
black from white, to show only the “ edifying ” (in the 
narrowest sense of the word), it must be by implication 
alone ; and even this is dangerous. 

If the renaissance, which we all long for, is to come, 
we must away with false values breeding partial senti- 
mentalism. Paradoxically enough, Martin Luther’s 
advice: ‘‘ Have no compunction on these witches. 
Burn all of them” seems to me appropriate in the 
circumstances. 


WOMEN. By Winifred  Holtby. 
Library). 2s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


Miss Winifred Holtby says that it does not matter if 
a woman is a virgin. This at the moment is very bold. 
Virginity in spinsters and continence in wives are held 
at the moment to be radical blemishes. In the current 
sex-books the so-called frigid wife is a monster ; in current 
literature and opinion, the virgin woman, let her appear 
to be getting on ever so smoothly, is none the less laying 
up for herself an inferno in her own subconscious com- 
pared with which all other infernos are weak and mild. 
It is difficult to be didactic on this point, but it is nice 
to hear somebody saying that mental fulfilment can give 
biological satisfaction as well as physical; and it would 
be awfully nice to hear somebody suggesting that all 
these women who are so good at the body’s rapture would 
be even more completely fulfilled by a whiff of the brain’s. 

Miss Winifred Holtby’s book is at once a résumé of 
woman’s position and the history of the women’s move- 
ment and a review of the impasse which the movement 
has reached owing to present conditions. With admirable 
lucidity she shows us the position which woman has held 
from ancient times on, and the struggles by which she 
has gradually vindicated her right to think, her right 
to work, and is still attempting to vindicate her right to 
be considered an equal human being with man instead of 
being perpetually differentiated from him by biological 
considerations. She shows how for the moment progress 
has been arrested by reaction;- how in this and other 
countries the slump has falsified woman’s position in 
regard to work, and how in countries such as Germany 
and Italy the recurrence of the military ideal has forced 
women back to the cult of the cradle. She comments 
with natural enthusiasm on the state of affairs in Russia, 
where, however well or badly woman’s emancipation may 
be said to be working, it is uniquely being given carte blanche 
to work, and concludes by suggesting some of the practical 
issues at which women should aim if they are to hope for 
equality. 

Miss Holtby’s book is calm, vigorous and thoroughly 
readable. She is absolutely on top of her subject. One 
must disagree with her on a point here and there, as when 
she suggests that a return to femininity in fashions is 
retrogressive (for surely to be able to wear shorts in the 
daytime and a train in the evening is to be getting the 
best of both worlds); but in the main we have to thank 
her for an excellent exposition of her subject and a warn- 
ing that the battle which seemed in a fair way to being 
won is still actually in hazard. 
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Rosamond Lehmann 
Photo: Ker Seymer 


ONSIDERING the speed with which literary re- 
putations sometimes rise, it is less surprising 
when they die than when they survive. One 

is apt to lay long odds against the immortality of a 
best-seller, forgetting ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” “‘ Waverley 
and “ Pickwick Papers,’ to name the more famous 
exceptions. 

It is now more than seven years since Rosamond 
Lehmann published her first novel, ‘‘ Dusty Answer.” 
Not a best-seller in the widest sense of that hard- 
worked term, it very quickly became known to many 
thousands of readers in England and America. In 
the latter country it was one of the early choices of 
the Book of the Month Club, providing one more instance 
of the frequent transatlantic affection for a book 
extremely English in quality. 

“Dusty Answer’’ is essentially a youthful book, 
but youthful neither in immaturity of technique nor 
in misinterpretation of human values. Its youth is in 
its theme and outlook. Like so many first works, it 
is the story of a childhood, and of life in a university— 
Cambridge—and is obviously based on personal experi- 
ence. Unlike most first novels, it shows a certainty 
of expression, a depth of emotion, and an understanding 
of disappointment rare in any novelist, young or old. 
“Dusty Answer ”’ appeals pre-eminently to the young, 
being one more testament to the truth that, if youth 
is golden, it has, equally, seasons of what seem the 
blackest despair. 

So essentially personal a book was “‘ Dusty Answer ” 
that Miss Lehmann’s many admirers wondered how, 
if at all, it could be succeeded, Would the author 
turn “‘ professed novelist,’ or would the book remain 
as a solitary achievement ? 

Miss Lehmann is not a quick or hasty worker, and it 
was three years before “A Note in Music” provided 
an answer which satisfied the hopes of everyone who 
had fallen under the spell of her first book. ‘‘ A Note 
in Music,” if a sombre book, is a very substantial 
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by Oliver Warner 


achievement. It was again the choice of a Book 
Society, this time that in England. 

Her theme in this story is both original and subtle. 
By contrasting two classes of English society, un- 
obtrusively, but with extraordinary skill, Miss Lehmann 
is able to convey the whole atmosphere of the upper 
social strata of an English provincial town. It is a 
book of light and shade; the light being the belief, 
so fervent in the mind of Grace Fairfax, her heroine, 
that there are at least some people whose lives are 
not bounded by the dull round which circumscribes her 
own ; the shade being those troubles, intangible though 
they may be, which know no distinction of class or 
circumstance. 

“A Note in Music” proved in no uncertain way 
that Miss Lehmann was capable of extending her 
range of experience and material, without in any way 
damaging the delicate structure of her art. Essentially 
sophisticated, she had lost none of the gracious limpidity 
with which her first book was distinguished. 

Her third novel, ‘ Invitation to the Waltz,” is 
without question the most delightful she has written. 
Again there is contrast, that between a successful and 
a less successful girl; there is humour, always con- 
trolled, but wholly real and living; and there is the 
development of the lyricism which underlay so much of 
“ Dusty Answer.” 

“Invitation to the Waltz ”’ is gossamer, delicate and 
enchanting, within its scope perfect, and leaving the 
way open for a sequel of exciting possibilities. 

Miss Lehmann has from the first been fortunate in 
finding an appreciative public, who have indeed given 
her every encouragement to write too much. It is a 
temptation which she has wisely and happily resisted. 

One of the most unexpected tributes came to her 
from La Vie Parisienne in a penetrating comment on her 
work: “‘ Mme. Lehmann est une romanciére admirable. 
Personne ne sait faire dialoguer comme elle, dire des 
mots impalpables, dont la vibration soit infinie, et 
décrire les paysages anglais, cette campagne si humaine, 
si humide, si romantique et si bien aménagée, qu’on 
a toujours des pleurs dans ses yeux, mais qu’on n’y 
perd pas un coup de dent. En somme, la poésie dans 
l’Ame et le confort autour de la guenille, c’est l’idéal 
d’une civilisation.” 

Miss Lehmann’s future is full of the most exciting 
possibilities. She has proved the sureness of her 
selection and the range of her potentialities: it only 
remains to extend or to deepen the impression she has 
already made. 

She is not among those perennially promising writers 
who never develop beyond a certain narrow limit. 
She sprang full-fledged into the ranks of the better 
modern writers, and the excitements which her future 
holds are foreshadowed by the swiftness and grace 
which in her last books are so predominant. 

There is little danger that she will overwrite: there 
is more that she will stint what is surely a sufficiently 
eager public. 
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DECEMBER IN DOWNLAND 


by A. G. Street 


ROM April to September my town friends envy 
me my rural existence, for during those months 
they look upon the English country-side as a 

paradise and spend a considerable amount of their 
Jeisure in visiting it. But from October to March they 
shun the country-side, and are apt to pity me because 
I live and work there during the winter. ‘ Ugh!” 
they say, as they watch the rain streaming down their 
office windows, “ Fancy living in the country now! 
Nothing but rain and mud and clouds. Give us town 
every time at this season.” 

And who can blame them? They are only occasional 
visitors to the country-side ; they do not really know 
it, and therefore they cannot appreciate its winter moods. 
But I do not need their pity either in winter or in 
summer. To anyone who obtains both his living and 
his pleasure from the land of England, to the man 
who lives in the country all the year round, even 
December has its charms. 

Possibly I am selfish, for not the least of these is 
the absence of the town visitor, which means that after 
months of bustle and noise the rural scene is quiet 
and peaceful once more. The hiker, the caravanner, 
the picnicker, the trespasser, and all other alien intruders 
have vanished to their winter quarters. Road traffic 
has lessened by more than half, and the discordant notes 
of the gramophone, the wireless set, the motor bike 
and the motor horn are no longer heard from the downs 
to the river from daylight until after dark. Instead the 
country-side is peopled only by those who belong to 
it, and, in consequence, a natural pleasing quiet reigns 
over it once more. 

In common with most of my neighbours I revel in 
this state of things. Once again we have our country- 
side all to ourselves, and, no matter what the weather, 
we can work and play undisturbed. Rain, snow, wind, 
frost and flood—we have been brought up to recognise 
them all as things which must inevitably be, and also 
to pursue our way in spite of them. The weather is an 
integral part of our daily life, being sometimes our 
friend and sometimes our enemy, but always it is our 
constant companion. Provided we are left alone we 
can deal with it in any mood quite adequately, and that 
is why the countryman enjoys to the full the rural 
privacy which December brings. 


E days are short, but still they are long enough 

to provide good sport in good measure for all classes 
of rural society. Those who can afford it may hunt 
the fox, or, now that the leaf is off the tree, shoot the 
pheasant. Their less wealthy neighbours may go 
ferreting rabbits, or wait for pigeons just before dusk in 
the round clumps of trees on the top of the downs. 
A certain proficiency in these things forms a necessary 
part of rural education, and when the Christmas holidays 
come along the young entry receive their first lesson in 
them. May be downland is not exactly a fashionable 
country for either shooting or hunting, but in December 
it gives good sport in both. There are deep gullies in the 
woods on the top of the downs, and the pheasant comes 
over these, well up and moving fast ; and your hunter 


must be a stayer, for to catch a fox you will have to 
ride down and up over those interminable down ridges 
at least twice. 

If you do not care for field sports, still there is no 
reason for you to scorn December in downland. Now 
is the time to walk on the downs. It is true that 
much of the life and colour which made the summer 
scene so glorious is missing, but, in compensation, the 
air has an invigorating tang in it, and so much more 
detail of the landscape is exposed to one’s view. 
Nature’s way in fashion is exactly opposite to man- 
kind’s. In the summer she wears her heaviest clothing, 
but in the winter she goes naked. Now the trees and 
hedgerows are leafless, and the fields are bare and 
empty. Summer’s green has disappeared, Autumn’s 
flaming beauty has pattered to the ground at the 
coming of the frost, and the country-side faces the 
winter wind, naked but unashamed. 


gtd the country-side is at rest, sleeping her long 
winter sleep in order to wake refreshed at the call 
of spring, and while she sleeps one can study her more 
closely. At this season I find that the lanes and the 
fields—even my own fields which I have known since 
babyhood—seem suddenly to have become strangers, 
and on a warm day I often linger on the downs to renew 
their acquaintance. My friends the trees have altered 
and somehow they seem rather forbidding; but as 
I study them I find a curious beauty in their bare 
skeletons, and know them again for true friends who are 
lovely at every season, with or without raiment. And 
when the frost takes pity on their nakedness, ana 
clothes their gaunt frames with silver lace, I give thanks 
that I live in the country during the winter to behold 
such delicate beauty. 

The downs over which I walk are bare and greenish- 
brown in colour, with here and there the white chalk 
of a rabbits’ burrow breaking the monotony. Some- 
times I come across a raised green embankment, which 
runs straight as a bow string towards Old Sarum. It 
is a Roman road, which has been left undisturbed for 
centuries, and which has merely greened over with the 
passing of time. Down in the valley below it dis- 
appears, for here the plough, that all-conquering imple- 
ment, has held sway for many years; but on a clear 
day I can pick it up again on the far hill-side, and once 
again notice that even where the plough rules the field 
gates are placed exactly in its line. 

Who then does not envy me my December walks ? 
This month is not all rain or snow; there is often sun- 
shine in December. It is not so bright as it was in June, 
but the air is clearer now. The rains have washed the 
blue haze from it, and the sky has lost its harsh glare, 
being now a limpid, lucid blue. Somehow I think 
that sound is carried from a distance more clearly at 
this season than in the summer time, possibly because 
the air is full of moisture. The tinkle of the sheep- 
bells, perhaps a full mile away across the valley, comes 
on the breeze so clearly and so purely to my ear. When 
December grants a day such as this, I am thankful for 
the winds and rains which have preceded it, and washed 
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and purified the air and the earth of all their summer 
humours, and freed them from all taint of mankind and 
his inventions. This time of Nature’s annual rest, 
this fallow period, these December days of purification, 
make possible her future glories during the coming 
spring and summer. 

Through all this peace and purity I can see from the 
high downs that ancient industry of -farming still 
carrying on. On the far hill-side are ploughs at work, 
some drawn by horses and some by tractors, the 
mechanical stutter of the latter being unable to offend 
the ear in such a spacious setting. Carts laden with 
manure crawl slowly from the yards uphill towards the 
field. A herd of cows is spread out in a horseshoe 
formation, busily eating hay which has been dropped 
from a wagon in this design. Higher up the hill-side 
the shepherd is pitching his fold for to-morrow, while 
his mate minds the flock upon the open down; and 
down in the water-meadows the drowner is busy cleaning 
out the irrigation ditches, the flash of his sharp tool 
showing brightly in the sunlight at intervals. Prepara- 
tion, preparation, and still more preparation for things 
to come is the business of farming, and all through the 
peaceful December picture I can watch this important 
industry making haste slowly but surely according to 
ancient custom. 


OMETIMES there is frost in December, hard frost 
day after day, which holds the country-side in an iron 
grip. Then there is no wind. Everything is still and 
dead, and the plough lies useless on the headland. But 
in the midst of this lonely hush farming goes on. It 
never stops—it cannot stop, it dare not stop. Stock 
must be fed and watered and still more preparation 
made for the future. Then, when I walk in the woods 
I hear the music of the hurdle-maker’s billhook, and 
from the downs I watch the blue incense of the hedger’s 
fire rising vertically towards a grey sky. Even when 
snow comes to shroud the dying year country work and 
country craftsmanship continue undisturbed. 

Hard frost, while it stops hunting, brings another 
country pleasure to take its place. A weather-wise 
farmer floods a meadow some days before in readiness, 
and, when the ice bears, rural communication brings old 
and young to the scene. Those who know skating only 
as it is performed on an indoor rink have missed a treat. 
Sixpence for adults and threepence for children is the 
charge. Cars and bicycles line the lane, and on the 
ice-covered meadow everyone in the neighbourhood is 
pleasuring. Skates of all patterns are to be seen, the 
very latest on the feet of the under thirties, and the very 
oldest on those above that age. Curiously enough, few 
of the middle-aged seem to be able to skate. In their 
youth there were few hard winters, and now they are 
too shy to learn indoors, exposed to the critical gaze 
of expert youth. But those in the sixties and seventies 
now seize the chance to show the young ones a thing 
or two, and the surprises are many. Who is this fat 
man, cutting such a perfect figure eight? He is the 
postman, whom we have seen hobbling along the roads 
all the summer. His skates are old-fashioned, his garb 
is his everyday uniform, and his round red face is one 
glorious beam of happiness. Will he play hockey ? 
He cannot be stopped, and old General So-and-So is 
eager to bag him for his side. Ice in a country meadow 
is a great leveller in more ways than one. 
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Still, December can show her dark side. Sometime 
I wake to find the world blotted out by dense mist, 
I breakfast by lamplight, and wonder if the sun has 
gone for good. But every form of weather in the country 
has its advantages as well as its disadvantages. In this 
mist I shall be able to get near enough to all sorts of 
game to ensure a good bag. The larder is empty, 9 
I take my gun, and set out. There are no fog lights to 
guide me but I know this country-side by the feel of 
it. Well-known shapes of trees and hedgerows loom 
ghost-like before me as I walk. Heavily-laden with 
the spoil the mist has brought me, I return to a good 
meal of country fare. Then, in a comfortable chair 
by the side of a log fire, while a pale sun outside the 
window strives to pierce the mist, I think of London’s 
fog, that foul yellow murk which I have experienced 
once or twice, and I thank my lucky stars for downland’s 
clean sweet mist. 

Often in December I go outside to have a look at the 
night. Sometimes the moon is up, but sometimes a 
velvety blackness greets me, so black that I am forced 
to stand still for a moment or two to accustom my 
eyes to it. Then I look up to the night sky to find it 
studded with stars. The whole world seems hushed 
and still. For a moment perhaps I think of town and 
its lights and its crowds. How lonely it is in the 
country! Then, suddenly, through the still dark the 
village church bells crash out their customary Christmas 
message, and I heave a sigh of content. Who wants to 
live in town during December? Not I. 


THE WILFRID WARDS AND THE TRANSITION. Vol. I. 
By Maisie Ward. 15s. (Sheed & Ward.) 


Here is another cross-section of the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the nineteenth century. W. G. Ward 
and Wilfrid Ward, father and son, played outstanding parts 
in that history. Both were scholars, both were men of 
high attainments. If W. G. had the greater intellectual 
gifts, yet his was the narrower mind. He was absorbed 
by speculation, and his power to understand his fellow men 
was small, He did not even understand his son. Wilfrid 
was more psychological and less speculative. Before he 
settled down to the life of a writer of philosophical essays 
and biographies, he spent several years of indecision as to 
his future. Brought up in a household in which religion— 
the ultramontane Catholicism of a convert—was the out- 
standing influence, he toyed for a time with the idea of 
entering the Church. Finally however he found his career 
as a writer. 

In these pages appear many of the big names of the 
literary and religious history of the nineteenth century. 
The Wards were on terms of friendship with everybody 
who were worth while—Newman, Manning, Ullathorne, 
Vaughan, von Hugel, Hutton, Balfour, Tennyson and a 
dozen others. They were highly connected and highly 
esteemed. 

To-day the animosity between the convert and the 
“born Catholic ’’ is wellnigh dead, but in the last century 
it was a very real thing. It might well have been, since 
a group of converts ruled the roost in England then, and 
their opinion of their new brethren was singularly low. 
Faber with his ludicrous Italianism and his appalling 
hymns, Manning with his Continental seminary ideas, 
naturally jarred on those who had borne the heat and the 
burden of the Penal Times. Even Newman the giant was 
not without his ultramontane practices. 

Wilfrid Ward, as of the second generation, was wiser and 
more tolerant. From this book, the first of two volumes, 
we can learn much that is new of an absorbing period that 
was not without its element of unconscious humbug. 


Hugh Gray 
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THE RENASCENCE OF CATALAN LITERATURE 


by J. L. Gili i Serra 


ITHOUT a doubt the young Spanish Republic 
owes her existence (even her subsistence) to 
Catalonia. Catalonia was the first place on 

the Iberian peninsula to proclaim the Republic, and, as 
Charles Maurras is reported to have said, to-day there 


Pocabolari molt profites per 
apendre Yo £Latalan Allamany 
y Zo Bllamany £atalan, 
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Frontispiece to a Catalan-German Dictionary dated 1502 
At this time Catalan literature spread by translation into Spain, France, 


Italy, Germany and England. 


(The script reads: “A vei rofitabl 
dictionary for learning “f 


the Catalan German and the German Catalan.) 


is a republic in Spain because the Catalans are repub- 
licans. 

But what is Catalonia? And why does she not 
accept unity with the rest of Iberia? Whither is she 
tending? And why do not her people speak Spanish ? 
In a short article it is impossible to answer all these 
questions even superficially. The most one can do is 
briefly to discuss the Catalan language and the Catalan 
literature—since these are the most obvious points of 
departure from the rest of Spain—and to draw attention 
to the fact that this Catalan literature has recently 
celebrated the first centenary of its renascence. 

Literary production is the result of individual effort, 
but in every land the birth of a literature is a collective 
result—the fruit of social contacts. The birth and 
development of the Catalan language, like that of all 
Latin languages, was closely determined by the social 
constitution of the epoch. It was also slow and much 
retarded. The popular literature (in other words the 
folk-lore) is of course as old as the language itself ; 
but, since it was transmitted orally, any detailed study 
of it is immensely difficult. In many manuscripts of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries (and here an almost 
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exact comparison may be made with the growth of the 
English language) one finds Catalan words intermixed 
with the Latin : the stabilisation of the Catalan language 
in the printed word had begun. And at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century the first Catalan text appeared, 
Afterwards there came the translation of the Bible, of 
narrative and religious literature, and of poetry ; that 
is to say, Catalan was now used for all manifestations 
of cultural expression. Moreover, this culture spread 
even into foreign lands. For instance, by this time 
Catalonia had become one of the greatest powers of 
the Mediterranean and her marine law served as a 
basis for all the marine codes of Europe. Indeed, in 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
Catalan works were translated into Spanish, French, 
Italian, English and German—surely an astonishing 
development for so youthful a language. 

Unhappily, however, in the fourteenth century a 
political and literary decline set in. Catalonia, which 
until this time had been open to all European influences 
and had breathed all the cultural airs, began to close 
up within itself. She was dazzled by the military and 
political glories of Spain. She renounced all contact 
with Europe and allowed herself to be swept into the 
flood of Spanish influence. Hence, slowly, there came 
about a literary disintegration: for three centuries the 
Catalan language and literature suffered an almost 
total annihilation. Only among the peasants was there 
no interruption in the use of Catalan both for speech 
and for correspondence. 

But this hardy language could not die. After two 
centuries of literary sterility, during which time Spanish 
was used exclusively, there followed a glorious rebirth. 
Young minds, following the teachings of Chateaubriand 
and the examples of Sir Walter Scott, experienced an 
awakening of the historical sense: they were fired with 
an enthusiasm for the deeds of the past. It was 
romanticism. But although the first poets of the 
fifteenth century responded to the emotional appeal of 
the romantic movement, they found the Catalan 
language too limited for any adequate expression of it 
themselves: it had been out of use so long (so far as 
literature was concerned) that it could not readily be 
employed as a conveyance for the new ideas. Never- 
theless, in 1833 Bonaventura Aribau published a 
patriotic poem written in Catalan. If the poem had 
no value as poetry, its Catalan feeling was so emphatic 
that at least it served as a call to awakening. It was, 
in fact, a challenge—and the challenge was answered. 
Timidly at first, but afterwards with great brilliance, 
the poets turned to Catalan: the theatre turned to 
Catalan: pseudo-historical novels, obviously influenced 
by Scott, were written in Catalan. In a word, the 
vernacular language of Catalonia had come to life. 

This does not mean, however, that the Catalan 
language was now a fully-fledged and adequate literary 
expression. Far from it. The course of development, 
from the beginnings of this renascence until now, has 
not been an easy one: the process of stabilising the 
language has been enormously difficult. Gradually new 
words were added and a means of subtler expression 
developed ; but it was not until the Institut d’Estudis 
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Caialans—and in particular Pompeu Fabra, one of its 
members—undertook the exciting task of purifying and 
giving form to the language that it reached its present 
dignity. Under their care it was transformed from an 
uncouth language into one suitable for the needs of 
modern speech and for the subtlest literary expression. 
But in praising the admirable work of Pompeu Fabra 
and the Institut d’Estudis Catalans it must not be 
forgotten that the ultimate debt is due to such poets 
as Carner, Bofill i Mates and Lopez, who used this 
academic research for their creative ends. In their 
poetry, these poets made it quite clear that, the medieval 
bric-a-brac once shattered and definite forms once 
established, Catalan could become a rich and malleable 
language fitted to the subtlest needs. 

One fact which is perhaps surprising and may well 
have considerable effect on future Anglo-Catalan rela- 
tionships is the extraordinary adaptability of Catalan 
for exact translation from the English. It is certain 
that many difficult Shakespearean passages can be 
translated almost word for word into Catalan, whilst 
the Catalan translations of modern English authors are 
often far more accurate and far more sympathetic than 
those in French, Italian and Spanish. Thus there are 
already translations from the more important works 
of such varied modern English authors as Wells, 
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Chesterton, Aldous Huxley, Virginia Woolf, Maurice 
Baring, etc. In return, it is to be hoped that in time 
there will appear translations of such distinguished 
Catalan authors as Ruyra, Sagarra, Bertrana, etc. If, 


in the past, Catalan has been but rarely studied by 


foreigners, there are now reliable grammars and diction- 


_aries available for its study in England, France and 


Germany. 

But, it may be asked, is there really any future for 
Catalan? The answer is undoubtedly yes. It might 
at one time have been reasonably feared lest this com- 
paratively sudden renascence should prove short-lived ; 
but that fear has already proved groundless. It was 
not a death-spasm but a veritable rebirth. Literary 
expansion (as history has repeatedly shown) is usually 
connected with political*expansion ; that being the case, 
it is improbable that the Catalan language will cross 
its geographical borders and enjoy again that renown 
of earlier days. Whatever developments the future 
may hold for her, Catalonia can never hope for such 
a political preponderance as once she enjoyed. Never- 
theless there are signs—such as that of the appointment 
last December of a Catalan chair in the University of 
Liverpool—that at least the Catalan language is now 
being recognised as the live language of an intensely 
live people. 


‘THE WIFE OF FLANDERS 


Dramatised from John Buchan’s Story 


by Susan Buchan 


CHARACTERS : 


DAME ALYS 

THE MONK OF CLUNY 
CURATE OF ST. MARTIN’S 
FIRST WAITING WOMAN 
SECOND WAITING WOMAN 
ANTON, a serving man 


SCENE : May be played before the curtain. 
(ENTER TWO WAITING WOMEN and stand 
in front of a curtain) 


ist WAITING WoMAN: Well, I’m not afraid, if you are. 

2ND WAITING WoMAN: (mockingly) Oh, aren’t you? 
Well, just go in, then. 

ist WAITING Woman: It’s not quite time yet—the 
Cathedral bell hasn’t rung Compline. 

2ND WAITING WomAN: I thought you weren’t in any 
hurry. 

1st WAITING WomaN : It’s like facing a hurricane, or 
the blast of a furnace. 

2ND WalITING WoMAN: You're right there. I'd rather 
face the blast of a furnace myself. Her words 
blister and sting worse than any fire... . 
(confidentially) D’you think she'll last much 
longer ? 


Ist WAITING Woman: I don’t know, I’m sure. I 
sometimes think she’ll see us all out, she’s so 
strong. Why, she must have got the strength 
of three teams of oxen. 


(ANTON the serving man comes through the 

curtains with a cat in his arms. As he 

closes them behind him a high laugh is heard.) 
(ANTON is chuckling to himself) 


IST AND 2ND WAITING WoMEN : (eagerly) What’s she 

been saying ? 

ANTON (shaking with laughter) She said: “ Give Tib 
a full meal of offal and away with yourself. 
Your rats are a weak breed. Give me those 
stout grey monsters we used to have ’— 
(admiringly). She’s still a sportsman even on 
her deathbed. 

2ND WAITING Woman: Who’s with her now ? 

ANTON: The Cluniac monk and the curate of St. 
Martin’s (chuckles again). She said, she said... 

IST AND 2ND WaITING WoMEN: What? Oh, do tell 
us, please. ; 

ANTON: (puts an arm round each of their necks) She 
said to the curate of St. Martin’s: ‘‘ Don’t stand 
there like a sow about to...” (pulls their 
heads together and whispers—they both laugh too) 
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He looked shocked enough when the rat-hunt 
went on, I can tell you, and she said: ‘‘ What 
have I done to have that howlet staring at me ? ” 


(A PRIEST comes quickly through the curtains 
looking frightened and scandalised. He 
crosses himself and seems about to speak, 
then checks himself and walks slowly out (left). 
ANTON and the TWO WAITING WOMEN 
look after him and laugh) 


Ist WAITING WoMEN: My word, he does seem upset. 
The Cluniac’s not so easily frightened. 

2ND WAITING Woman : I wonder he dares stay there. 

ANTON: Oh, he'll do anything for a good dinner. 
Besides, he’s trying to get her to leave some 
money for his blessed Abbey, in her will. 


(The tinkle of a bell is heard) 

(The curtains are drawn aside their fullest 
extent, showing a room lit by torches and 
two braziers. To the right centre there is a 
large bed with its hangings drawn back. At 
the head of the bed is hung a unicorn’s horn, 
which casts a long shadow on the wall at the 
back. The room gives an impression of 
wealth and solid splendour. In the bed lies 
DAME ALYS. Her hair is white, but her eyes 
are keen and piercing. She is wrapped in 
a white fur cape. To the middle left of the 
scene, beside the bed, sits the MONK from 
Cluny, a sleek ecclesiastic of a worldly type.) 
(When the scene opens DAME ALYS and the 
MONK are laughing at some scandal he has 
been telling her) 


Monk : I could tell you many more tales if you wish 
to hear them. 
Dame Atys: Peace, while they bring you your supper. 


(A table and wine and food are brought in by 
the TWO WAITING WOMEN and put before 
the MONK, who smacks his lips, rolls up 
his sleeves, says a Latin grace and begins 
to eat) 

(Exit 2nd WAITING WOMAN) 


Ist WAITING Woman: Will you take your draught, 
madam ? 

DaME Atys: No, fool, not now. I take it an hour 
before dawn. See that you bring it at the right 
time—I know you hate being brought out of vour 
warm bed to give it to me. 

1sT WAITING WomaAN: (reproachfully) Oh, madam ! 

DaME ALys: Go now; I will ring for you. 


(Exit 1st WAITING WOMAN) 


Monk: What potion has the leech prescribed ? 

DamE ALys: Potions! Don’t mention them. I’d 
leech them if I got a chance. Why, father, 
would you believe it, I’ve had every leech of note 
in Flanders and Artois in this room. Yes, and 
I wish you’d seen them bowing and scraping and 
rubbing their hands and saying: ‘“‘ And how is 
our ladyship to-day?” But I wanted to live 
and so began by taking their advice. 

Monk: And may I ask what they prescribed ? 

Dame Atys: Oh, the usual things—what everyone’s 
always been given. First, tinctures of earth- 
worms. Then they changed that and tried a 
confection of spiders and woodlice; then the 
broth of skulls with ants’ eggs and crabs’ claws. 
They didn’t do me any good—I could have told 
them that from the start. 
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Monk: And then what ? 

DamE Atys: Oh, well, then that old prescription~ 
you know—live toads roasted in a pot and 
ground to powder. 

Monk: (surprised) But surely that did you good ? 

DameE Atys: No. I never had much faith in it, but 
all the same I submitted meekly to taking it. 

Monk: (roguishly) Meekly ? 

DamE Atys: Yes, meekly, because I thought there was 
an off-chance one of these things might cure me, 
and I wanted to live. But when I saw that none 
of the stuff they were giving me made any 
difference I amused myself by throwing it all at 
the apothecary. 

Monk: You threw the medicine at him ? 

Dame Atys: Yes, and how I laughed when the stuff 
he pretended to think good for me went all over 
his clothes! How he spluttered and choked ! 
(laughs). 

Monk: Ha! ha! ha! 

DamE Atys: Now I stick to the powdered elk-horn 
brought in by the foresters of the Houlthurst 
woods. As it was taken from the beasts between 
the festivals of the Virgin it ought to do me some 
good. 

Monk : Surely, surely it has never been known to fail ? 

Dame Atys: I wonder. Is your dinner to your liking ? 

Monk: Your house and board, my lady, are queen- 
like. Indeed I have seen worse in palaces. 

Dame Atys: (not quite pleased) Too fine, eh, for a 
burgher wife ? Well, rank is an man makes it. 
After all, the kings of England were sprung from 
a tanner. 

Monk: (intent on his dinner) Indeed, my lady—the 
kings of England? Were they really? Well, 
well ! 

DamME Atys: (raising her hand) Now listen, father. 
I made a vow to God long ago that I would set 
any children that He might grant me amongst 
the great of the earth, and I’ve done it. 

Monk: (hastily) You have indeed. 

Dame Atys: Philip, my son, is affianced to that pale 
girl of Avesnes, and hasn’t he got more acres 
of pleasanter land than any knight in Artois ? 

Monk: He is marrying well—but indeed not above the 
dignity of your house. 

Dame Atys: House, you call it? Well, if it’s a house, 
I’ve built it stone by stone. What was my 
husband Willebald but a plain merchant man, 
the kind you see scores of in the Friday market ? 
Mark you, father, when I saw him on the plain- 
stones there by the English harbour, I knew 
that he was the weapon made for me. 

Monk: (after dipping his hands into a silver basin and 
drying them at the brazier’s heat, sits down again 
and prepares to listen) I pray you tell me more, 
Dame Alys. 

Dame Atys: (her voice softer and more tender than before) 
You have never journeyed to King’s Lynn, 
father? ... 


(MONK shakes his head) 


. . . No reason much to go there, and nothing 
to see but sand-bars and fens with the sound 
of a noisy sea always in your ears. But I lived 
there till I was fifteen. 
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Monk: Beyond doubt you were of princely lineage and 
fortune. 

DaME Atys: Lineage—yes. I am descended from 
Forester John and have the blood of many 
ancient kings in my veins. But fortune—no. 
War and famine had stripped our house to the 
bone. The uncle I lived with was a miser, to 
make things worse, and our only income was 
what he made by doing shipwright’s work for 
the foreign captains. 

Monk: But your beauty ? 

DaME Atys: I was a thin, ill-nourished chit of a girl, 
though my mirror didn’t discourage my hopes. 
I was eating my heart out, sick of waiting for 
something interesting to happen, when one 
March morning Willebald walked up the jetty 
in a new red cloak—a good-looking man with a 
broad beard and a jolly laugh (pauses). 

Monk: And then ? 

DaME Atys: He supped at my uncle’s house, and a 
week later asked me in marriage. My uncle 
wanted to drive some silly sort of a bargain, 
but I soon silenced him. I knew that Willebald 
would be wax in my hands, and I had no dowry 
but a ring, and a brain that he couldn’t have 
bought for all his gold. Yes, from the first I 
opened new roads for him. He was very careful 
and timid, and had just done as his father before 
him, buying wool and salt fish from the English. 
A good trade of small and sure profits ... 

Monk: Small profits sometimes make men rich. 

DaME ALys: Yes, but big ones make them richer. I 
flew at a higher quarry than Willebald, for, 
mark you, there was much in England that had 
a value on this continent, and the funny part was 
that no Englishman guessed it. 

Monk: (curiously) What sort of things were they ? 

Atys: (triumphantly) Roman things. Remains 
of bustling Roman towns and rich Roman houses 
disappeared as every tide brought in new robbers 
from the sea. 

Monk: A sad pity that so much should be lost. 

DaME Atys: Yes, but not all. Many of the precious 
things were hidden, and the place of their hiding 
forgotten. Bit by bit the churls found the 
treasure troves; they kept very quiet about 
them, and melted down jewels and sold them 
piecemeal to Jews for Jews’ prices, and then 
threw away the rest. Why, father, I’ve seen 
with my own eyes marble heads of heathen gods 
broken with a hammer to make mortar of, and 
great cups of onyx and alabaster used as water- 
troughs for dogs. Well, I sent pedlars up and 
down to collect the stuff, and what I bought for 
pence I sold for gold, and plenty of it too, in the 
Germanies and in the French cities. Meanwhile 
we stayed at home getting richer and richer. 

Monk : I had heard great tales of your enterprise. 

Dame ALys: Packman’s tricks, but I dare say they 
make a good story. 

Monk: May I hear it ? 

DaMEALys: I turned my eyes to the East, the Merchants 
of Venice were princes—why not those of Bruges ? 

Monk: Why not indeed. 

DAME ALys: Well, it took some doing, and if you see 
Innsbriick metals, furs from Muscovy and silks 


from Italy in our booths, I can tell you they 
didn’t come there without a struggle. We fought 
a long, bitter fight. We had to make a new road 
over icy mountains, with a horde of freebooters 
hanging on the skirts of our merchant trains . . . 

Monk: But you triumphed ? 

Dame Atys: In time we did, but we were many times 
on the edge of beggary, and we had fearful losses. 
Yes, in the end we triumphed, and a day came 
when we had so many bands of Free Companies 
in our pay, that the progress of our merchandise 


was like that of a great army (pauses). Also 
there were other ways. 

Monk: Other ways ? 

DaME Atys: Well, what about pilgrims? Doesn’t a 


pilgrim travel unsuspected, for who would be so 
daring as to rob a holy man? And he is free 
from burghal dues, and if the goods be small 
and very precious, pilgrims can carry them. 

Monk: Sin, my lady—sin, I fear. 

Dame Atys: Sin it doubtless was, but I have made an 
atonement which will make the Church rejoice 
that I dared to sin. After all, didn’t I buy with 
a bushel of gold a leg of the blessed St. George 
for the new Kirk? Then what about the 
diamond as big as a thumbnail and so bright 
that it lights the shrine on a dark day? Yes, 
and that crown of ostrich feathers I gave to Our 
Lady at Aix? 

Monk: (soothingly) A mother in Israel, in truth. 

Dam_E Atys: Yes, in Israel. Mark you, father, when 
God blinded the eyes of the Jews to the coming 
of the Lord Christ, He opened them very wide 
to all lower matters. They soon saw what I was 
after, and Willebald would have fought them. I, 
more wise, bought them at a price. They’ve 
worked faithfully for me for twenty years. You 
say well a mother in Israel. 

Monk: I could wish that a Christian lady had had no 
dealings with the accursed race. 

DamE Atys: Then you could wish folly. And I can 
tell you that on my own affairs I take no man’s 
guiding, be he monk or merchant. Willebald is 
long dead—may he sleep “ in peace.” (Both cross 
themselves) He was always a burgher like that 
child of his. 


ag WAITING WOMAN with a piece of 
ur draped over her arm) ~ 


Damp Atys: Well, and what do you want ? 

WaltTInG WomAN: I thought your ladyship might be 
cold. It’s snowing outside. 

Dame ALys: I’ve got my bell, fool, and still strength 
to ring it. 

WAITING Woman : I only wanted... 

DamE ALys: (in a slightly softer tone) Well, you can 
lay it over my feet. Now go, and don’t come 
back till I ring... 


(Exit WAITING WOMAN) 


. . . She’s fond of me—I will say that for her. 
I don’t spare her either, so that’s rather strange. 

Monk: (under his breath) Strange itis. (aloud) As your 
ladyship was saying—about your child? You 
have surely more than one—they spoke of two 
children, a daughter and a son. 
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Dame Atys: The girl was Willebald’s—a poor slip of 
vulgar stock with the spirit of a house-cat: -She 
wasn’t bad looking and I would have married her 
well, but she thwarted me, and chose to wed a 
lout of a huckster in the Bredestreet. Well, 
she’ll have her portion of Willebald’s gold, but 
none from me. But my son Philip has rare 
blood in his veins. I name no names, and he is 
supposed to be Willebald’s getting. But, father, 
to you at the end of my days I speak the truth. 
Philip--(pauses). 

Monk: Philip, my lady ? 

Dame Atys: (softly) Philip’s father is dead long ago 
fighting the heathen, but I can see him as if it 
were yesterday when he rode into these streets 
in spring. They called him Phoebus, for his face 
was like the sun. 

Monk: But your husband ? 

DameE Atys: Oh, Willebald, good dull man, was never 
jealous, and was glad that his wife should be 
seen in brave company. Did I not lead the 
dance with my lover at the Burgrave’s festival, 
and sit with him in the garden of St. Vaast, 
his head in my lap, while he sang me virelays 
of the South. What was Willebald to me and 
his lean grey wife to him? (softly) Oh, the lost 
sweet days! Philip, my darling, you may be a 
brave gentleman, but you'll never equal him 
who loved your mother. 

Monk: But the young lord Philip, your son, madam. 
You have great plans for him? What does he 
do at the moment ? 

Dame Atys: I know not—he’s probably sowing a fine 
crop of wild oats. No, I remember, he is going 
to marry the girl of Avesnes. It seems he loves 
her. I haven’t seen her myself, but I expect 
she is a green girl with a white face and cat’s eyes. 
But she is of Avesnes and that blood comes pure 
from Clovis. Well, she’ll be a clever woman if 
she keeps any son of mine at her side. 


Monk: A brave and peaceable knight, I have heard 
tell. 
Dame Atys: Brave beyond a doubt, and peaceable 


when his will is served. He will play boldly for 
great things and will win them. Gold and his 
high hand will set my Philip by the side of kings. 
Lord Jesus, what a fortune I have made for him ! 
(counts on her fingers) Coined money at the gold- 
smiths and in my cellars. Ships at the ports. 
A hundred busy looms—lands and houses— 
boats on the Rhine—convoys running between 
Antwerp and Venice. Then there’s this house 
of mine with furniture which few kings could 
buy. My sands are sinking in the glass, father, 
but even now I love to lie abed and hear the 
bustle of wagons and horses in the street, and 
the clatter of servants. Hourly more riches are 
coming to me and to my son. 

Monk : (anxiously) But if the Sire God in His inscrut- 
able providence should call your son to His holy 
side, what provision have you made for so 
mighty a fortune? Does your daughter then 
share ? 

Dame Atys: She'll not get a bezant of mine. She has 
something from Willebald, and her dull husband 
makes a livelihood that will be enough for her 
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and her three female brats. By the Gospels, 
she will lie on the bed she has made. 

Monk : (still anxiously) But if your most worthy son 

should die childless ? 

Dame Atys: (laughing with malice) I see what you 
are after, father. Yes, I have made dispositions, 
Such a chapel will be built in the new Kirk— 
Rome cannot equal it, I can tell you. I haven't 
forgotten the poor or the monks of Saint Sauveur, 
If my seed is not to continue on earth I will make 
favour in Paradise. 

Monk: (still more anxiously) And we of Cluny, 
madam ? 

Dame Atys: I haven’t forgotten Cluny. Its abbot 
shall have the gold flagons from Jerusalem and 
some wherewithal in money—(shivers). But I 
don’t like this talk. Philip won’t die, and like 
his mother he loved Holy Church and will 
befriend her. (pause) Listen, father, it is long 
past the hour when men cease from labour, and 
yet my servants are busy. Hark to all that noise 
below. That will be the convoy from the Verman- 
dois. (Holds up her hand and BOTH listen) Jesu, 
what a night ! 


(Wind and snow beat on the casement: the 
brazier is burning low : the MONK pulls his 
robe round him) 


(Noise outside increases) 


Dame Atys: furiously) What in the devil’s name is 
the matter? Some muddle, I suppose, among 
the pack riders. (rings bell) That new man 
Derek is an oaf of oafs. (rings bell again—there 
is a gust of wind, but no answer) Bestir yourself, 
father, and call Anton—there’s a blight of deaf- 
ness on this place. 


(MONK rises from his feet shivering. As he 
does so, ANTON enters (left). He stands 
silent for a moment and stares at DAME 
ALYS, then he stumbles forward towards the 
bed) 


ANTON: Madam, dear madam, evil news has come, 
A post from the Avesnes—the young master . . . 

DaME ALys: (her voice rising almost to a scream) Philip, 
my son ! 

Anton: The Lord has taken away what He gave. 
Sir Philip is dead, killed in a scuffle with high- 
way robbers. Oh, the noble young lord, the fair 
young knight! Woe upon this stricken house ! 
(he kneels by the bed, crossing himself and crying 
out) O Jesu, help us! O Mary mother, save us ! 


(DAME ALYS lies quite still, staring in front of 
her. ANTON stumbles to his feet and lights 
two candles) 


Dame ALys: (in a voice hardly louder than a whisper) 
I follow Philip. Sic transit gloria... Call 
me Arnulf the goldsmith and Robert the scrivener. 
Quick, man, quick—I have much to do before 
I die. 

(Exit ANTON hurriedly. The MONK ap- 
proaches the bed—farther side) 

Monk: Sister, the Hand of the Lord is heavy upon 
you. Whom He loveth He chasteneth . . . 


(She says nothing, but lies staring in front of 
her) 
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But there is reward for the faithful who, having 
amassed riches in this world, have remembered 
Holy Church at their death. The order of Cluny 
labours day and night for the good of men, but 
its poverty makes its work hard and over- 
laborious—our abbot has been your friend, good 
sister. 


DAME ALys: (speaks in a low voice—the MONK bends 
forward to catch her words) Peace, you babbler. 
I am done with your God. When I meet Him 
I will outface Him. My riches go to the Bur- 
grave for the comfort of this city where they 
were won. Let your broken rush of a Church 
wither and rot. 


(The MONK falls back in horror and stands 
with his back to the wall, crossing himself 
and mumbling intonations. He looks utterly 
terrified and DAME ALYS closes her eyes. 
There is a noise outside. She opens her eyes 
and tries to sit up, but falls back again on the 
pillows) 


(Enter ANTON—he is shaking all over) 


Madam, dear madam, there is another 
message. One from Bredestreet from your lady 
daughter. An hour ago she has borne a child— 
a son, madam. 


(DAME ALYS laughs low and hoarsely : the 


ANTON : 
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MONK falls on his knees and buries his face in 
his cowl. ANTON tells his beads) 


Dame Atys: Mea Culpa! Mea Maxima Culpa! I 


judged the Sire God over hastily. He is merry 
and has wrought a jest on me. He has kept His 
celestial promise in His own way. He takes my 


brave Philip and gives me a babe. So be it. 
It has my blood and the race of Forester John 
will not die. Arnulf the scrivener will have an 
easy task: he need but write the name of this 
new-born in Philip’s place. What is the child 


like, Anton? ... 
(ANTON leans over the bed and whispers 
to her) 
. . . Strong, you say, and well formed. I wish 


that my arms could have held him, but I must 
be about my business of dying. I will take the 
news to Philip. 
(The MONK rises and, raising his crucifix, 
goes over the bed and holds it up) 

DAME ALys: Begone, man, I have done with the world. 
Anton, rid me of this ape. Go fetch the priest 
of St. Martin’s, for I would confess to him. Yon 
curate is no doubt a fool, but he serves my 
jesting God. 

(CURTAIN) 


A BOOK-COLLECTING EXHIBITION 


by lolo A. Williams 


MOST interesting and original exhibition has just 
been held at Messrs. Bumpus’s bookshop in 
Oxford Street. And though it will have closed 

before these words appear in print, I cannot resist the 
temptation of devoting to it this month’s “ Collector” 
article. 

The thesis of the exhibition was that it is not necessary 
for the collector of books either to follow the traditional 
lines, to collect, that is to say, the books which the great 
collectors of the past have most esteemed, or to buy 
volumes which are monetarily very valuable. There 
are many ways in which a collector may build up an 
interesting collection, reflecting his individual tastes, 
even without spending a great deal of money upon it. 
Messrs. Bumpus therefore called their exhibition ‘‘ New 
Paths in Book Collecting,” taking the title from a volume 
of essays, edited by Mr. John Carter and just published 
by Messrs. Constable at ten shillings. The contents of 
the exhibition were not identical with those of Mr. 
Carter’s volume, but there was much ground common 
to the two. 

About fifteen different suggested types of collection 
were illustrated at Bumpus’s, and it will not be possible 
for me to deal with them all here. Some, such as those 
of books printed on coloured paper or in coloured ink, 
and of the first books of modern private presses, have not 
very much attraction for me personally. Others, such 
as the “ author-collections ” of books by such writers 
as Mr. Kipling, Mr. Coppard, Mr. Aldous Huxley and 
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Mr. David Garnett, though admirable in their way, did 
not seem to me to show any marked originality in kind 
—they were collections of a sort that is in no way new. 
More interesting was the series of books by, and relating 
to, M. G. Lewis, author of “‘ The Monk ”’ (1796), which 
was shown as an example of how an author-collection 
can be expanded. It included a number of highly 
curious parodies, imitations and abridgments of Lewis’s 
work. 

Certain other sections I found enthralling—and the 
only way to write about a display of this kind is to state 
one’s personal reactions and prejudices. There was, for 
example, a set of about twenty books illustrating the 
development of the Theory of Evolution. The earliest 
was Erasmus Darwin’s “‘ The Botanic Garden,” of which 
the second volume was published in 1789 and the first 
two years later in 1791—an odd reversal of the usual 
order. Here also were Charles Lyell’s “ Principles of 
Geology ” (1830-33), Herbert Spencer’s “‘ Social Statics ”’ 
(x851) and “ Principles of Psychology ’”’ (1855), and of 
course Charles Darwin’s ‘‘ On the Origin of Species by 
means of Natural Selection ”’ (1859). There were also 
later works in this section. 

The binding and illustration of books also supplied 
the ideas for several types of collection. One was 
assembled by Mr. Thomas Balston to illustrate English 
Book-Illustration between 1880 and 1900. This was 
subdivided between series such as Macmillan’s “ Cran- 
ford Series,” of which Hugh Thomson was the chief 
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illustrator, and books chosen as examples of the work 
of individual artists, including Walter Crane, Phil May, 
Sir Bernard Partridge and others. While as to binding 
there was first of all a general historical series, showing 
the evolution of “ Trade’’ and Publisher’s Bindings 
from 1600 to 1900. The point was made that before 
the introduction of cloth bindings in the early twenties 
of last century, when binding became definitely the 
publisher’s responsibility, it was left as late as 
possible in a book’s career. Neither the person for 
whom the work was printed, nor the wholesaler, normally 
bound it ; and “ original bindings ’’ were probably the 
work of the retail bookseller, who bought his stock in 
quires and had it bound piecemeal as his sales depleted 
his supply of bound copies. Some sixty-five picked 
bindings of many kinds were shown in this section, 
the majority being nineteenth century cloth. 


LOSELY allied to the last section was the 
display of “ Yellow-Back”’ novels, arranged 
by Mr. Michael Sadleir. This style origi- 

nated in the eighteen-fifties, but certain earlier 
approaches to it, such as the “ Patent Illuminated 
Cover” of Leigh Hunt’s “ Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla ” (1847), were also shown. According to 
Mr. Sadleir’s arrangement the “ Yellow-Backs of the 
Golden Age ’’ were those of the fifties, especially such 
things as the editions of Marryat for which “ Phiz” 
designed the covers so admirably and humorously. 
These were very much better, artistically, than the 
deliberately facetious and rather crude covers for Arthur 
Sketchley’s “‘ Mr. Brown ”’ series, which began in 1866 
with “The Brown Papers.” The “ Yellow-Back ” sur- 
vived until the early years of the present century, especi- 
ally in connection with the sporting novels of Nat Gould. 
To my mind, however, the style seems most comfortably 
at home with the melodramatic novels of the eighties 
and nineties, especially those of Ouida. A long run of 
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that lady’s works in “‘ Yellow-Back ” form was shown, 
including editions of “ Moths,” ‘‘ Othmar,” “ Held in 
Bondage,”’ “ Idalia,” ‘‘ Signa” and “ Tricotrin.”” What 
fun it was to gaze at the pictorial covers of these books 
and try to guess from each of them the plot of the story— 
for I must confess a total ignorance of the contents of 
Ouida’s novels. 

Further ‘‘ Yellow-Backs ”’ were included in another 
division of the exhibition, that containing first editions 
of famous detective novels. This too was a fascinating 
section, from which I formed at least one resolution—to 
read at the first opportunity some of the novels of ‘‘ Dick 
Donovan,” who had a real genius for titles. What rail- 
way traveller could resist “Who Poisoned Hetty 
Duncan ?”’ “‘ Wanted!” or “ Link by Link ”—the last 
an almost perfect name for a novel of detection? I was 
attracted too by other pre-Doyle works such as Andrew 
Forrester’s “ Revelations of a Private Detective ”’ (1863) 
and by the “ Revelations of a Lady Detective ’”’ by the 
author of “ Skittles.” The latter had on the cover the 
picture of a crinolined lady smoking a cigarette, with a 
glass of brandy and water standing on a table beside her. 
Wilkie Collins’s “‘ Moonstone,” several of the Sherlock 
Holmes volumes, translations from Gaboriau, E. C. 
Bentley’s ‘‘ Trent’s Last Case,” Gaston Leroux’s 
““ Mystery of the Yellow Room,” F. W. Crofts’s ‘‘ The 
Cask ’’—these and many other classics of detective 
fiction were there. 

Other exhibits were first editions of books relating to 
the Great War, and English books first published in 
America and vice versa. But of these I have no space 
to write. The whole exhibition was a stimulating one, 
which might well prompt any collector to ask himself 
whether he was really making the most of his oppor- 
tunities, and bringing together a collection bearing the 
stamp of his own individuality, or whether he was 
merely buying books because they were already “‘ col- 
lected ”’ by others. 


CATALOGUES 


by lolo A. Williams 


N Catalogue 63, issued by Messrs. Elkin Mathews, 
| I notice a scarce eighteenth century poem, 
the first edition of Christopher Anstey’s ‘“ An 
Election Ball in Poetical Letters in the Zomerzetshire 
Dialect,’”’ a folio printed in 1776. This ranks in merit 
perhaps next after Anstey’s famous ‘‘ New Bath Guide,” 
and the first edition is the only one in the Somersetshire 
dialect. Later editions were recast in ordinary English. 
The original edition is not at all easy to get hold of, and 
the present copy is certainly not over-priced at {1 15s. 
A set of Cook’s “‘ Voyages,” in eight volumes quarto 
and one folio, 1773-1784, bound in contemporary russia 
leather (except the folio volume) is priced at {25. Among 
comparatively modern books is a copy of Maurice 
Hewlett’s first book, “ Earthwork Out of Tuscany,” 
(1895), of which only five hundred copies were printed 
and which has become very rare. {12 Ios. is asked for 
it here. 
Messrs. James Tregaskis and Son send a copy of their 
catalogue number Iorr. It opens with a section devoted 
to books printed by John Baskerville or with his types ; 


among them are the following : Shaftesbury, ‘‘ Character- 
isticks,”” three volumes, 8vo, 1773, £22 I0s.; seven 
volumes of the Quarto Classics, in contemporary 
mottled calf, described as a fine set, 1757-1773, {18 ; 
the Bible, folio, Cambridge, 1763, £38; and Ariosto, 
“ Orlando Furioso,”’ four volumes, royal 8vo, 1773, £18. 
Other subheadings in this list include Bewick, Bibles, 
Bodoni Press, Cambridge, Canada, Character Books, 
Children’s Books and Colour Plates. Among a 
number of interesting bindings is one done for Queen 
Elizabeth and decorated with the badge used by her 
in memory of her mother. The book so bound is 
Lucius Fenestella, “ De Magistratibus, Sacerdotisque 
Romanorum,”’ Paris, 1549-51, and the price is £85. 

In Messrs. Francis Edwards’s list number 576 is 
a copy of an important work on English furniture, 
Thomas Sheraton’s “The Cabinet Maker and Up- 
holsterer’s Drawing-Book,”’ quarto, printed for the 
author in 1793. It costs £45. A number of “ Associa- 
tion Books ’’ includes a presentation copy of the 1898 
edition of Sir James Barrie’s ‘‘ A Window in Thrums,”’ in 
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which the author has written some amusing verses to 
Mrs. Augustine Birrell, beginning : 


‘ Please, Mrs. Birrell, will you come 
Unto the play with me ?— 
I’m down with influenza, sir; 
I cannot come with thee.” 


Inserted is a letter to Mr. Birrell, and £40 is asked for 
the book thus embellished. A presentation copy, 
dated 1887, of the facsimile of Lewis Carroll’s manu- 
script ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures Underground ”’ (from which 
“ Alice in Wonderland ’’ developed) is catalogued at 
{12. There are many attractive autograph letters in 
this list, including one from Charles Lamb to Charles 
Lloyd, containing references to Coleridge and to J.amb’s 
play “ John Woodvill.” This will cost its buyer £50. 


Messrs. Grafton & Co. have issued a list (number 146) 
bearing the rather startling title “‘ Railways, 1734-1934. 
Two Hundred Years of Railway Literature.” The 
arrangement is chronological, and the unexpectedly 
early start is due to tke inclusion (at six guineas) of 
“A Course of Experimental Philosophy; two volumes 
quarto, 1734-44, by John Theophilus Desaguiliers. The 
cataloguer states that this work contains a detailed 
description of Newcomen’s Steam Engine, and also “a 
full and elaborate description of the wooden railway 
constructed by Ralph Allen of Prior Park, Bath, to 
bring stone down from the quarries to the waterside.” 
This sounds interesting—though I am but an ignoramus 
in railway matters. 


IN OTHER DECEMBERS... 


by a band of hired ruffians in Rose Court, Covent 


Dryden was attacked and severely cudgelled | 
| Garden. | 


Sidney Smith travelled the winter road to 
Bath where, surrounded by obsequious waiters 
and tall-flamed wax candles, he raised a pint of 
claret to his mouth, found it ‘“‘ incomparably 
the best ’’ he had ever found in this world, and 
drained it with relish. 


Defoe vastly enjoyed a Christmas at liberty 
after eighteen months’ imprisonment, a fine of 
two hundred marks and three experiences of 
the pillory. 


Doctor Johnson thought it expedient to begin 
“* a new course of life,’’ taking as a typical week’s 
reading and study allowance the persual of 
one hundred and sixty verses of the Greek 
Testament, the whole of Virgil’s Pastorals, the | 
learning of the Pollio and Gallus, and a pre- | 
liminary attack on the first Georgic. | 


Ben Jonson received a loan of twenty shillings 
to enable him to complete a play before 


Christmas. 
G. U. 
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October 2oth.—The last of the season’s Saturday 
afternoons was also one of the most successful. The 
Earl of Dysart had kindly granted permission for a 
party of our members (limited to twenty-five) to be 
shown over his Surrey seat, Ham House, Richmond, 
and the visit was most ably organised by Miss S. A. 
Coltar. Numbers exceeded the limitation but, as there 
were late arrivals, the housekeeper at Ham House very 
cordially allowed us a little extra time. In the sunny 
calm of a perfect autumn afternoon, the party also 
wandered at will in the gardens and grounds, and some 
of us stood for many minutes on the steps at the south 
front of the house, looking across a fine stretch of 
greensward towards the “‘closed”’ gates with their 
stately sentinels of pines, gaunt and beautiful against 
the deep blue sky, whilst every low archway in the 
brick walls dividing the grounds framed some charming 
colour scheme of golden-tinted trees or late-blooming 
borders. We learned from Mr. T. W. Hill, the secretary 
of the Atheneum, who had been pressed to give us 
one of his famous little informal talks over the tea- 
cups, that it is as a home of the Duke and Duchess of 
Lauderdale while he ruled Scotland for Charles II and, 
as tradition has it, was wont to use one of its rooms as 
an occasional council chamber with his fellow ministers 
of the “ Cabal,”’ that Ham House is chiefly known and 
valued, for it retains the full savour of those years. 
But though much was then done to enlarge, decorate 
and furnish it sumptuously, it has a previous but little 
recorded history and existence, so that it needs close 
study of its fabric and ornament to decide what manner 
of dwelling it was before 1672, when the Countess of 
Dysart brought it in marriage to her second husband, 
then Earl of Lauderdale, but about to be given a duke- 
dom. Ham House stands within the parish and manor 
of Petersham, but its grounds extend into the manor 
of Ham, which is part of the parish of Kingston. In 
1678 John Evelyn wrote of Ham House: “ Inferior to 
few of the best Villas in Italy itselfe; the House 
furnish’d like a great Prince’s; the Parterres, Flower 
Gardens, Orangeries, Groves, Avenues, Courts, Statues, 
Perspectives, Fountaines, Aviaries, and all this at 
the Banks of the sweetest River in the World.” 
The sumptuous magnificence of the interior furnishings 
has impressed visitors throughout the centuries, and 
perhaps never more than to-day, when our generation 
has seen stately mansions dismantled and allowed 
to become but ghostly shadows of their past 
grandeur. 


November 7th.—Someone has called Miss Nellie 


THE BOOKMAN 


CIRCLE 


Tom-Gallon our “ star chairman,” and the occasion of 
Mr. John Brophy’s lecture on Rebecca West gave 
another opportunity for her to exercise that magnetic 
spell which, in the discussion afterwards, draws speech 
from the most unlikely quarters with the happiest 
results, so that soon the whole gathering is fused into 
the fervour of a lively debate. In introducing Mr. 
John Brophy, Miss Tom-Gallon spoke of his extra- 
ordinary technique in writing, referring especially to 
his last book, ‘‘ The World Went Mad ’’—a marvellous 
book on the War. We ourselves remember our 
fascinated reading of his Liverpool story, ‘‘ The Water 
Front.” This young and already famous author very 
soon had our attention focused not on himself, but on 
a writer of whose works he has made an exhaustive 
and critical study. Mr. John Brophy reminded us that 
although Rebecca West has been writing for some 
twenty years, she has produced comparatively few 
books, and even these she will not allow to be reprinted. 
It is as if, he said, she had been withdrawing from the 
turmoil of life into the boudoir. But he announced 
that we may expect a new volume of short stories 
from Rebecca West very soon now, and he is looking 
forward to this book “‘ as something which ought to 
reveal a definite advance in her mind and in her method.”’ 
He left in abeyance the question of the character of her 
genius, but said the word “ genius ’’ is not too strong to 
use. There is a conflict between the Celt and the 
Saxon in Rebecca West, said the lecturer, and Miss 
Tom-Gallon remarked afterwards that the key-note 
of Rebecca West’s character is her wit. She is 
the wittiest woman of her day. “I think those 
short stories,” said our chairman, ‘‘may give us a 
truer Rebecca West than her long books.” The 
debate was carried on merrily to a late hour; Mr. 
E. G. Crowsley, Miss Tomlinson, Mrs. Sadler were 
amongst those who took part; Mr. H. V. H. Hedges 
including in his remarks a vote of thanks to both 
lecturer and chairman, and we were glad also 
to have with us again, as speakers in the debate, 
Mrs. Heywood and Miss McPherson. 


Programme 


December 5th.—Miss Mizpah Gilbert on “‘ Charles 
Lamb and His Friends.”” Chairman: Mr. Juan W. P. 
Chamberlin. 


Full particulars of membership from the Hon. 


Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, Mayfield, Meopham, 
Kent. 
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THE FRANCO-GERMAN PROBLEM 


The Saar. 
By B. T. Reynolds. 7s. 6d. (Edward Arnold.) 
After Hitler’s Fall. 
By Prince Hubertus Loewenstein. 7s. 6d. 
Faber.) 
Hitler Rearms. 
Edited by Dorothy Woodman. 10s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 
Germany’s Secret Armaments. 
By Helmut Klotz. 5s. (Jarrolds.) 


by Arnold Dawson 


‘‘ How is justice for Germany to be squared with security 
for France?”’’ This is the problem with which Major 
Reynolds is confronted after having summed up the situation 
in the Saar, and he has no very convincing solution to offer. 
The one thing certain is that this rich mining region will 
be a source of apprehension to Europe until the January 
plebiscite is over, and possibly for some time after that. 

If the Saarlanders vote for union with Germany, which 
seems probable, the question of the mines will remain, and 
France is not likely to yield them up without being paid in 
full. There is also grave danger of Nazi persecution. Many 
socialists and pacifists in the Saar have been maltreated or 
threatened already. Surely some guarantee should be forth- 
coming for the safety of those who have been so unfortun- 
ate as to incur the wrath of Hitler and his followers. 

It is possible that the Saarlanders, many of whom are 
Catholics, will decide to stay as they are—nobody thinks 
they will vote for union with France—but in that case 
the League will need to be on guard against an outbreak 
of Nazi violence. The situation whichever way we look 
at it is fraught with dangerous possibilities. 

Major Reynolds gives a lucid and interesting account 
of the region and its history. He is mainly concerned 
of course with post-War events, and he traces the course 
of these with a skilful and impartial pen. This is distinctly 
a book to be recommended. 

It would be interesting to know Prince Hubertus 
Loewenstein’s views on the plebiscite. Probably he 
would say that only terrorist methods can drag the Saar- 
landers into the Nazi fold, for he has little faith in Hitler’s 
hold on the people of Germany. ‘‘ An absolutely free 
election,”” he writes, “‘one in which every party was 
allowed to make its own propaganda, would to-day not 
result in a vote of even twenty-five per cent. for the 
National Socialists.’’ This statement from one who is 
animated by German patriotism in its highest sense should 
give new hope to those who believe in the future of 
democracy. ‘‘ After Hitler’s Fall” is a vision of empire 
—but of empire founded on peace and goodwill. 

From the exalted dreams of the prince in exile we plunge 
into an atmosphere of gloom and terror. ‘‘ Hitler Rearms”’ 
is the most important and the most disturbing of these four 
books. It furnishes overwhelming evidence of the war pre- 
parations now being made by Nazi Germany. It is heavily 
documented and has many photographic illustrations. No 
brief review can give an adequate idea of the range of this 
book, or of the quantity of facts, figures and quotations it 
contains. Compiled with the maximum of skill and care, it 
is indispensable to the student of international affairs. 

Dr. Klotz also brings to light some startling facts, 
but his book would be more impressive if it were less 
vehement. The chapters dealing with preparations for 
air and chemical warfare are the most significant. ‘* At 
the beginning of March,” says Dr. Klotz, ‘‘ Germany had 
a total of one hundred and seventy-four bombing planes 
with a load of from four hundred and twenty to five 
hundred and fifty tons at her disposal as a_ bare 
beginning. ... Months have gone by since that date 
and the rate of construction has considerably advanced.” 
He also reminds us that the French physicist, Langevin, 
calculated that one hundred tons of explosives rained 
from one hundred planes is sufficient to envelop Paris 
in a cloud of gas twenty metres thick.” 

Let us hope that the ‘‘ vigorous intellectual counter- 
offensive ’’ which he advances as the best means of pre- 
venting war, will save Europe from the horrors now brewing 
in the armaments cauldron. 
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HORACE OR HORATIUS? 


by Jack Lindsay 


HE difficulty attending the form to be taken by 
Greek or Latin names in English literature is very 
great; and this was lately brought home to me 

by finding in “I, Claudius,” by Mr. Robert Graves, the 

use of France and French for Gaul and Gallic. Surely this 
is bad, since the Franks imply a later era than the Romans, 
though Mr. Graves could appeal to Elizabethan usage. 

Thus Marlowe in his translation of Lucan : 


. dividing just 
The bounds of Italy from Cisalpine France.” 


There is here a definite problem, which anyone who has 
dealt with themes of antiquity in criticism, novels or 
translations must face one way or another. In English the 
usual method is a lamentable compromise, which lacks the 
logic and occasional ludicrousness of the French method. 
Ifthe noble Titus Livius becomes the bastard Titus Livy, 
we are at least spared the squeak of Tite-Live. But sooner 
or later some system must be adopted. 

As far as I can see, our present method is based entirely 
on the haphazard effects of Elizabethan usage, which gives 
us Horace for Horatius, but leaves Lucretius untouched. 
(Does my memory betray me, or did some Elizabethan 
perpetrate Juley Cesar and Properce ?) The Elizabethans, 
in their exuberant lack of an historical sense, reshaped the 
main names that came their way, and we continue to 
follow their example; but names that the Elizabethans did 
not touch are transliterated correctly. Thus it is only an 
accident that Catilina becomes Catiline, whereas Spurinna 
never becomes Spurinne. 

Are we then to do as the French and modernise all the 
names ? This I think a wretched process. Jules César, 
Claude (for Claudius), Lucréce (for Lucretius), Perse (for 
Persius)—how much of character is lost by the French. 
And this is a criticism which applies equally to the Eliza- 
bethan versions. Horace and Horatius are two quite 
different personages in my mind. Horace is a smug, 
artificial versifier writing maxims for English politicians, 
and soothing the moral qualms of the English middle class 
(so that he has been claimed as an Englishman). Horatius 
is an entirely companionable poet, a charming fellow whose 
easy colloquialisms are only matched by his felicitous 
economy of words. I am sure no one can respect Horace, 
but Quintus Horatius Flaccus is another person, endowed 
with a name of manly virtue. Moreover who can do 
Gnzus Pompeius justice as Pompey ? 

Again, why should we have Vergil and Ovid but not 

Lucil (for Lucilius) or Auson (for Ausonius) ? Why do we 
have Iulus but not Iulius ? And how ridiculous it is for a 
Mark Antony to be jostling men with the name of Lepidus 
or Cassius. Why not the horrors of Lepid and Cassy ? 
. Something will have to be done, and I do not see that it 
is fair to brand as pedantic the effort of those who call these 
Romans by the only names they would have recognised as 
their own. Usage is confessedly an inert thing, but it can 
be changed. Witness the way in which the last generation 
has seen the scrapping of the Latin names for the Hellenic 
gods. Only a few years ago the most learned wrote of 
Zeus as Jupiter, Hera as Juno, Hephaistos as Vulcan and 
soon; but nowadays even a popular compiler would blush 
todoso. Itisclear then that a resolute effort of scholarship 
can defeat the sloth of habit ; and I think it is time that 
we began to discard the Horaces and Pompeys. 

Before certain geographical names we must halt in 
despair. Rome can hardly become Roma or Athens 
Athenai. The reason for this however is that Rome and 
Athens are still existent, whereas the proper names of which 
we have spoken are anchored in time and can therefore 
more easily demand decent treatment. 

(A side-line: why is Gaius Iulius Cesar always referred 
to as Julius Cesar? I do not think he was ever so called 
by his contemporaries. In the Senate he would-be called 
on as Gaius LIulius. Generally he would be referred to as 


Gaius Cesar. Probably the form Julius Cesar derives from 
the fact that after his deification he was referred to as 
Divus Iulius, and the late writers thought to differentiate 
him from the other Czsars by specially attaching to him 
the gentile name of the Julians.) 

Latin names are certainly difficult at times, particularly 
after the hodge-podge found under the Empire; and that 
I suppose explains why so many errors are made. Thus 
Feuchtwanger in “ Josephus ”’ (a surprisingly good book 
for the author of “‘ Jew Siiss ”’) uses the name Antonius (a 
Gentile name) as if it was a prenomen, led astray by our 
use of Antony; and Leslie Mitchell, in “‘ Spartacus” (a 
book which succeeds in giving an effective picture despite 
every conceivable historical error), makes the ‘‘ howler” 
of calling someone G. Gaius ... (G. being short for 
Gaius). 

But difficult as the problem of Latin names may be, 
that of Greek names is even more difficult, since those 
names are usually given under Latin transliteration. Mis- 
pronunciations such as Homer for Himéros, or Circe as 
if the “c’s”’ were soft, are perhaps ineradicable; but 
at least we can do away with the use of the Latin diphthong 
for “ai.” AEschylus sounds a meagre name beside 
the genuine Aischulos. Aias conveys something different 
from Ajax; and to me at least Alexandros evokes a 
different personage than Alexander. 

Some of the Greek names have however been too organi- 
cally assimilated to admit of correction. We can never 
change the Muses to Mousai or the Nymphs to Numphai. 
(Only Browning has had the tactless courage to write of 
a numph. On the same principle he should have called 
the Muses, Mouses.) But outside these intractibles reform 
can surely go ahead. 

Names are serious things, far more than mere labels ; 
and they become an integral part of individuality. We 
know of the infinite reverence of the primitive for names. 
To the primitive the true name of a god is ineffable, whether 
he is dealing with Yahwe or the Genius of Rome—neither 
of whose names might be divulged. The merest glance at 
Egyptian inscriptions will show us how thoroughgoing was 
the notion of the name’s magical potence ; and the Egyptian 
before the Jew believed that a word created space. Thoth 
spoke a word, and the universe was; and Isis put into 
action the first feminist revolt when she became the equal 
of Ra by guilefully discovering his name. (Needless to say 
there was a snake in the story.) 

To come to more modern ideas, the analysis of dream and 
neurosis shows us that the unconscious still lays as great an 
emphasis on the mystery of pun and word combinations as 
the Egyptian magician; and we cannot doubt that the 
relation of an individual to his name is a very subtle and 
complicated one. Alexandros, for instance, means Defender 
of Man. 

In the name then of Egyptian Magic and Freudian 
Psychology, I vindicate my insistence that names should 
be treated tenderly, and that it is no mere pedantic illusion 
on my part which sees Alexandros the Macedonian as the 
heroic individual and Alexander the Great as a dummy 
from history-books. But even if these pleas fail to con- 
vince, at least in the name of tidiness and common sense 
let us settle on some system for dealing with Greek and 
Latin names. And surely the most sensible plan is to 


call the men of the past by the names which they were 
actually given. 
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HORACE OR HORATIUS? 


by Jack Lindsay 


HE difficulty attending the form to be taken by 
Greek or Latin names in English literature is very 
great; and this was lately brought home to me 

by finding in “I, Claudius,” by Mr. Robert Graves, the 

use of France and French for Gaul and Gallic. Surely this 
is bad, since the Franks imply a later era than the Romans, 
though Mr. Graves could appeal to Elizabethan usage. 

Thus Marlowe in his translation of Lucan : 


dividing just 
The bounds of staly from Cisalpine France.” 


There is here a definite problem, which anyone who has 
dealt with themes of antiquity in criticism, novels or 
translations must face one way or another. In English the 
usual method is a lamentable compromise, which lacks the 
logic and occasional ludicrousness of the French method. 
Ifthe noble Titus Livius becomes the bastard Titus Livy, 
we are at least spared the squeak of Tite-Live. But sooner 
or later some system must be adopted. 

As far as I can see, our present method is based entirely 
on the haphazard effects of Elizabethan usage, which gives 
us Horace for Horatius, but leaves Lucretius untouched. 
(Does my memory betray me, or did some Elizabethan 
perpetrate Juley Cesar and Properce ?) The Elizabethans, 
in their exuberant lack of an historical sense, reshaped the 
main names that came their way, and we continue to 
follow their example; but names that the Elizabethans did 
not touch are transliterated correctly. Thus it is only an 
accident that Catilina becomes Catiline, whereas Spurinna 
never becomes Spurinne. 

Are we then to do as the French and modernise all the 
names? This I think a wretched process. Jules César, 
Claude (for Claudius), Lucréce (for Lucretius), Perse (for 
Persius)—how much of character is lost by the French. 
And this is a criticism which applies equally to the Eliza- 
bethan versions. Horace and Horatius are two quite 
different personages in my mind. Horace is a smug, 
artificial versifier writing maxims for English politicians, 
and soothing the moral qualms of the English middle class 
(so that he has been claimed as an Englishman). Horatius 
is an entirely companionable poet, a charming fellow whose 
easy colloquialisms are only matched by his felicitous 
economy of words. I am sure no one can respect Horace, 
but Quintus Horatius Flaccus is another person, endowed 
with a name of manly virtue. Moreover who can do 
Gnzus Pompeius justice as Pompey ? 

Again, why should we have Vergil and Ovid but not 

Lucil (for Lucilius) or Auson (for Ausonius) ? Why do we 
have Iulus but not Iulius ? And how ridiculous it is fora 
Mark Antony to be jostling men with the name of Lepidus 
or Cassius. Why not the horrors of Lepid and Cassy ? 
. Something will have to be done, and I do not see that it 
is fair to brand as pedantic the effort of those who call these 
Romans by the only names they would have recognised as 
their own. Usage is confessedly an inert thing, but it can 
be changed. Witness the way in which the last generation 
has seen the scrapping of the Latin names for the Hellenic 
gods. Only a few years ago the most learned wrote of 
Zeus as Jupiter, Hera as Juno, Hephaistos as Vulcan and 
soon; but nowadays even a popular compiler would blush 
todoso. Itisclear then that a resolute effort of scholarship 
can defeat the sloth of habit; and I think it is time that 
we began to discard the Horaces and Pompeys. 

Before certain geographical names we must halt in 
despair. Rome can hardly become Roma or Athens 
Athenai. The reason for this however is that Rome and 
Athens are still existent, whereas the proper names of which 
we have spoken are anchored in time and can therefore 
more easily demand decent treatment. 

(A side-line: why is Gaius Iulius Cesar always referred 
to as Julius Cesar? I do not think he was ever so called 
by his contemporaries. In the Senate he would-be called 
on as Gaius Iulius. Generally he would be referred to as 


Gaius Cesar. Probably the form Julius Cesar derives from 
the fact that after his deification he was referred to as 
Divus Lulius, and the late writers thought to differentiate 
him from the other Cesars by specially attaching to him 
the gentile name of the Julians.) 

Latin names are certainly difficult at times, particularly 
after the hodge-podge found under the Empire; and that 
I suppose explains why so many errors are made. Thus 
Feuchtwanger in “ Josephus ”’ (a surprisingly good book 
for the author of ‘‘ Jew Siiss ’’) uses the name Antonius (a 
Gentile name) as if it was a prenomen, led astray by our 
use of Antony; and Leslie Mitchell, in Spartacus ’”’ (a 
book which succeeds in giving an effective picture despite 
every conceivable historical error), makes the ‘ 
of calling someone G. Gaius . 
Gaius). 

But difficult as the problem of Latin names may be, 
that of Greek names is even more difficult, since those 
names are usually given under Latin transliteration. Mis- 
pronunciations such as Homer for Himéros, or Circe as 
if the “c’s”’ were soft, are perhaps ineradicable; but 
at least we can do away with the use of the Latin diphthong 
for “ai.’”’” Eschylus sounds a meagre name beside 
the genuine Aischulos. Aias conveys something different 
from Ajax; and to me at least Alexandros evokes a 
different personage than Alexander. 

Some of the Greek names have however been too organi- 
cally assimilated to admit of correction. We can never 
change the Muses to Mousai or the Nymphs to Numphai. 
(Only Browning has had the tactless courage to write of 
a numph. On the same principle he should have called 
the Muses, Mouses.) But outside these intractibles reform 
can surely go ahead. 

Names are serious things, far more than mere labels ; 
and they become an integral part of individuality. We 
know of the infinite reverence of the primitive for names. 
To the primitive the true name of a god is ineffable, whether 
he is dealing with Yahwe or the Genius of Rome—neither 
of whose names might be divulged. The merest glance at 
Egyptian inscriptions will show us how thoroughgoing was 
the notion of the name’s magical potence ; and the Egyptian 
before the Jew believed that a word created space. Thoth 
spoke a word, and the universe was; and Isis put into 
action the first feminist revolt when she became the equal 
of Ra by guilefully discovering his name. (Needless to say 
there was a snake in the story.) 

To come to more modern ideas, the analysis of dream and 
neurosis shows us that the unconscious still lays as great an 
emphasis on the mystery of pun and word combinations as 
the Egyptian magician; and we cannot doubt that the 
relation of an individual to his name is a very subtle and 
complicated one. Alexandros, for instance, means Defender 
of Man. 

In the name then of Egyptian Magic and Freudian 
Psychology, I vindicate my insistence that names should 
be treated tenderly, and that it is no mere pedantic illusion 
on my part which sees Alexandros the Macedonian ‘as the 
heroic individual and Alexander the Great as a dummy 
from history-books. But even if these pleas fail to con- 
vince, at least in the name of tidiness and common sense 
let us settle on some system for dealing with Greek and 
Latin names. And surely the most sensible plan is to 


call the men of the past by the names which they were 
actually given. 


howler ”’ 
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LAST OF THE WIND 
SHIPS 


By A. J. VILLIERS 208 superb photographs. 
15s. net 
The outstanding Christmas book. It will remain as 


a record of the sailing ship in an age which knows 
her no longer, 


THE STORY OF 
GARDE NING 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
32 plates, many text-cuts. 15s. net 


“Mr. Wright has written a noble and entertaining 
book which should be a classic of gardening history 
. .. almost as flawless as it is generous in material.” 
—H. J. MAsstincHAM (Sunday Times) 


TREATISE ON RIGHT 
AND WRONG 


By H. L. MENCKEN tos. 6d. net 


Mencken at his very best. ‘‘ As a contribution to 
an honest and sensible sifting of ethical values it 


is of the first importance.”—Ivor Brown (Sunday 
Times) 


THE MIND OF NAPOLEON 
By R.McNAIR WILSON Ios, 6d. net 


A dramatic study of Napoleon’s struggle against 
the Money Power and the defeat of his efforts to 


establish a new regime of abundance throughout 
the Western world. 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE 
GREEK PEOPLE 


By C. F. LAVELL 8s. 6d. net 


“He has succeeded admirably. This biography of 
the Greeks from a new,angle is thoroughly read- 
able.”—Manchester Evening News 


WILLIAM CECIL 


By ALAN GORDON SMITH 
4 plates. ros. 6d. net 
“A brilliant and spirited book . . . should cer- 


tainly be read.”—G. K. CHESTERTON (in a broad- 
cast talk) 


found it quite enthralling.’’—Bystander 


COLERIDGE ON 
IMAGINATION 
By I. A. RICHARDS about 8s. 6d. net 


A study of Coleridge’s thought on the nature and 
power of words. 


THE GREATNESS OF THE 
CELTS 

By H. HUBERT 2maps. 16s, net 
A fascinating, detailed survey of ancient Celtic Life. 
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PAGEANT OF CHINESE 
HISTORY 


By ELIZABETH SEEGER 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


“The best possible introduction. I know of no 
one book in which one can find so much essential 
information.” —Time and Tide 


MAKING OF THE 
MODERN JEW 


By MILTON STEINBERG 8s. 6d. net 


. .. Has sound learning and acute judgment 
behind it. It forcibly addresses both Jewish and 
Christian readers.’”’—The Times 


Tiluminating, stimulating and helpful.’’—Sunday 
Times 


MAN OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


By RALPH ROEDER 16 plates. 15s. net 


“He carries us on at a breathless speed and writes 
with a tireless vivacity . . . remarkable, scholarly 
and comprehensive.’’—OsBERT BuRDETT (John O’ 
London’s Weekly) 


THE VATICAN 
By GEORGE SELDES 15s. net 


“Packed with facts, picturesque descriptions, 
engaging anecdotes. A broad picture of a vener- 
able institution.’”’—Sunday Times 


CALLING ALL 
COUNTRIES 


By GEOFFREY WEST 6s. net 


“It has a splendid honesty and is a very real and 
valuable contribution to modern awareness.’’— 
MIDDLETON MURRY 


SOLDIER IN SCIENCE 


By BAILEY K. ASHFORD 
4 plates. 12s. 6d. net 


The fascinating autobiography of one of the out- 
standing medical figures of our time. A thrilling 
story of battles against disease in the tropics and 
death in the World War., 


BERTRAND OF 
BRITTANY 
By ROGER VERCEL ros, 6d. net 


“Exciting and full-blooded enough for half a 
dozen historical novels.’"—Country Life : 
“ One vivid episode after another.” —Times Lit. Sup. 


CARDINAL XIMENES 


By R. MERTON 8 plates 12s. 6d. net 


‘*A conscientious and scholarly study of the man 
and his time.”—Times Literary Supplement 


ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 
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MR. BELLOC’S HISTORY 


by G. G. Coulton 


A Short History of England. 
By Hilaire Belloc. 10s. 6d. net. (Harrap.) 


URING the past year Mr. Belloc has written column 
upon column in the Universe, week after week, 
devoted to attacks upon what he calls “ official ”’ 

history. This, by his own definition, is the history 
which suits the mentality of our Government and 
the large majority of our population ; and which there- 
fore, incidentally, is mainly taught in our schools and 
universities. To this he opposes the only true history, 
“Catholic history,”’ of which he himself, we gather by 
implication, is uncrowned king. Here is a very plain, 
not to say crude challenge; and it is well that some- 
body should take it up. All the better perhaps if that 
person belongs doubly to the reprobated official party ; 
first as a hearty supporter of our Government and 
believer in the common sense of the majority of the 
British people, and secondly as an authorised teacher 
of history at one of the two older universities. 

It is obvious that I cannot deal very fully with 
Mr. Belloc’s new volume in a brief review; but he 
has reason to know that I have never feared to discuss 
with him at any length in wider lists than this. Here 
then I will go straight to what ought to be one of his 
strongest positions ; to that subject of which he him- 
self writes (page 184): “‘ It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the Black Death. . . . In decisive 
effect the material disaster of the Black Death stands 
second to the Reformation in the events that decided 
European history.’’ In choosing this field, therefore, 
I cannot be accused of oblique approach to Mr. Belloc’s 
main position. He himself has complained, in an 
open letter to his brother-historian, “‘ Dear Gilbert,” 
that “‘official’”’ historians “hunt under a reading- 
glass for every slip of press or pen, even to the dropping 
out of a comma or the transposition of a letter; the 
chance writing of Peter for Paul or the paraphrasing of 
a remembered quotation. Their activity, like that of 
guinea-pigs on a lawn, has the advantage of eradicating 
small weeds. It enables a second edition to appear 
with such microscopic blemishes corrected.” 

That excuse I have more than once stigmatised as 
grossly (though of course unintentionally) false; it is 
evident that Mr. Belloc either never reads, or never 
troubles to understand, that which scholars have 
occasionally turned aside from their work to say about 
him. At any rate my present readers will see that 
even he and Dear Gilbert could not puff the Black 
Death away as a mere trifle. And I say deliberately 
that on this, one of Mr. Belloc’s two key-subjects, his 
faults of omission are almost as great, and his faults 
of commission even more glaring, than when he comes 
to deal with that key of keys, the Reformation itself. 
For that subject I have no space here; let me deal 
here then with the Black Death, and begin with a 
fault of commission. 

He is naturally concerned to exaggerate the un- 
doubtedly enormous mortality of the Black Death. 
He therefore chooses certain marvellous particular 
instances, some of which are doubtless correct, though 
highly abnormal, but one is as demonstrably false as 


anything can well be at that distance of time. In his 
fuller volume of 1928 he cited, as “‘ a typical figure ”’ for 
that plague, the assertion that 57,374 people had died 
in Norwich alone. Reviewing this in the Nation, | 
pointed out that we have here a mere fable, repudiated 
in their monumental history of Norwich by Hudson 
and Tingey, who estimate the probable population of 
the city at about 6,000. Mr. Belloc protested energeti- 
cally, and a long correspondence ensued. On a closer 
survey of the evidence, I confessed that it seemed just 
possible to inflate the population to 14,000; and, 
incidentally, the later and far fuller researches of 
Dr. J. Lunn suggest an estimate of from 15,500 to 
16,500. Mr. Belloc, however, manipulated the figures 
with the impressive gesticulations and ostentation of 
a conjurer. Yet when it came to the point, he was 
caught taking almost incredible liberties with them. 
He asserted that there were only twelve tithings in 
Norwich, whereas there were nearly one hundred and 
sixty. He quietly assumed that there were 5,000 folk 
living within the Priory precincts, and 5,000 more in the 
far narrower area of the Castle fee, where alien lodgers 
would probably be even fewer than in the Priory! 
His whole calculations, though far less picturesque, 
were almost as ingenious as those by which Falstaff 
undertook to establish Prince Hal’s debt of a million 
pounds. Yet, with all this licence to the very end, he 
never succeeded in raising his total of inhabitants 
beyond 50,000; and, to that very end, he never with- 
drew his 57,374 deaths! He asserted that these were 
recorded in a contemporary document, whereas they 
stand only in a random and anonymous marginal note 
to a register for which the paper was bought one hundred 
and fifty years after the event. He tried to carry all 
this off by accusing me of ignorance of the actual docu- 
ments ; an accusation which moved me to write to the 
Keeper of the Norwich Archives, and ascertain that no 
gentleman of the name of Belloc had ever signed the 
visitors’ book there. Nevertheless he showed no sign 
of penitence for his 57,374, nor for his assertion that this 
percentage of deaths was “ a typical figure ”’ for the year 
1349. The very strength of my case is here its weak- 
ness—for who is likely to believe this? In anticipation 
I obtained his grudging permission to publish his Nation 
letters ; and the last is printed at the end of my sixpenny 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Mr. Belloc as Historian” (Simpkin Marshall). 


| gee was in 1928; but now, six years later, there 

are some signs of grace. There is indeed no attempt 
to raise the population of Norwich higher than the 
imaginary point to which Mr. Belloc had screwed it in 
the Nation; but at last we are relieved of an absolute 
arithmetical impossibility: out of the 50,000 inhabi- 
tants whom he reckons, he is willing now to grant us 
that only 50,000 died. Mr. Belloc has thus barely 
balanced his ledger, at the expense of leaving nobody 
alive in Norwich (‘a typical case’’), and at that. of 
abandoning the odd 7,374 who in 1928 had lent such 
an extraordinarily credible air to the whole figment. 
There used to be a story current in my boyhood (shortly 
before Mr. Belloc was born), of an enthusiastic and 
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imaginative sportsman who claimed to have brought 
down ninety-nine wild duck at a single discharge. His 
friend suggested cynically that he might as well add 
one and claim the round hundred ; but the reply was: 
“T will not imperil my immortal soul for the sake of 
one duck.” Iam not a casuist, nor have I any pretence 
to psychology beyond the application of common sense 
to men’s observed behaviour; therefore I will not 
attempt to decide whether it is Mr. Belloc’s latent sense 
of humour or his patent piety which has prompted 
him to remove silently a few embarrassing thousands. 
But it wrings my heart to think of them, even though 
they were once my enemies. To him they are the small 
weeds which an official guinea-pig has helped him to 
eradicate ; but to me they are flesh and blood, the sick 
and wounded whom Mr. Belloc has abandoned on his 
retreat by night. However, as Napoleon said, a great 
general must be cruel: ‘‘ One cannot make an omelet 
without breaking eggs’’; and certainly no English- 
man makes historical omelets with such a masterly air 
as this French chef of ours. 


— each of these pitiable derelicts is really 

what Mr. Belloc claims for it—‘‘a typical figure ”’ 
—for they exactly exemplify the lengths to which he is 
driven by his attempt to substitute “‘ Catholic ” history 
for “‘ Official.’’ Those five pages, which look so convincing 
as they stand, rest in fact upon a series of gross (though 
of course careless and ignorant) falsehoods. It is false 
that ‘‘ the monastic houses everywhere were reduced 
to half and less than half.’’ Cardinal Hugh of St. Cher, 
writing in the middle of the thirteenth century, compares 
monasticism to the deserted city of Lamentations i. 1, 
and adds: ‘‘ Where of old there were one hundred 
monks, there are now scarce twenty.’ Here of course 
we have the usual medieval licence of exaggeration ; 
but Mr. Snape has shown how, in the four cases for which 
he finds safe documentary figures, seventy-three per cent. 
of the monastic depopulation took place before, and 
only twenty-seven per cent. after the Black Death. 
Even more false, if possible, is Mr. Belloc’s assumption 
that there was a satisfactory educational system which 
the plague ruined ; there never was such a system in 
medieval England. His description of the growth of the 
English language is mainly drawn from his imagina- 
tion. And then Mr. Belloc sums it all up in one compre- 
hensive and gigantic falsehood: ‘‘ The Black Death 
fell upon an active, hopeful and vigorous culture, 
animated by one triumphant religion.” Since this 
thesis forms the basis of all his “‘ Catholic history,” 
let me apply brief and simple tests. Grosseteste, one 
of the greatest bishops in Europe during the great 
thirteenth century, enlarged before the Ecumenical 
Council of Lyons upon the miserable state of Western 
Christianity. We have (he says) a tiny fraction of the 
world’s population, itself honeycombed with heresy, 
and where even the small orthodox remnant is “ in- 
corporated with the devil” through the seven deadly 
sins. Roger Bacon, his pupil, thought the world was 
so wicked that it must be close upon its end. The 
modern Redemptionist, Fr. Godts, has shown, in a 
scientific summary of the evidence, that scarcely any 
belief is so early or so constant in the medieval Church 
as the conviction that the majority of mankind go to 
hell. Finally, Bishop Guillaume Durand’s memorial to 
the Council of Vienne (1311), if Mr. Belloc ever took 
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the trouble to read it, would make him wonder, not that 
the great revolt came at last under Henry VIII, but 
that it did not come before the Black Death. If only 
he would work like “ official’ historians, with definite 
quotations from and references to the actual documents 
of the age, he would write fewer volumes, and those 
volumes would have fewer readers. 


AA. his omissions go almost as far to falsify the 

truth as his actual misstatements. Space allows me 
to specify only one here; but readers may find many 
more for themselves if they take the trouble to refer 
to my little monograph on the Black Death in Benn’s 
sixpenny series. This most serious omission concerns 
the part played by the clergy during the Plague. The 
statistics of death which I give in my sixpenny book 
must be slightly corrected after a Ph.D. thesis by my 
pupil, Dr. J. Lunn, who has covered a far wider ground, 
and searched the documents more minutely than any 
predecessor. The statistics for clergy can now be taken 
with almost modern certainty at about forty per cent., 
while the laity died probably only in the propor- 
tion of about thirty per cent. Yet of the fourteen 
chroniclers who mention the subject, and nearly all of 
whom were clergy, not one asserts that the clergy as a 
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whole were conspicuous for their services to the sick, 
while nine give them a very bad report—e.g. “‘ The sick 
were abandoned by servants, by doctors, by notaries, 
by priests and by friars.”” Mr. Belloc knows nothing of 
this evidence, because it is disguised by Cardinal 
Gasquet, to whose book on the Black Death he owes 
even more than he confesses. Consequently his readers 
have no suspicion of the fact that the Plague showed 
the clergy to be but men like the rest. They died in 
greater proportion, just as, when war comes, enlisted 
soldiers necessarily die in greater proportion. The 
most selfish priest could not help visiting and burying 
a patient or two—at any rate before the horror had 
paralysed (as these chroniclers assure us) the whole 
community. Therefore, while all of us may see that a 
shock of this kind had much to do with the later religious 
revolt, those who look behind Mr. Belloc’s omissions will 
realise that the post-Plague generations were men who 
with their own eyes had seen the flight of clergy from the 
sick, or had heard it from their fathers, or had imbibed 
something of contemptuous anticlericalism from an atmo- 
sphere permeated with such memories. Thus we get some 
real explanation of that report of the Spanish ambassador 
in 1529 to Charles V (alsoignored by Mr. Belloc): ‘‘ Nearly 
all the people here {in London] hate the priests.” 


FROM POVERTY TO THE PEERAGE 
by Hamilton Fyfe 


An Autobiography: 1864-1919. 


By Viscount Snowden. 2 vols. 2Is. each. (Nicholson & 
Watson.) 
T since the sixteenth century have such careers 
as this of Philip Snowden been possible in 
England. It is easy to imagine such a man, in 
those “scambling and unquiet times,” graduating 
through the priesthood to political employment, be- 
coming perhaps, like Wolsey, chancellor and cardinal. 
But after the Tudors the upper middle class with some 
of the more intelligent nobles took charge of administra- 
tion, and after the Stuarts it passed to the aristocrats 
alone. Not even the eloquence of Burke could win 
office for an “outsider.” Canning was sneered at 
because his mother had been an actress, though he was 
all right on his father’s side. Peel and Gladstone were 
in the early nineteenth century not considered quite 
the thing, seeing that their wealth had been made by 
their fathers, instead of being inherited. Not until our 
own times could poor boys like Lloyd George, Snowden, 
Ramsay MacDonald, and J. H. Thomas hope to reach 
the high places of their country’s government. 
They all reached them by the same means, by what is 
familiarly termed the gift of the gab. Of the four 
Snowden has the best intellectual equipment, though 


he is liable to curious lapses, such as the bracketing of 


Baldwin and Campbell-Bannerman as “ similar cases,” 
which strangely underrates C.-B.; or his remark that 
the formation of the Independent Labour Party was 
“the most important political event of the nineteenth 
century ’—a century which included the overthrow of 
Napoleon, the Reform Act of 1832, the enfranchisement 
of the workers, the stabilisation of the French Republic 
and the creation of the German Empire! No doubt it 


was very important for Philip Snowden that in 1893, just 
when he, at the age of twenty-nine, was at a loose end, 
an opening for his talents, into which he could throw 
himself with enthusiasm, should be offered. An acci- 
dent, laming him for life, cut short his service in the 
Excise Department of Inland Revenue. He became a 
propagandist for the new party. 

Socialists at that date were “‘ mostly long-haired, un- 
kempt and collarless. They were in revolt against all 
conventionalities and they regarded white collars, 
cropped hair and clean shaving as marks of bourgeois 
respectability.”” Snowden’s head was tidy inside as well 
as out. He was not aranter. He argued his case and 
he mixed in with his careful reasoning what a friend of 
his called ‘‘a bit of ‘come to Jesus.’” He was a 
socialist of the religious kind and apparently he still is, 
for he says : 


“Oh, that the socialist movement of to-day could 
recapture the spiritual exaltation and religious faith of 
those early days !”’ 


Uplift was needed to carry the cripple through the 
hardships of an itinerant speaker’s life. When he recalls 
them he marvels how he stood it. 


“‘T walked with difficulty, with the aid of a stick, 
every step a deliberate effort, carrying my bag in the 
other hand. I made all the journeys alone. I spoke 
in practically every large town in Great Britain, in most 
of them very often, and in hundreds of smaller towns 
and villages. I often had to travel long distances 
between meetings, and frequently was unable to get food 
between breakfast-time and evening, except sometimes 
a railway refreshment cup of tea and a sandwich. Cabs 
were a luxury we could seldom afford, and I usually had 
to walk considerable distances to and from the meetings.” 
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Never during the ten years he was doing this work 
did his earnings average more than thirty shillings a 
week. What a change from those hard times to-day, 
when Labour speakers often dash up in their cars and 
many of them are paid more for a single meeting than 
Snowden earned in a week ! 


But one advantage he had in his health and strength. 
He never felt the strain of speaking in public. He was 
a teetotaller, he knew how to use his voice. He could 
go through a month’s electioneering campaign, speaking 
at two or three meetings every night and “‘ come out 
of it as fresh at the end as at the beginning.” 


It was clear to all who heard him that this young 
man would go into the House of Commons. He was 
elected M.P. in 1906. Very soon he had made a reputa- 
tion which ensured his being a Minister in the first 
Labour Cabinet, whenever it should be formed. He was 
one of the four leaders of his party, with MacDonald, 
Henderson and Thomas; as a speaker, he was more in 
demand than any of the other three. His personality 
made a deeper impression on friends and opponents 
alike. He quotes a Conservative journal on its “ grip ”’ ; 

n “‘ the pale face, cold brow, keen eye and the calm, 
steel-like earnestness of the man.”’ It is a queer little 
vanity, a vanity one would never suspect, which prompts 
him to refer often to newspaper eulogies of him. A 
sense of proportion is oddly lacking in the mental 
make-up of so logical and “‘ hard-headed ”’ an orator. 


There is lacking too that genial jollity of temperament 
which prevents Mr. Lloyd George from feeling bitterness 
even against those whom he has treated most shabbily. 
Lord Snowden cannot help sneering at Mr. Henderson 
(who, it appears, wanted to go to the House of Lords in 
1931) ; 
impulsive, ‘‘ with the fatal gift of fluency,” who “ never 
prepared a speech in his life and, if he did, would never 
be able to deliver it’’; calling Mr. Lloyd George a 
perverter of history, a misrepresenter of facts, and a 
repudiator of his own utterances. 


But it is against the Prime Minister that Lord 
Snowden’s tongue is sharpest. He does admit that 
“the Labour Movement will always be indebted to 
Mr. MacDonald for the years of able and devoted service 
he gave to it in the struggling days.” But he taunts 
him savagely with “his skill in evading the point at 
bush ’’; his “ passion for intrigue and compromise ”’ ; 
his “desire to be regarded as a gentleman’”’; his 
** discursiveness and incoherence ”’ in conversation ; his 
trick of ‘‘ disingenuously misrepresenting ”’ a situation. 
This frequent abuse lowers the tone of the book. It is 
not amusing after the first few onslaughts and, though 
it makes one feel sorry for a man ending his life in chilly 
shade while his rival still enjoys the sun, one cannot 
help regretting he should be spiteful about it. 


I felt as I read the book—more especially when I 
waded through the second volume, which is heavily 
political—that Snowden will seem to readers who do 
not know him a smaller man than he is. They may also 
form the opinion that he is a disagreeable man, which 
would be very far from the truth. He is a delightful 
companion, witty, kindly, entertaining. You would not 
guess this from his Autobiography. Whether because 
he lacks the literary skill to present himself or because 
he wrote in a bad temper, he has not done his remarkable 
and attractive personality justice. 


describing Mr. Lansbury as a man irrational, - 
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THE PHILOSOPHER 


Benedetto Croce: History of Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


10s. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Russell: Freedom and Organisation—!814- 


15s. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


E work of Croce which has now been translated 

by Henry Furst under the title the “ History of 

Europe in the Nineteenth Century ”’ is in many re- 
spects one of the most interesting examples of historical 
writing that have appeared for a long time. As an 
exercise in historical interpretation, as an experiment 
in form and construction, as the product of an alliance 
between the philosopher and the historian, and as a 
beautiful book to carry a reader away, it succeeds at 
those very points where we have learned to imagine 
that historical writing was doomed to failure. And 
because it has so much magic in it, there is great need 
for critical examination. For it is, though with great 
frankness and great reasonableness, a brilliant state- 
ment of a particular point of view. 

To Croce all history is the history of liberty; but 
liberty in his mind has a special meaning. History is 
the work of the spirit, and, because the spirit is liberty, 
it is the work of liberty. All history is the work of 
liberty—not merely that history which tells us of what 
we call liberating movements. Croce reminds us of 
the thesis that “‘ the republic sought for by Plato was 
only the course of human events.’’ So he will not have 
liberty defined; he will not let it be hampered by 
restrictive epithets or tied down to particular in- 
stitutions or programmes ; he is speaking of a liberty 
which keeps on growing even when political liberty is 
in decline ; for the spirit will never be still, and the 
spirit can never be cheated, and always it is turning all 
things to its purposes, always it is moving towards 
liberty. So that what he calls liberty we might indeed 
call the “spirit of man,’”’ as Croce himself does. We 
might even call it civilisation, understanding it as a 
continuous process, a perpetual development of the 
spirit of man. And in all ages it creates new forms for 
itself, taking upon itself a new body. It need not 
imply, for example, Jaissez-faire if we are thinking of 
economic policy; a “rationalised economy ’”’ may be 
necessary for the sake of liberty itself, for human welfare. 
Similarly, as Croce makes clear, it need not imply 
democracy if the times are not fit for this. 

This being the case he takes an advantage over his 
reader, when he equates this conception of liberty too 
closely with what we call the liberalism of the nineteenth 


century. His history is not so compelling as his philo- - 


sophy; and for this reason the magnificent early 
chapters, which describe the intellectual background, 
are the best ; and the weakest chapters are the latest 
ones, particularly those which tell how parts of the 
programme of the liberals were realised and turned to 
sourness by the agency of men more illiberal. He him- 
self has said that in history “ the battle is between men 
and men,” and that, though ideals may be good or bad, 
“men cannot be thus divided.” In other words 
history is not the struggle between the men of the light 
and the men of darkness, but between men who have 
partial lights, all groping obscurely to what they think is 
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light. Croce, at least in the historical part of his work, 
has seen the enemies of the liberals too directly as 
agents of darkness; he has not written the kind of 
history which, by imaginative sympathy, sets out to 
show why these men acted as they did. He defends 
the liberals of the bourgeois regime in France against 
the charge of deserting the lower classes who helped 
them to power in 1830; and for this purpose he brings 
forward the thesis that the principles of liberty can 
only become operative, can only become actualised in 
institutions, “‘in so far as politics is able to absorb 
them.’”’ The principle—indeed the whole thesis of this 
book—implies that what we call liberal institutions 
must depend upon circumstances, and upon what the 
times will bear. But Croce will not sufficiently see 
that this principle must operate on behalf of conserva- 
tives against liberals, as well as liberals against 
radicals; that the conservatives too had their values, 
their regard for human welfare; that indeed the real 


question at issue was the very point concerning what 
the times could bear. 


by H. Butterfield 


IMILARLY Croce defends the nationalism which was 
associated with the liberal cause in the nineteenth 
century—defends it, though its modern excesses were 
in fact already there. He scoffs at the cosmopolitanism 
of a previous age on the one hand, and derides Goethe 
for his lack of national feeling. On the other hand he 
overlooks the seriousness of the attempt which was 
made to form an international system after 1815. It 


cannot be denied in any case, and it cannot be without 


significance, that Germany and Italy, the great ex- 
ponents of nationalism in the nineteenth century, are 
the countries which have brought nationalism to its 
logical conclusion to-day. To Croce’s criticism of the 
Catholic Church and the general defence of what we 
usually call liberalism, there is some answer in that 
distinction between individualism and _ personality 
which Maritain makes in his “‘ Three Reformers.” Of 
his questionable statement that the very essence of 
communism lies in its materialism, one may say (though 
of course it is no argument) that it reminds one of the 
days when liberalism was regarded as being akin to 
atheism. Croce admits that communism “ animates 
with a political idea of some sort social classes aloof 
from politics, awakens them and disciplines them and in 
a certain way initiates their education.” But there is 
in this a criticism of the type of liberalism which he 
tends to defend as his history develops. It has too 
much the appearance of liberty for the intelligentsia, 
for the bourgeois; and it does not sufficiently take 
account of the implications of that economic unfreedom 
that may exist in a “ liberal” world. 


ERTRAND RUSSELL, on the other hand, in his 
“Freedom and Organisation 1814-1914”’ sees the 
nineteenth century more squarely as a conflict between 
two principles each of which is necessary for the larger 
liberty ; further he sees it rightly as a conflict which has 
been gravely conditioned by the tremendous elaboration 
of our economic system. His book explains, as Croce’s 
does not with any clearness, why in the struggle the 
dice has been loaded so heavily on the side of 
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Organisation. But his is a curious and unsatisfactory 
history ; the first part dealing mainly with political 
theory, the philosophical radicals for example ; the latter 
part narrating chiefly the development of plutocracy in 
America. The author approaches his subject from a 
point that in some respects stands almost a generation 
later than Croce; he treats of nineteenth century 
nationalism, for example, as one who is inclined to 
look for the evils in it. His criticism of Marx and his 
account of American “big business”’ will interest 
many readers. He follows historical processes with 
the eye of an historian, and, as in the case of the con- 
flict between scientific technique and political theory, 
he is able to state the issues and analyse the processes 
in the mood of a modern historian. But though he 
says many modern things, and many wise ones, and 
better than Croce answers the questions and the needs 
of the modern mind, he lacks the fire and the inspira- 
tion, and there are tracts of his story which read almost 
like the historical writing of the mere professional 
book-maker. Also he seems to fail in his main purpose ; 
for he does not trace the struggle and the interaction 
of his two protagonists, he does not show the prin- 
ciples of freedom and organisation truly at grips with 
one another; he studies freedom in English theory 
and organisation in American practice, and has not 


provided the necessary contrivances to bring his work 
to unity. 


CAFE ROYAL DAYS. By Captain P. Nicols (‘‘ Pigache ’’). 
18s. (Hutchinson.) 

The Café Royal is the legitimate descendant of the coffee- 
houses of the eighteenth century. Most of the more famous 
coffee-houses became clubs, and indeed the typical gentle- 
man of parts who walks sedately along Pall Mall little knows 
how humble the origin of his favourite and most exclusive 
club may have been. The club is the hall-mark of success 
—and all success is dull. 

One institution, however, has escaped the dullness of 
success. It breathes the eighteenth century, though it was 
founded in the nineteenth. It is Continental and makes 
foreigners feel at home, and yet its spiritual ancestor is not 
the Dome or the Rotonde, but the London coffee-house. 
But then the eighteenth century was not provincial, and 
Sterne might have gone cheerfully from the coffee-house 
in the Strand to the café off the rue Saint-Honoré, not 
knowing that the two countries were at war. 

The Café Royal is a family institution, and it is inevitable 
that a member of the family should write its history. 
Here is a copious account in which royalties, successful 
authors and financiers seem to fall over each other in their 
eagerness for good food. 

There are of course stories of the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of York. There are stories of Lily Langtry. 
There are stories of Horatio Bottomley and Oscar Wilde. 
There are connoisseurs and cynics and gluttons. There is 
in fact the whole world of successful London. 

But what of the failures of London—the men and women 
who drift from pub to pub, from bar to bar, seeking they 
know not what; chatting amicably and yet profoundly 
unhappy; kind and generous and spiteful and insincere ; 
hiding from their friends and from themselves the awful 
truth that they are failures. Psychologically they are more 
valuable than the successes. It is from them that the 
successes draw their strength and their inspiration. It is 
from them that the Café Royal—for all its good food and 
excellent cellars—derives its popularity and fame. And 
they come, often penniless and yet willing to pay nine- 
pence for a glass of black coffee. Surely the author could 
have told us more about them. After all they are part of 
the stock-in-trade. 

; J. R. Glorney Bolton 
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COMMENTS AND 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Graves and Mr. Lindsay 
SIR, 


Mr. Lindsay is clouding the issue. In “ I Claudius ” 
I allow Claudius to do ample justice to his uncle 
Tiberius’s government for the first twelve years of his 
reign : 

* But I was talking of Tiberius’s good deeds, not his 
weaknesses: and really, from the point of view of the 
Empire as a whole, he had been for the last twelve years 
a wise and just ruler. That nobody can deny. Of six 
million Roman citizens, a mere two or three hundred 
suffered for Tiberius’s jealous fears. And I do not know 
how many scores of millions of slaves and provincials 
and allies who were subjects in all but name benefited 
solidly by the Imperial system as perfected by Augustus 
and Livia and carried on in this tradition by Tiberius ” 
(page 350). 


As for the charges against Tiberius’s moral character 
(as revealed in the last eleven years of his reign) made 
by Tacitus, Suetonius and Dio Cassius, it is ridiculous 
to do what Nilsson attempts to do—brush aside the 
three main historians of the period. Suetonius, for 
example, wasn’t a mere “nasty gossip,” but a most 
impartial writer and private secretary to the Emperor 
Hadrian: he had access to the imperial archives, to 
the imperial testaments and to the records of the decrees 
of the Senate and of the Senate’s proceedings. The 
younger Pliny speaks highly of his erudition and 
character. I shall continue to believe that Tiberius 
was a loathsome old man in his Capri days, and that 
he let things slide badly at the end. 

As for Catullus’s death, Mr. Lindsay asks, “ Surely 
no modern scholar doubts that Jerome is correct and 
that Catullus died in 54 B.c.?”’ Heaven knows what 
modern scholars doubt, but my classical dictionary is 
very prim on the point that St. Jerome, who wrote 
four hundred odd years after the event, states that 
Catullus died in 57 B.c., and that this is patently absurd 
because there are references in the poems to events 
of 55, 54 and 47 B.c. I have not Jerome’s Eusebian 
chronicle with me here, but I am prepared to back the 
dictionary against Mr. Lindsay. I have, however, 
Catullus’s poems, and the reference in Carmen LII, which 
Mr. Lindsay says was long ago explained away (he 
doesn’t say how), seems to me an untwistable dating of 
the poem to December, 47 B.c., when Vatinius was 


consul suffectus, a reward for his recent defence of 
Brindisi on Czsar’s behalf. 

I don’t want to get involved in a long feud with 
Mr. Lindsay on these obscure points, and I am sorry that 
before I read his letter I had already written the review 


of his) ‘‘ Cesar is Dead” which appeared in the last 
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issue, and challenged him there on a question of date. 
He will now only answer and then I'll have to answer 
that, and everyone will be thoroughly bored, including 
himself and me. I notice another reference to me in 
the Octobernumber. Mr. Lindsay speaks of a “ sneering 
question ”’ about the grandiosity of colonial poets which 
I once put to him. Why “sneering”? People sneer 
only from suppressed malice. I have no malice, sup- 
pressed or otherwise, against colonial poets. That Mr. 
Lindsay interpreted my asking this natural question as a 
sneer can only mean, as he does indeed confess in his 
article, when writing on the grandiose Roy Campbell, 
that he feels himself to be a grandiose colonial poet, 
manqué. And this is not malice. 
Yours, etc., 


Mallorca, Spain. ROBERT GRAVES 


Smith, Sydney’s Lectures 
SIR, 


It must be my fault. Without exception, so far 
as I have happened to see, every reviewer of ‘‘ The 
Rev. Smith, Sydney’”’ has been bewildered by the 
space given in my book to Smith’s admittedly out-of- 
date lectures on Moral Philosophy. Why—they have 
all asked—should these sensations of three forgotten 
London seasons have been dragged from the oblivion 
that the lecturer himself did his best to ensure ? 

It would be a very natural question, were not the 
answer printed as the heading of the long chapter in 
which these same lectures are discussed. This heading 
reads: ‘‘ Smith’s Lectures, or the Furniture of his 
Mind.” 

Because the furniture of a man’s mind, which relates 
him to his age and to the thinkers and the books that 
nourished his tastes and confirmed his attitude to life, 
is one of the vital pieces of evidence that a biographer 
should place before his readers, this chapter was planned 
and written. 

If I have not inflicted this reminder on any other 
complainant than your own reviewer, Mr. J. R. Glorney 
Bolton, the reason is a keen and sincere appreciation 
of the insight with which he, alone so far among my 
critics, has spotted that Sydney Smith—whose ambition 
for high preferment was disappointed and who (by the 
standard of vulgar careerists) was, therefore, a failure in 
the same professional sense as was, say, William Blake 
—became, on the theory of biography quoted by Mr. 
Bolton, a very good subject indeed. 

The lively satisfaction of having been understood 
so well in that which is to me a crucial principle of 
biography, encourages me to ask your permission to 
thank THE BooxmaN and himself in the only practical 
fashion open to me—by clearing up a widely confessed 
puzzle that must yet, somehow, have arisen through my 


own fault. Yours, etc., 
Savile Club. OsSBERT BURDETT 
Erratum 


We regret that in our November issue the price 
of Mr. Norreys Jephson O’Conor’s book, ‘“ Godes 
Peace and the Queenes”’ (Oxford University Press) 
was erroneously stated to be 10s. 6d.; we should 
have said 8s. 6d. 
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189; 
A Novel by Mr. Oscar Wilde* 
By Walter Pater 


LEVER always, this book, however, seems intended 

to set forth anything but a homely philosophy of 

life for the middle-class—a kind of dainty Epicurean 
theory, rather — yet 
fails, to some degree, 
in this; and one can 
see why. A _ true 
Epicureanism aims at 
a complete though 
harmonious develop- 
ment of man’s entire 
organism. To lose 
the moral sense there- 
fore, for instance, the 
sense of sin and 
righteousness, as Mr. 
Wilde’s hero — his 
heroes are bent on 
doing as speedily, as 
completely as they 
can, is to lose, or 
lower, organisation, 
to become less com- 
plex, to pass from a 


higher to a lower 
degree of develop- 
ment. As a_ story, 
however, a partly 


supernatural story, it 
is first-rate in artistic 
management; those 
Epicurean niceties 
only adding to the 
decorative colour of 
its central figure, like 
so many exotic 
flowers, like the 
charming scenery and 
the perpetual, 
epigrammatic, surprising, yet so natural, conversa- 
tions, like an atmosphere all about it. All that 
pleasant accessory detail, taken straight from the 
culture, the intellectual and social interests, the con- 
ventionalities, of the moment, have, in fact, after all, 
the effect of the better sort of realism, throwing into 
relief the adroitly-devised supernatural element after 
the manner of Poe, but with a grace he never reached, 
which supersedes that earlier didactic purpose, and 
makes the quite sufficing interest of an excellent story, 
. . . Mr. Wilde’s work may fairly claim to go with 
that of Edgar Poe, and with some good French work 
of the some kind, done probably in more or less 
conscious imitation of it. 


* “ The Picture of Dorian Gray.” 
Lock.) 


By Oscar Wilde. (Ward, 


‘* A Life’s Handicap ”’ 


agers KIPLING at last! Yes, one has to 
wait for him. And no wonder. “Sweet after 
showers ” of Oscar Wilde’s squibs and innuendoes is the 
frank, healthy naturalness of Rudyard Kipling. Here 
is our “ young barbarian at play’?! And we have all 
grown to love the young savage; we allow him a 
chartered liberty of 
phrase and episode ; 
we let him shake his 
sides with laughter 
and use strong 
language in a way 
that would have been 
considered crude and 
vulgar in a London- 
born writer. All Grub 
Street stands amaze. 
Perhaps, then, after 
all, London is not the 
only place where one 
can acquire a literary 
style of one’s own and 
rise to a solid income 
by writing ! 


1892 
Hardy 


RE many of 

your characters 
from life, Mr. Hardy ?”’ 
“Oh yes, almost all of 
them. I knew those 
three dairymaids as a 
boy well. The old 
clergyman was a 
much-loved vicar in 
this very neighbour- 
hood. Bathsheba 
Everdene in ‘ Far from 
the Madding Crowd’ 
was my own aunt. 
Now and again real 
people with their own names walk into my pages. 
Do you remember Admiral Hardy in ‘ The Trumpet 
Major’? Well, there he is’; and Mr. Hardy pointed 
to the portrait of a handsome old naval officer that 
hung upon the wall; “that is Sir Thomas Hardy in 
whose arms Nelson died; he was a relation of mine. 
Then ‘ Shepherd Oak’ I knew well when I was a boy.” 
“ And you find these simple country people interesting 
to write about ?”’ ‘“‘ Why, certainly Ido. They have 
far more sentiment and romance than the class above 
them, which has a struggle ever going on within its 
ranks for petty social superiority. If you live among 
these people you will find after a time that variety 
takes the place of monotony. The people begin to 
differentiate themselves as in a chemical process. They 
become beings of many minds, infinite in difference ; 
some happy, many serene, a few depressed, one here 
and there bright even to genius; some stupid, others 
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wanton, others austere; some mutely Miltonic, some 
potentially Cromwellian. The men strong heroic souls ; 
the girls dainty heroines. Remember, as I have said, 
they, or many of them, are the representatives of a 
magnificent antiquity.” 


The Question of the Laureateship 


ITHER Mr. Morris or Mr. Austin might wear the 
laurels of Warton without profaning them; but 

this is no answer to the incomparably greater claims of 
Mr. Swinburne. It would be dangerous, it might be 
fatal to the future of 
the office, if those who 
are responsible for 
filling it should 
wittingly pass by the 
best. If another argu- 
ment for choosing Mr. 
Swinburne is needed, 
it may be found in 
this, the sonorous 
music which he used 
to set to the eloquence 
of passion or of scorn, 
now flows most freely 
when he indulgesin “‘the 
noble pleasure of prais- 
ing ”’ the illustrious liv- 
ing or the glorious dead. 


1893 


A Talk with 
Mr. E. F. Benson 


the book 

‘Dodo’ an exact photo- 

graph of society as it 


“‘ No, certainly not,” 
replied Mr. Benson. 


“T simply don’t agree 

with people who try 

to describe society as 

itis. It is notmatter 

to be described; you 
could get to George 
Moore at once. Those 

sorts of things are 
not essential to any one class,” he continued, replying 
to an observation of mine on certain tendencies 
of the haute volée, ‘‘ but there are many characteristics 
of each class which will give the atmosphere of that 
particular class, if they are painted in as a natural 
background and not forcibly dragged in.” “‘ Gissing’s 
photographs of the lower middle class,” I suggested, 
“are good instances of what you say.” Mr. Benson 
shook his head at the word “ photograph.” ‘ Not 
photograph,” said he; “that would be ruination 
at once. All class characteristics are mere back- 
ground ; the foreground is occupied by the develop- 
ment of the types themselves. Photography is 
not only inartistic, it is nowadays unnatural. The 
tendency among cultivated people is towards Impres- 
sionism.”” 
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1894 
Mr. Francis Thompson’s Poems 


i read Mr. Francis Thompson’s ‘“‘ Poems,”’ then, is 
like setting sail with Drake or Hawkins in search 
of new worlds and golden spoils. He has the magnificent 
Elizabethan manner, the splendour of conception, the 
largeness of imagery. Coming out of some of these 
poems, with their extraordinary wealth of imagina- 
tion, is like leaving a treasure-house to face the un- 
imaginative day. He exacts so much that I doubt he 
will ever be in any 
~ sense a popular poet. 
“=; Not he who runs may 
~ read these thoughts 
~ and images. He is like 
 Crashaw, but a Crashaw 
of a wider range, and 
now and again, in aerial 
sweep, he is like 
Shelley. 


Katharine Tynan 


News Note 


R. AUBREY 
BEARDSLEY, 
who is installed as art- 
editor of the Yellow 
Book, has had, it seems, 
a picturesque career. 
Though still not much 
over twenty, he has 
had many rebuffs 
before entering the 
profession of his choice. 
He began life as an 
illustrator, but was 
subsequently bound 
down to an office desk, 
for which he had but 
little taste. At last he 
determined to make 
more bold bid for 
artistic repute, with 
©) the result that within 
W. B. Yeats @ few months his 
originality has been 
widely recognised, and 
he is now one of the most conspicuous figures in the 
field of promise. Already he is beginning to demand 
his own price for his work. 


Sack 
os 


A New Poet 


— twelve years ago seven youths began to 

study European magic and Oriental mysticism, 
and because, as the Gaelic proverb puts it, contention 
is better than loneliness, agreed to meet at times in a 
room in a dirty back street and to call their meetings 
“The Dublin Hermetic Society.” They gradually 
accumulated a set of convictions for themselves, of 
which a main part was, I think, that the poets were 
uttering, under the mask of fantasy, the old revela- 
tions, and that we should truly look for genii of the 
evening breeze and hope for the final consummation of 
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the world when two halcyons might sit upon a bough 
and eat once-poisonous herbs and take no harm. As 
for the rest, they spent their days in battles about the 
absolute and the alcahest, and I think that none read 
the newspapers, and am sure that some could not have 
told you the name of the viceroy. These periodical 
mectings started a movement, and the movement has 
begun to make literature. And now “A. E.,” its 
arcli-visionary, has published “ Homeward: Songs by 
the Way,” a pamphlet of exquisite verse. . . . 

The book has faults in plenty, certain rhymes are 
repeated too often, the longer lines stumble now and 
again, and here and there a stanza is needlessly obscure ; 
but, taken all in 
all, it is the most 
haunting book I 
have seen these many 
days. 

W. B. Yeats 


1895 
But who is he? 


UT who is A. E.? 
Those readers who 
have happened to visit 
the head-quarters of the 
Dublin Lodge of the 
Theosophical Society at 
any time, must have been 
struck by the _ extra- 
ordinary and wildly 
fantastic Bldake-like 
frescoes adorning the 
walls of an otherwise 
commonplace room. 
These designs are pointed 
out as the work of a 
leading member of the 
Lodge, Mr. George 
Russell, an invariable 
debater at every meeting. 
Another former member 
of the Lodge, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, inscribed the first 
book by which he 
became known, “ Irish Fairy and Folk Tales ”’ (Camelot 
Series) — 


To my MystTICcAL FRIEND, 
G. R. 
A. E., then, is G. R., and G. R. is Mr. George Russell. 


Note From Paris 


SHOULD consider the death of Paul Verlaine his 

happy release, did I not know that, squalid and 
miserable as was his life to the end, he enjoyed it keenly. 
He enjoyed, with touching eagerness, every little 
pleasure that came to him. There was no happier man 
in Paris than poor Verlaine, when, towards midnight, 
seated with a few admirers in the Café Frangois Premier, 
on the Boulevard St. Michel, he had a few sous for 
absinthe in his tattered fob, a little caporal tobacco for 
cigarettes in his pouch. A compliment would light up 
his ravaged face with chilidsh glee. He was not a 
brilliant nor even an entertaining talker; indeed he 
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talked but little at any time. He would sit and listen 
and nod his head. If anything was said by anybody 
with which he fully agreed, he would pucker up his 
face, thrust out his finger in the direction of the speaker, 
and say, ‘‘ Oui, c’est ga.” . 

In these days when so much attention is paid to the 
earnings of literary men, it may be interesting to note 
that the most Verlaine ever received in France for a 
poem was five francs. 


‘“*A Woman of No Importance ” 


R. PATER once said that Mr. Oscar Wilde wrote 
like an excellent talker, and the criticism goes 
totheroot. Allof “ The 
Woman of No Impor- 
tance,” which might have 
been spoken by its 
author, the famous para- 
doxes, the rapid sketches 
of men and women of 
society, the mockery of 
most things under 
heaven, are delightful ; 
while, on the other hand, 
the things which are too 
deliberate in their 
development, or too vehe- 
ment and elaborate for 
talker’s inspiration, 
such as the plot, and 
the more tragic and 
emotional characters, do 
not rise above the general 
level of the stage... . 
The truth is, that 
whenever Mr. Wilde gets 
beyond those inspirations 
of an excellent talker 
which served him so well 
in “ The Decay of Lying ”’ 
and in the best parts of 
“Dorian Grey,”’ he falls 
back upon the popular 
conventions, the spectres 
and shadows of the stage. 
W. B. Yeats 


Leslie Stephens 


1896 
The Seven Seas ”’ 


R. KIPLING’S aims and methods being what 
they are, prose, not poetry, is his only fit vehicle 
—-prose, which can express fully everything high and 
low, not poetry, which can only express a few things, 
though it expresses them exquisitely. Now, is it 
narrowing too strictly the definition of poetry to put 
comic and serio-comic songs and the whole music-hall 
minstrelsy outside the pale? Ought we even to admit 
satirical verses in the vernacular like the “ Bigelow 
Papers”? Or songs which, being aimed to catch the 
fancy and to be adopted by the vulgar for their pleasure, 
instruction and inspiration, are larded with vulgarisms 
of thought and expression? As to these last I might 
be doubtful if I thought that Mr. Kipling’s soldier- 
songs were actually displacing the pompous old 
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favourites, such as the “Tired Soldier’’ and the 
“‘ British Grenadiers.’’* 

* I have since been informed by a dragoon just returned from 
India and Egypt that while Mr. Kipling’s stories are highly 
appreciated in the barrack-room (my informant seemed well 


versed in most of them) the ballads are neglected. .‘‘ What 
we sing are the latest songs out, and a few of the old things.’’ 


** The Well at the World’s End ”’ 


F, however, a time come when the world recognises 
that the day’s work, that practical life, become 
noble just in so far as they are sub- 
ordinated to the sense of beauty, the ~~ 99 
sense of the perfect, just in so far as they 
approach the dream of the poet and 
the artist, then Mr. William Morris 
may become, instead of Shelley, the 
type of the poet: for he more than 
any man of modern days tried to 
change the life of his time into the 
life of his dream. To others beauty 
was a solitary vision, a gift coming 
from God they knew not how; but 
to him it was always some golden 
fleece or happy island, some well at 
the world’s end, found after many 
perils and many labours in the world, 
and in all his later books, at any 
rate, found for the world’s sake. 
Almost alone among the dreamers of 
our time, he accepted life and called 
it good; and because almost alone 
among them he saw, amid its incom- 
pleteness and triviality, the Earthly 
Paradise that shall blossom at the 
end of the ages. 
: W. B. Yeats 


New Writers 
Mr. Joseph Conrad 


id will not surprise readers of 
“ Almayer’s Folly,” that remark- 
able novel where wild nature and 
strange humanity were so powerfully 
portrayed, to learn that its author has led an adventurous 
life. Material for such books can only be brought to the 
writing-table by the track of personal experience. It 
is as unmistakably the book of a wanderer who has 
lived far from the ways and the atmosphere of European 
capitals as are Loti’s exotic romances. An unfamiliar 
something in its tone, too, which now expressed itself 
as poetry, and now was too vaguely illusive for readers 
here in London to grasp very easily, roused a curiosity 
as to its origin. Perhaps the unfamiliarity is explained 
by the fact that Mr. Conrad,-for all his skilful adoption 
of our language, is not an Englishman. He is a Pole 
by birth, and his early years were spent in Poland. . . . 
As a merchant seaman he has gone through all the 
grades, and is now full captain in the English marines. 
He has served in most quarters of the globe, but chiefly 
in the Pacific and on the Borneo coast, and has com- 
manded a steamer on the Congo. During all his active, 
wandering life, literature has always had a fascination 
for him, though he has let the world see none of the 
experiments that perhaps prepared the way for 
“ Almayer’s Folly ”’ and ‘“‘ The Outcast of the Island.” 
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Mr. Conrad recently married an English lady, and is 
now living quietly in France with a view to further 
literary work. If he meets with the success which he 
deserves, his seafaring days are probably over. 


1897 
Mr. Arthur Symons’s New Book* 


® ge may say of Mr. Symons that he is in no accurate 

sense of the word a “‘ decadent,”’ but a writer 
who has carried further than most of his contempor- 
aries that revolt against the manifold, the impersonal, 


W. M. Rossetti 


the luxuriant, and the external, which is perhaps the 
great movement of our time, and of more even than 
literary importance. Popular criticism, which prolongs 
the ideals and standards of a school of literature, which 
has finished its great work for this epoch of the world, 
is, on the other hand, in the most accurate sense of the 
word, ‘‘ decadent.” W. B. Yeats 


* “ Amoris Victima.”” By Arthur Symons. 


Mr. Robert Bridges 


KNOW no poet of our time, and few of our century, 

who can so perfectly knead thought and rhythm into 
the one mystical body of faint flame. . . . 

The more a poet rids his verses of heterogeneous 
knowledge and irrelevant analysis, the more he purifies 
his mind with elaborate art, the more does the little 
ritual of his verse resemble the great ritual of nature, and 
become mysterious and inscrutable. He becomes, as 
all the great mystics have believed, a vessel of the 
creative power of God; and whether he be a great poet 
or a small poet, we can praise the poems, which but 
seem to be his, with the extremity of praise that we 
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give this great ritual which is but copied from the same 
eternal model. There is poetry that is like the white 
light of noon, and poetry that has the heaviness 
of woods, and poetry that has the golden light of 
dawn or of sunset; and I find in the poetry of Mr. 
Bridges the pale colours, the delicate silence, the low 
murmurs of cloudy country days, when the plough is 
in the earth, and the clouds darkening towards sun- 
set ; and had I the great gift of praising, I would praise 
it as I would praise these things. W. B. Yeats 


1899 Mr. Belloc 
R. HILAIRE BELLOC, whose remarkable study 
of Danton has just been published, is one of the 
most notable of the younger generation in Oxford. 
Though a French citizen, he speaks English perfectly, 
and is a scholar of Balliol and an ex-President of the 
Union. ... At the present time he is the only 
speaker at the Union who is really able to influence a 
division. His speeches are always fluent and clear, 
sometimes fervid, often colloquial, generally irresistibly 
amusing. Mr. Belloc’s only rival is Raymond Asquith, 
of Balliol, the son of the ex-Home Secretary, who is 
certain to become President before long. 


Literary London 


A RECEPTION in another room always succeeds the 
dinner, and what strikes one most forcibly, both 


R. D. Blackmore 
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at these functions and at the private 
gatherings, is the large number of small 
fry. They are always there, and some- 
times their costuming is extraordinary. 
I have seen women in gowns—usually 
Greek—made from crash towelling, 
and others in so-called art velveteens 
cut like nightgowns or mother hub- 
bards. Their head-dresses are too 
weird for description. London is 
beyond all question the head-quarters 
for freaks, and some of the men are 
as badasthewomen. But the fashion- 
able writers are, almost invariably, 
smartly dressed and conventional to a 
degree. It seems to be a matter of 
pride with them; and sometimes the 
display of jewels is an advertisement 
for letters... . 

Satiety has always been a breeder 
of fads, and in every generation liter- 
attire has had its sick man. About five 
years ago the Yellow Book was started, 
and the editors let it be understood 
that style alone would be the passport 
to its pages, and that the morbid little 
group in which the idea originated 
might indulge in every licence as far as 
subjects were concerned. They did ; 
and it has always been a matter of 
wonder that the Yellow Book was not 
suppressed by the County Council. 
Its style—to use a convenient word— 
manner would be a better one— 
was précis beyond reproach, although 
so uniform that if the contributions 
had been published anonymously, 
the reader would have been 
at some difficulty to name the authors. Although the 
public gasped at the matter and a conservative press 
was both indignant and sarcastic, not a protest was 
heard from the group that had made words their gods. 

That morbid phase passed, indecency went out of 
fashion, the Yellow Book reformed—and died; and 
such of its contributors as had decent ideas to clothe 
in words are now writing for various publications, still 
commended, and little read. They all make epigrams. 


1900 


Mr. Elkin Mathews, the Publisher, reminisces on 
R. D. Blackmore 


Wwe regard to the “ get-up” of “ Fringilla,” he 

left it to me, and I was not aware of his dislike 
for what he called the“ Kelmscott Star of Bedlam ” 
style of a book until after I had made my arrangements. 
When, in his characteristic way, he railed against the 
Japanese willow-pattern, dado, linoleum, Lin Crusta 
Walton style of illustration, declaring that he liked a 
tree to be a tree, “ and not a broken gridiron, and a man 
to stand as the sons of Adam do, and not with his heels 
together like the knave of clubs,” etc., I referred to the 
grand books Mr. Morris was giving the world as an 
excuse for what I was doing, he at once replied, “I care 
not what Mr. William Morris does, for I think his books 
are as hideous as his wall papers.” 
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1901 
News Note 


E author of “‘ The House with the Green Shutters,” 

a Scottish novel which is now attracting attention, 
is Mr. G. B. Brown. He studied at Ayr Academy and 
Glasgow University. At Glasgow he gained a Snell 
scholarship, and proceeded to Balliol College, Oxford. 
He has been for six years in London, steadily refusing 
appointments and supporting himself by ordinary 
journalistic work, always keeping in view his aim of 
becoming a novelist. 


1902 


Mr. William Watson’s Coronation Ode 
By A. T. Quiller-Couch 


Mr. Watson’s poetry were imitable, or (let me rather 

say) if the average bard now penning his Coronation 
Ode were teachable, had any sense to be reached and 
touched into admiration of measure and temperance, 
could be abashed by them into chastening his own 
excesses, then we might be glad that this noble poem 
is the first of Coronation odes in the field. For it bears 
about the same relation to those we sit resignedly 
expecting as a marble statue to a suit of Royal 
garments stuffed with colonial oats, or as 
Waterloo Bridge to one of those triumphal 
arches described in exhibition catalogues as 
“entirely composed of industrial produce of 
the Bangalonga District.’”’ As it is, the average 
bard will sit amazed at the opportunities Mr. 
Watson has missed. Why, he has said nothing 
of the war, nothing of the peace, nothing of 
the lion’s young cubs, of dusky potentates in 
bonds of pure affection, of swords leaping 
at the mother’s call, of the command of the 
sea, Britannia’s drum, His Majesty’s well-known 
tact, the brilliant spectacle in the Abbey, or 
the Spithead review! He has neglected, in 
short, the whole bag of tricks; offers us—as 
the Frenchman complained of the fox-chase, 
“no band, no promenade, no nossing.”’ 


The Literary Harvest of 
the War 


+ pee war-fever produced no worthy poetry 

of its own—not even one song to place 
beside those to which the great American and 
German struggles gave birth—the chance is 
now past. 
monument in some consummate history or 
politico-philosophical work. And for this curious 
reason. The perfect military historian must be 
an eyewitness, and an experienced expert— 
therefore a general. But also a scholar, a 
philosopher, a man of the world of open mind 
and varied interests. . 

Now, in this war we have reverted to the 
obsolete usage under which men already 
efficient and distinguished in other profes- 
sions and walks of life—a Czsar, a Blake, 
a Marlborough—played a successful part in 
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But this war may yet find a ya, h ad 
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war. Among the leaders of the Yeomanry and Volun- 
teers are certain men of liberal culture, acknowledged 
mental gifts, wide experience of affairs in Parliament, 
the Courts, the County, or the Exchange, with sufficient 
military knowledge and a late but practical apprentice- 
ship in real war—men too of leisure, whom wealth and 
rank render independent of the critics and the public. 
To some one of these may we not look for a magnum 
opus which shall give the South African War a foremost 
place, not only in history but in literature ? 

So much—or so little—as to the literary product of 
the war. Much has been clever, much marvellously 
rapid, much opportune, much useful. But, deeply as 
our nation was moved, nothing profound, nothing noble, 
nothing great. And, strangest of all, nothing character- 
istic, nothing individual, nothing (save the soldier 
letters and the journalist excesses) different from other 
war-literatures. 


1903 
‘Typhoon and Other Stories ”’ 
By Joseph Conrad 


tg men writing fiction just now many are wonderful 
to me; but the two most wonderful, being 
almost admirable, are Mr. Henry James and Mr. Joseph 
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From “ THE HISTORY OF TOM JONES,” 
Illustrated by W. R. S. STOTT 
(Hutchinson) 


SUPPLEMENT TO ‘‘ THE BOOKMAN,”’ 
CHRISTMAS, 1934 


The gentleman, having searched the lad 
. . - denounced great vengeance, swearing 
he would acquaint Mr. Allworthy 
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Conrad. I am not thinking just now of that particular 
wonder which is excited by a touch of genius—in a tale, 
say, by Mr. Barrie or by Mr. Kipling. Genius in itself 
is always wonderful; but anyone decently acquainted 
with literature ought to be familiar enough with the 
shock produced by it. You know the method; you 
follow it with joy and delight; you come upon the 
stroke which you know to be masterly, and say, “‘ Here 
—just here—is the thing which only one man in ten 
thousand can do.’”’ It astonishes; nevertheless you 
may be said in a fashion to understand it. But Mr. 
James and Mr. Conrad move in an atmosphere in which 
I feel myself inexpert, and follow as an amateur, fairly 
active on another level, stumbles after a Swiss guide. 
I know that here is good literature ; I guess that it is 
literature touched with genius ; I am pleased and even 
proud to find myself enjoying it whole-heartedly. 
Still, as an experimenter, over many years, in more 
objective methods of story-telling (and as a convinced 
believer, let me say, that the synthetical, objective 
method of presenting your characters is so much the 
better than the analytical, as it is the briefer), I begin to 
stare helplessly when Mr. James and Mr.: Conrad tuck 
up their sleeves and begin to weave a situation round 
with emotions, scruples, doubts, hesitancies, misunder- 
standings, understandings, half-understandings ; cut- 
ting the web sometimes with the fiercest of strokes ; 
anon patiently spinning it again for another slice ; and 


Henrik Ibsen 
(From an unpublished photograph) 
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always moving with the calmness of men entirely sure 
of their methods, and confident that the end of the tale 
will justify them—as it always does. 

A. T. Quiller-Couch 


1904 
Mr. Wells and the Giants* 


R. H. G. WELLS is one of those profoundly 
serious and sincere men who have of necessity 

a tragedy. But the tragedy of the sincere man is 
somewhat altered from what it was or is said to have 
been in former times. If we may judge from the 
traditional versions of the fate of the prophets and 
patriots, their disaster consisted in being stoned and 
repudiated and reviled. The old tragedy of the prophet 
lay in the fact that everybody disagreed with him. The 
new tragedy of the prophet lies in the fact that every- 
body agrees with him. A man like Mr. H. G. Wells 
cannot escape from the exasperating circle of a stupid 
assent. He does his best to say things which are 
definite and provocative, and he finds that they are 
taken as very indefinite and very nice. He shouts 
paradoxes in a sort of desperation, and a subdued 
murmur of applause tells him that they are taken as 
truisms. This fate has overtaken nearly all the men 
in the modern world who have really cared for any- 
thing. Kipling did everything he could to show that he 
really hated liberality and democracy ; yet hundreds of 
Liberals and democrats first diluted him and then drank 
him down. Bernard Shaw attacked with savage 
sincerity the list of all things which Englishmen enjoy 
and adore. Englishmen only answered by adding 
Bernard Shaw to that list. This enormous and un- 
meaning approval is the chief danger that daring spirits 


* “ The Food of the Gods.”” By H. G. Wells. 
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have now to face. It is the new martyrdom. It is the 
last and strongest of all the persecutions. 

Now so long as Mr. H. G. Wells chooses to go on 
writing novels he will be of necessity exposed to this 
fate, a fate which I feel sure will be very irritating to 
him. People will enjoy the wild story which he means 
to be wild ; but they will pay no attention to the motif 
or moral which he does not mean to be wild at all. So 
it is especially with “The Food of the Gods.”” The 
treatment is fantastic, the aim, though not, I think, 
sound, is certainly solid. But Mr. Wells may be quite 
clearly assured about the general effect. The public 
will read his impossible story with joy; they will not 
trouble about his possible meaning. They will easily 
swallow his insanity. They will be wholly bewildered 
by his sanity. ‘‘ The Food of the Gods ”’ is, as every- 
body knows, a story describing how a strange diet made 
all creatures immeasurably expand their size while 
retaining their type. Rats, with all the viciousness of 
rats, grew larger than wolves. Wasps, with all the 
waspishness of wasps, grew bigger than eagles. Men, 
with all the strength and weakness of men, grew bigger 
than houses. And all this has a moral for Mr. Wells ; 
a moral which is in all likelihood the only thing he cares 
about ; a moral which is in all certainty the only thing 
that his readers will not care about. In the fine perora- 
tion of the book Mr. Wells describes the giant as pro- 
claiming himself a great step further in evolution. He 
is not, he says, going to fall back into the stature of 
the “little people ’’ any more than they will fall back 
into the stature of rats or beetles. Here surely is a 
fierce and honest challenge; but it seems to echo 
unanswered in the void. For my own part I can only 
say that a hundred furious answers fly to my lips. Does 
Mr. Wells’s Superman propose to deal with ordinary 
men as ordinary men deal with rats and beetles? Does 
the grand new type mean a complete indifference to 
the preservation of the old type? Does Mr. Wells 
hate men as men hate wasps? But in truth I have no 
space here for the fascinating controversy. But the 
controversy can be put very shortly in a few sentences. 
Mr. Wells has retold the story of Jack the Giantkiller 
from the point of view of the Giant. He has made the 
Giant insist eloquently upon his superiority over Jack 
in size, in promise, in certainty of victory, in advance 
in evolutionary type. And no doubt the old original 
giant did insist eloquently on these things ten minutes 
before Jack killed him. TT 
1905 

** The Scarlet Pimpernel ” 
By Baroness Orczy 

“=F"HE SCARLET PIMPERNEL ” in book form has 

many of the qualities which have won for it 
an unusual dramatic success as interpreted by Miss 
Neilson and Mr. Terry. The book takes its name from 
the flower-badge of the daring leader of a small band 
of English gentlemen who sought honour and adventure 
in attempting to secure the safe escape of aristocrats 
from Paris during the Revolution. The story has much 
of the thrill of ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities.”” The adven- 
tures of “The Scarlet Pimpernel” are varied and 
exciting, and the secret of the hero’s identity is main- 
tained with remarkable skill and with excellent effect. 
On the stage or off, ‘‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel ”’ is a story 
that enchains the attention. 
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1907 
Mr. Shaw’s Antics* 
ESE two volumes of vulgarism require straight 
speaking from any critic who has managed to 


retain the slightest respect for English literature. Mr, 
Shaw’s excuse for their appearance is a characteristic 


* “Dramatic Opinions and Essays.” 


By Bernard Shaw. 
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one. . . . If anyone else can really wade through these 
two volumes, we are convinced that, in each case, Mr. 
Shaw will lose one more of those who, out of sheer 


carelessness, or for purposes of small talk, have been 
content hitherto with such criticisms as—‘‘ Oh, Shaw, 
yes ; a disagreeable person, I should think, but awfully 
clever, of course!””... 

Mr. Shaw’s “ planes ’’ are still hopelessly mixed. He 
still tries to ‘‘ shoot the square root of two with a rook- 
rifle.” He still attacks “love” with a “ life-force”’ 
and romance with a motor-horn. Intellectually he 
is beneath contempt. Artistically he appeals only to 
pseudo-philosophers ; and is only entitled to rank with 
those of the ‘“‘ quick-change”’ or the three-card-trick. 
. . . Let us also be honest. Are we not all a little tired 
of this blatant self-puffery? Is it not time to cease 
echoing the empty laughter of the mentally bankrupt 


Edward Thomas 


admirers of this clever person? We know nothing 
more vulgar than the crude vanity displayed in these 
two volumes. One or two of the essays are headed 
“G. B.S. on so-and-so’’; or ‘‘ So-and-so on G. B.S.” 
The vulgarity of that use of an author’s initials in his 
own book, that indecent familiarity with himself, the 
self-complacent vanity of the thing, is as unmanly as 
it is disgusting. He would pride himself on unmanli- 
ness and on vanity, we are quite aware; just as he 
would apparently pride himself on being hunted down 
by the unnatural, vulgar and feline women he is so fond 
of depicting. Let him also pride himself on the fact 
that his reputation even for wit is rapidly on the wane ; 
that even his feeblest admirers are growing tired of him ; 
and that the great writers and poets on whom he has 
discoursed with so sublime an ignorance (admitted, of 
course) have no need of a guard about the lasting 
monuments on which he has tried to pose his own 
ludicrous naked statue. It would be an unkindness to 
cut his capers short too soon, if they amuse him. But 
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it is our duty to the great and famous dead, the duty 
of all sincere critics with a respect for our literature, to 
say that Mr. Shaw’s capers are vulgar, fatuous, and 
extremely wearisome. Alfred Noyes 


1908 
George Bernard Shaw 
could write in a foundry 


of you come to traffic, hurry, rush, and restlessness, 

an express train can hold its own with London on 
all four points ; but I have done a good deal of literary 
work in such trains. If I recollect aright William 
Morris made his translation of the Odyssey, which has 
all the celestial airs of the Ionian Sea over it, when 
racketing about in trains to lecture on Socialism in the 
provinces. Trollope wrote much in trains, did he not ? 
Of course any sane writer will take the fullest possible 
advantage of the blessed fact that he can take his work 
into the country and do it in the open air, in spite of 
the restlessness and distraction of the trees and clouds 
and birds and insects and the like; but for my part, 
if need be, I could do my work in a steel foundry, or a 
weaving shed with a hundred looms all banging away 
at full steam, if I had to, and not do it any the worse 
for the noise. I therefore do not set up any special 
grievance as an author ; on the contrary, the “ restless- 
ness ’’’ of London is the making of a man who can take 
it all in; for instance, Dickens would never have been 
Dickens if he had spent his life in Mitcham. But of 
course I share the general grievance (which specially 
afflicts idle people, by the way) against the monotony 
and unmusical character of London noises, the stuffiness 
of London’s smell, the grime of London’s atmosphere, 
the dreadful darkness of London’s winter, and the 


ugliness of London’s population. CBS 


News Note 


R. GEORGE MOORE has been writing a book on 

his native land, and however much or little it 

tells us about Ireland, it is certain to tell us a great deal 

about Mr. Moore. I gather that he is somewhat dis- 

appointed in his country, and the title of his book, 

“Hail and Farewell,’ rather suggests that he is off 

again to Paris. So far as the Irish capital is concerned, 

“* Dublin is now divided into two sets,” says Mr. Moore ; 

‘* one half is afraid it will be in the book, and the other 
half is afraid it won’t.”’ 


‘Holy Orders ” 
By Marie Corelli 


Mis= CORELLI touches trenchantly on most of 
the pressing social topics of the hour: on the 
growing scorn of the marriage-tie, the self-degrada- 
tion’ of women who are “ screaming for a political 
vote,” the murderous recklessness of motorists, the 
hypocrisy and worldliness of priests and prelates of the 
English Church, the dangers of the stage, the short- 
comings of the Throne, the significant increase of 
Jewish influence at Court and on the Press, the de- 
generation of the modern newspaper, the shallow soul- 
lessness of Society ; and if she is sometimes bitter, it 
is because she is passionately sincere and in earnest ; 
bitterness is no flower of indifference ; withal, she can 
be exquisitely compassionate. 
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1908 
Maurice Guest ”’ 


By Henry Handel Richardson 


R. RICHARDSON has chosen his second name or 
else his subject very fitly. This is a musical 
novel. That is, it describes the Bohemian life of young 
people at the Conservatorium of Leipzig who find that 
Venus and Apollo are near of kin. The petty jealousies 
of the teachers, the ambitions of the pupils, the joyous 
irresponsible existence of the musical schools, these 
are drawn evidently at first-hand. But 
the relations between most of the leading 
characters are by no means regular, and 
the course of love ends for several of them, 
including poor Maurice Guest, tragically 
enough. Mr. Richardson has dwelt too 
strongly on this side of the subject to 
make his book as pleasant as it would 
otherwise have been. And it is inordinately 
long. Whole pages are devoted to the 
characters of Guest and Louise which 
would have been better away. But with 
some judicious skipping the novel will be 
found thoroughly vital, though the author 
has a bad habit of making the action turn 
upon letters which are never printed and 
conversations at whose import we can 
only guess. More compression and more 
width of interest would have improved 
what is a conscientious, powerful, and 
even subtle piece of writing. The de- 
lineation of the English and German 
students is the best part of the work. 
But Mr. Richardson has to learn how a 
sentence will often suggest more than a 
paragraph. 


1909 


The Genius and Influence of 
Swinburne 


H* was never stupid exactly; but he 

often produced an impression of dis- 
loyalty by the transition from the 
splendour and vigour of his echoes of 
revolutionary writers to the conventionality 
of his own views, which were made 
in Putney. It is quite staggering to 
pass from his inspired exposition of Blake’s meaning to 
his suburban disapprobation of it. One sometimes asks 
whether anybody but a very dull man could have 
swallowed the Elizabethan dramatists so indiscriminatély 
as he, or whether he would have swallowed them at all 
if he had never read Lamb. Yet it is impossible to 
think of Swinburne asdull. He was an odd phenomenon, 
this supporter of Dublin Castle who was a republican 
and regicide when Russia was in question ; always dis- 
tinguished and powerful at second hand, always common- 
place and futile at first hand; great on paper, insignifi- 
cant on Putney Hill. I never got anything from him 
except the musical pleasure of reading his verse ; and 
I could not go on very long with that, any more than 
I could make my dinner off raspberry jam. But the 
pleasure was very great whilst it lasted. R.I.P. 

George Bernard Shaw 
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1910 


News Notes 


HE news of Mark Twain’s death last month was 
received with deep and widespread regret among 

all English-speaking peoples. For years past he has 
been the most outstanding and representative literary 
figure in America, and ample evidence was given of the 
affection and esteem that was felt for him in this country 
during his visit to us in 1907. Whatever may be the 
ultimate fate of his other books, there is no doubt that 


Summer at ‘“‘ The Pines” 


(Mr. Swinburne may be seen at the upper window, Mr. Watts-Dunton 


at the lower one) 


in ‘‘ Tom Sawyer” and in “‘ Huckleberry Finn ” he has 
done work that will endure. 


* * * * * 


‘‘ The Blue Bird ”’ continues its triumphant career at 
the Haymarket under Mr. Herbert Trench’s direction, 
and there is little doubt it will only be withdrawn at 
last to be revived again next winter. 


R. P. G. WODEHOUSE is rapidly and deservedly 

taking his place beside the three or four humor- 

ous writers who in this country have the front rank all 

to themselves. His short stories in the Strand and 

other popular magazines, here and in America, are 

looked out for now almost as eagerly as are Mr. Jacobs's 
own. 
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Hall Caine 
1910 


Clayhanger 
By Arnold Bennett 


FoR aught I know, Mr. Bennett may not regard it 

as a compliment to be bracketed with Trollope 
and Mrs. Oliphant, even with them at their best ; but, 
however he may take the comparison, it is certain that 
he has much in common with them, so far as “ Clay- 
hanger”’ is concerned. Like these eminent Victorian 
writers, he has taken commonplace people—men and 
women, boys and girls, that are to be met with every- 
where—and made them vastly interesting. 


Lewis Melville 


1911 
News Note 


RS. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX was the guest 

of honour last month at a complimentary 
luncheon given by Messrs. Gay & Hancock at the 
Connaught Rooms, at which Mr. Stead remarked that 
the poem which most stirred the hearts of our Royal 
family and of multitudes of our people at the time 
when the world was mourning the loss of Queen Victoria 
was from the pen of Mrs. Wilcox, and he questioned 
whether even President Taft’s treaty proposals would 
do so much to draw the people of Britain and America 
together and to promote community of feeling between 
them as did the writings of such authors of genius as 
Mrs. Wilcox whose words were read and appreciated on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Some said the test of 
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religion was faith, others that it was love, but he thought 
it was joy: joy in the face of a mortal was the reflection 
of the face of God; and few living writers had done 
more to promote pure, uplifting joy in human life than 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. In place of any speech by Mrs. 
Wilcox a Coronation Ode that she had just written 
was read by Mr. Sumner, a copy of whose “Great 
Thoughts for Each Day’s Life,’’ compiled from the 
works of Mrs. Wilcox and published last week by Messrs. 
Gay & Hancock, was presented to each guest. 


1912 


G. B. S. on Charles Dickens 


O* being asked whether his life or work owed any- 
thing to the influence of Charles Dickens, George 
Bernard Shaw replied: ‘‘ Obviously a great deal. My 
works are all over Dickens; and nothing but the 
stupendous illiteracy of modern criticism could have 
missed this glaring feature of my methods—especially 
my continual exploitation of Dickens’s demonstration 
that it is possible to combine a mirrorlike exactness of 
character drawing with the wildest extravagances of 
humorous expression and grotesque situation. I have 
actually transferred characters of Dickens to my plays— 
Jaggers in ‘Great Expectations’ to ‘ You Never Can 
Tell’ for example—with complete success. Lomax in 
‘ Major Barbara ’ is technically a piece of pure Dickens. 
It is not too much to say that Dickens could not only 
draw a character more accurately than any of the 
novelists of the nineteenth century, but could do it 
without ceasing for a single sentence to be not merely 
impossible but outrageous in his unrestrained fantasy 
and fertility of imagination. No combination of phono- 
graphy and cinematography could reproduce Micawber, 
Mrs. Sparsit, and Silas Wegg from contemporary reality 
as vividly as Dickens; yet their monstrous and side- 
splitting verbal antics never for a moment come within 
a mile of any possible human utterance. That is what 
I call mastery: knowing exactly how to be unerringly 
true and serious whilst entertaining your reader with 
every trick, freak, and sally that imagination and 
humour can conceive at their freest and wildest. 

“Dickens was one of the greatest writers that ever 
lived: an astounding man, considering the barbarous 
ignorance of his period, which left him as untouched by 
Art and Philosophy as a cave man. Compared to 
Goethe, he is almost a savage. Yet he is, by pure force 
of genius, one of the great writers of the world. His 
greatest and deepest cantemporaries, Carlyle and 
Ruskin, William Morris and Tolstoy, knew this perfectly 
well. All his detractors were, and are, second-raters at 
best. 

“There is no ‘ greatest book’ of Dickens: all his 
books form one great life-work: a Bible, in fact. But 
of course the tremendous series of exposures of our 
English civilisation which began with ‘Hard Times’ 
in 1854, and ended with ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ throw 
his earlier works, entertaining as they are, into the 
shade. ‘Little Dorrit’ is the work of a prophet—and 
no minor prophet: it is, in some respects, the climax 
of his work. ‘Great Expectations’ is equally wonder- 
ful as a study of our individual struggles. But all are 
magnificent.” 
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1913 
Dr. Bridges is made Laureate 


HE appointment of Dr. Bridges to the Laureate- 
ship has given general satisfaction. Dr. Bridges 
is a scholarly poet ; his work has dignity, a fine technical 
finish, a beauty of form that few latter-day poets 
attempt and fewer achieve. His poems may be lacking 
in fire and emotion, but that they are poetry even his 
severest critic will not deny, and it is certain that 
whilst he holds the office of Laureate something of its 
last century distinction will be restored to it. 


M. Gaudier-Brzeska 


M HENRI GAUDIER-BRZESKA, a photograph of 
¢ whose striking bust of Mr. Frank Harris we 
reproduce on this page, is a young sculptor of remark- 
able gifts who was born in France twenty-two years 
ago. Since he was twelve years of age he has led a 
Bohemian life, roaming about Europe, but nowadays 
he is settled in London. With the high ambitions he 
has also the independent spirit of youth, and prefers 
to work here in a city office in order that he may be 
free to devote himself to his art undisturbed by commer- 
cial considerations. 


1914 
D. H. Lawrence 
By W. L. George 


a soon, in literature at least, it may be too late 

to begin at thirty, if we are to take into account 
at all the achievements of the young men, of whom, 
perhaps, the biggest, Mr. D. H. Lawrence, is, I believe, 
the youngest. For Mr. Lawrence is certainly one of 
the young men, not a member of their school, for they 


D. H. Lawrence 
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John Masefield 


have no formal school, and can have none if they are 
of any value, but a partner in their tendencies and an 
exponent of their outlook. He has all the unruliness 
of Mr. Cannan, of Mr. Beresford, of Mr. Onions, and of 
that small group which is rising up against the threaten- 
ing State, its rules and its iron conventions, proclaiming 
the right of the individual to do much more than live— 
namely, to live splendidly. .. . 

But while the young men sneer at society, at the 
family, at every institution, Mr. Lawrence tends to 
accept these things ; he has no plan of reform, no magic 
wand with which to transmute the world into fairy- 
land: he claims only as a right to develop his 
individuality, and to see others develop theirs, with- 
in a system which tortures him as another Cardinal 
La Balue.... 

It is true that so far he has written mainly about 
himself, about the world in intimate relation with him- 
self, for that every writer must do a little ; but he has 
followed his life so very closely, so often photographed 
his own emotions, that unless life has for him many 
more adventures, and unless he can retain the power to 
give minor incident individual quality, he may find 
himself written out. For Mr. Lawrence has not what 
is called ideas. He is stimulated by the eternal rather 
than by the fugitive; the fact of the day has little 
significance for him ; thus, if he does not renew himself 
he may become monotonous, or he may cede to his 
more dangerous tendency to emphasise overmuch. He 
may develop his illusion of culture among the vulgar 
until it is incredible ; he may be seduced by the love 
he bears nature and its throbbings into allowing his 
art to dominate him. Already his form is often turgid, 
amenable to no discipline, tends to lead him astray. 
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1915 


Life and Literature—After the War 


W. L. George 
thinks the War will make no dfference 


HAVE indeed noticed a tendency among reviewers 
to dismiss certain types of novel as “evidently 
written in the pre-war period.’’ It takes no very 
precise form, but the suggestion if that after the War 
we shall all of us be different people; that the men 


will be noble, stern and brave (including the majority » 


who have not fought); that the suffragette will dis- 
appear and no longer want a vote; that the revolting 
daughter will cease to revolt; that the wife will be 
content; that we shall never again hear of strikes 
against low wages, of vegetarianism, the Russian Ballet, 
or fancy painting. I think this idiotic. One might 
conclude that Europe had never before gone to war. 
(The Napoleonic Wars were smaller but lasted longer.) 
I am convinced that after the War the agitations we 
have known will come to the fore again in literature. 
We are not in for an orgy of fair-haired heroes (just 
over six feet in height) or of warbling heroines ; at least 
not those of us who love literature. We are going to 
give tongue more loudly than ever when militarism 
has been cleared out of the way; the nation is not 
going to be pure and simple and solemn and stupid ; 
already the suffragists threaten, the busmen and miners 
strike. Well, the literary folk are going to behave as 
they used to . . . and more so. Marriage, the family, 
the military state, we are going to turn on all of them. 
And you can call us egotistic, neurotic ; it won’t matter : 
we'll merely thicken the dese ! 


Herbert Trench 


James Stephens 


HAVE heard, and I believe it to be true, that Mr. 

Stephens (it seems ridiculous to call an angel Mister !) 
was found by #, the great Irish poet and greater Irish 
man, clinging to the branches of a tree in Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin. instantly hauled him off his perch 
(for he is very familiar in his manner with angels and 
the like) and informed him that the only occupation 
fit for a heavenly being was that of a lecturer on Co- 
operation under the direction of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society; and people say that Stephens 
was so scared by this statement that he wrote two 
books in his hurry and alarm and then bolted to Paris, 
where he now sits congratulating himself on his escape 
from affairs. 

St. John G. Ervine 


1917 


501 Gems of German Thought 
Selected by William Archer 


5 ara any sane people could be so swaggeringly 

boastful of their own virtues seems so impossible 
that you might suspect that these extracts were only 
written in burlesaue of Germany’s amazing self-conceit, 
but Mr. Archer is careful to give chapter and verse for 
even the shortest and to supply a full index of the 
authors, books and pamphlets from which he quotes. 
A few date from before the War, but most were written 
since. Here are some examples taken at random from 
the writings of various German pastors, professors, men 
of letters, and prominent public men : 


“From all sides testimonies are flowing in as to the 
noble manner in which our troops conduct the war.” 

“We thank our German Army that it has kept spotless 
the shield of humanity and chivalry.” 

“We see everywhere how our soldiers respect the sacred 
defencelessness of woman and child.” 

““The German people is always right, because it is the 
German people, and numbers eighty-seven million souls.” 

“We are equally far removed from presumption and 
from arrogance.” 


“ We will hold fast to our old modesty.” 

“‘ Germany is the representative of the highest morality, 
the purest humanity, of the most chastened Christianity.” 

““The German Army (in which of course I include the 


Navy) is to-day the greatest institute for the moral educa- 
tion of the world.” 


““The absence of any sort of animosity towards other 


people is a striking characteristic of the Germans—and of 
the Germans alone.” 


““We are the most gifted of nations in all the domains. 
of science and art.” 


“Excessive modesty and humility is a feature of the 
German character.” 


“Germany is just even to self-depreciation.” 


The whole book is very useful in its revelation of 
what Germany looks like to herself, and in view of her 
actions these laudatory complacencies of her thinkers 
are curiously amusing as well as instructive. The 
swelling brag of its inherent humanity, of its superior 
kultur and the godly mission to impress it on inferior 
nations sound, when one remembers Fryatt, Nurse 
Cavell, the Lusitania, and the barbarous horrors of 
Belgium and Armenia, like the sneers of cynicism or 
the ravings of lunacy. What is one to say of the minds 
that could think such demonstrable nonsense about 
themselves and of the people who could take it seriously ? 
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1918 


The Bomber Gipsy, and Other Poems 
By A. P. Herbert 


R. HERBERT is a lieutenant in the R.N.D. and 
he gathers from the hurly-burly of war just 
those lighter episodes or incidents that are suited to the 
Comic Muse, and handles them deftly and with the 
shrewdest wit and satire. Most of his verses have 
appeared in Punch, which in itself is a guarantee of 
their technical finish, and their genuine humour and 
overflowing drollery should help to redeem that paper 
from the groundless charge of being respectably literary 
but not funny. A delectable book. The feeling and 
pathos in the occasional serious poems is as real as the 
spirit of laughter that delights you in the others. 


The Dominie—New Style 


G. B. S. replies to Mr. George Sampson’s review of “ The 
New Teaching,’’ edited by Dr. John Adams 


j gee New Teaching is nothing but the practice of 
teachers who really teach. These men are con- 
tinually struggling against the competition of men who 
are not teachers but simply schoolmasters. They do 
not teach: they set lessons and beat or otherwise 
torture children who do not learn them. They may be, 
and often are, callous ruffians, as cruel as they are lazy 
and incompetent. At best their work is not more skilled 
work than the work of a prison warder. If they 
were police constables they would be unable to take 
the beats which require sense and tact rather than the 
assertion of brute force and the maintenance of the 
crude terrors of the law. Of these I have said that 
thirty shillings a week and the status of dog-trainers 
represent the market value of their labour and their 
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Lady Gregory 


manners ; and I have protested against the genuine 
teachers being dragged down by their competition to 
this level. I have never lost an opportunity of insisting 
on the value and dignity of genuine teaching, and 
denouncing the masquerade of mere boy farming and 
child taming as education in so-called schools which 
are merely prisons in which children are locked up to 
keep them from worrying their parents. G.B.S. 


1919 
Sapper 


"7 public are not easily attracted to ordinary 
war fiction to-day. Magazine editors found 
many months ago that the demand of their readers for 
stories of the War had fallen to a low point, and con- 
tributors were advised to steer clear of tales that had 
the War as a setting. The public had become satiated 
with the War as a basis for reading matter of the imagin- 
ative order; weary of incomprehensible descriptions 
of gallant fights in the air; tired of the technicalities 
that shrouded the interest of what soldier-authors had 
to say; bored by the slang of the trenches and the 
officers’ mess ; and annoyed by the assumption of too 
many of the writers that a story, no matter how. in- 
competently done, had claim to notice and serious 
consideration merely because it was the work of one 
who had been “ over there” and studied hell at first 
hand. The magazine editors and the book publishers 
knew that the day for such war fiction had passed, and 
now the only war writers who receive attention are the 
few who by their craftsmanship and wide human appeal 
have a likelihood of more.than ephemeral fame. Among 
them is Cyril McNeile, the soldier who writes under the 
pen-name of ‘‘ Sapper.” 
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1919 
The Younger Poets 


Ho" absolutely modern a man can be without 

ruining loveliness and insulting the spirit of 
poesy is shown by two of our younger poets, Mr. J. C. 
Squire and Mr. Harold Monro. They both avoid pretti- 
ness like the plague; they can both write of ordinary 
things with transforming gift ; and probably neither of 
them has written a bad poem in his life. 


1920 
Charles M. Doughty 


| SUPPOSE it is because of Doughty’s unique qualities, 
as well as his unique obscurities, that so many are 
unaware of his greatness. 
We pass under the shadow 
of that greatness, as men 
might move under the 
shadow of a rock, and go 
on making jewel-butter- 
flies, ignorant of the rock. 
His work is neglected as 
Wordsworth’s was, but 
more completely; as 
Shelley’s was, but less 
rancorously. And as even 
with Shelley there are still 
too few who care most for 
his boldest attempt and 
grandest achievement, 
“Prometheus “Unbound,” 
so Doughty’s imaginative 
poetry is neglected by 
many of those who praise 
his ‘‘ Arabia.” But time 
is juster and wiser than 
any critic or any genera- 
tion of men, and I am 
content not to predict. 
John Freeman 


1921 


Katherine 
Mansfield 


ATHERINE MANS- 

FIELD, whose 
brilliant book of short stories, ‘‘ Bliss,’’ was published a 
few weeks ago, is the wife of Mr. John Middleton Murry, 
editor of the Atheneum, for which in the last two years 
she has done a good deal of reviewing. She was born 
in New Zealand, and began writing early; her first 
attempt at literature was published when she was nine 
years old, and she has been filling notebooks ever since. 
After she came to London she worked for some time 
on the New Age, and in 1912 published “ In a German 
Pension,”’ which she says was a bad book though the 
press was very kind to it. Later, she wrote for Rhythm 
and the Blue Review, then edited by Mr. Middleton 
Murry, and later still she married her editor. We 
share the general admiration of the stories in ‘ Bliss,” 
but Mrs. Murry is not satisfied with them and believes 
she has done much better work in the new book she 
is now engaged upon—another collection of stories, 
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one with a New Zealand setting and several that are 
character sketches of women. 


Agatha Christie’s First Novel 


Mysterious Affair at Styles” is Mrs. Agatha 
Christie’s first novel, and the most ingenious 
and absorbingly interesting tale of sensation and 
mystery we have read for a long time. Mrs. Christie 
knows all the tricks, and does them with the cunningest 
skill, in an easy and attractive style that must have 
come by nature, for she has only just begun to practise. 
She says she has always been fond of detective stories. 
She wrote this first of her own as the result of a bet 
that she could not produce a story in which the reader, 
though given access to the 
same clues as the detec- 
tive, would be unable to 
“spot”? the murderer ; 
and, if justice has been 
done, she must have 
collected the money. 


Plays to be Seen 
“ Abraham Lincoln,” by 


John Drinkwater. At the 
Lyceum. 
“ A Bill of Divorcement,”’ 


by Clemence Dane. At the 
St. Martin’s. 

“A Safety Match,” by 
Ian Hay. At the Strand. 

“ Bull-Dog Drummond,” 
by “Sapper.” At Wynd- 
ham’s. 

“M’Lady,” by Edgar 
Wallace. At the Playhouse. 

“The Circle,” by W. 
Somerset Maugham. At 
the Haymarket. 

“The Knave of 
Diamonds,” by Ethel M. 
Dell. At the Globe. 

“ Tf,” by Lord Dunsany. 
At the Ambassadors. 

“The Beggar’s Opera,” 


Daisy Ashford 


‘by John Gay. At the Lyric, Hammersmith. 


“‘ The Wandering Jew,” by E. Temple Thurston. At 
the New. 


1922 
Women Poets* 


ig must be faced, the fact that poetic talent comes 

very rarely to any effective expression among 
women. Yet an intelligent visitor from another sphere, 
becoming acquainted with the nature of poetry and with 
human beings, would inevitably expect that women, 
with their greater faculty of being pleased by little 
things and imponderables, would write more and better 
poetry. The explanation lies perhaps in the unfortunate 
identity of the source of genius and the source of sexual 


* “An Anthol of Women’s Verse.” Edited by Jack 
Collings Squire. (Oxford University Press.) 
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attractiveness ; vitality is the secret of both. This 
means that the women who are most fitted for the arts 
are the first to be called away to follow an occupation 
than which there is none more continuously prohibitive 
of the listening attitude of mind which is the necessary 
prelude to the creative process. It is true that there 
are women who can transcend this limitation laid on 
them by a calling which forbids solitude, but the source 
of their power to do so seems something inimical to 
poetry.... 

Though their sex prevents most women from writing 
poetry, it certainly does give those who persist in doing 
so one admirable attribute. The verse in this volume 
has as its common quality an excellent modesty, a lack 
of pretentiousness that avoids the excess of rich phrase 
that burdens the idea. It might not be a bad thing if 
more poets were humbled like Christina Rossetti by 
being made to write at their washstands. 

Rebecca West 


** Alice In Wonderland ”’ 
What E. F. Benson thought of it 


F course I was brought up on “ Alice.”’ I did 
not know you could be brought up on anything else. 
But when you ask me whether I had any difficulty 
in understanding its humour, you amaze me. The 
whole point of “ Alice ’’ is that no one, child or adult, 
can possible understand a word of it, because it doesn’t 
mean anything. This is the secret of its unique merit. 
No threat of a coherent idea ever menaces your bliss, 
you feel yourself safe from receiving sense on the sly. 
. . . And above all there is no speck of the revolting 
sentimentality which too often poisons a child’s mind. 
. . . You live at the bottom of a well (well in) and eat 
treacle, and so are very unwell. That is all. 


1923 
“* The Flower Beneath the Foot ”’ 
By Ronald Firbank 


N O one could be expected to review this book. Even 
Mr. Firbank cannot enjoy more than an occasional 


Rebecca West 
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elusive idea of what it is about. But I see no cause 
in that for the intemperance and blustering that 
has inflamed some reviewers. If Mr. Firbank, or any 
other author, prefers to write with distinction about 
nothing at all there are plenty of other people who are 
writing in a spirit of undying vigour and complacency 
about quite a number of things. Here is a novel that 
will shatter no religious creed, bring no sleepless night 
and arouse no public controversy. With equanimity 
and no more sense of apprehension than upon the 
Thames at sunset, one can read amiably, understanding 
nothing, expecting nothing, and suddenly overwhelmed 
by the merest word or allusion, something so casual or 
fleeting as to be beyond analysis, almost accidental and 
yet a studied attitude of mind. Moreover when Mr. 
Firbank is most funny he is least quotable. Nor would 
a solitary extract, wrung like a tooth from its setting, 
illustrate the subtlety of his method. He meanders 
fastidiously and quite aimlessly along, giving new point 
to old commonplaces, introducing without apology 
preposterous people saying preposterous things, and 
then, like the sharp bite of a midge, one is pricked by a 
deliberate indelicacy. But it is all a graceful if con- 
scienceless game. To call Mr. Firbank a decadent 
because he trifles and writes with a note both bizarre 
and décoletté is the sheerest nonsense. The truth is 
that the typically English vulgarity of his humour is 
only rescued at the last gasp by his immense agility of 
phrase. 
Frederick Watson 


‘* Speed the Plough ”’ 
By Mary Butts 


Not everybody will find pleasure in Miss Mary 

Butts’ stories, though few will deny their clever- 
ness. Like many so-called realists, Miss Butts’ realism 
runs mostly to distasteful things; she finds more 
inspiration in a dustbin than in the stars. One might 
pardon this if the people she wrote about were the real 
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human, flesh and blood things one met in the street, but 
nearly all of them are abnormal, some frankly mad. Of 
course perhaps many of us are so, though it is only here 
and there we will recognise ourselves and our neighbours 
in her sexual, introspective men and women. Neverthe- 
less the stories are unusual, distinctive and altogether 
modern, and written in a strong, vivid way that, in 
spite of little vulgarisms, makes them fascinating 
reading. 


Sir Oliver Lodge on Ghost Stories 


Biss invention of ghost stories is a comparatively 
easy form of fiction ; and as long as there seemed 
to be no foundation for the reality of such things, 
this kind of fiction was harmless and possibly amusing. 
But now that unexplained phenomena are known to 
occur, and a serious effort is being made to investigate 
them and to sift out truth 
from falsehood, the further 
invention of imaginary sen- 
sational occurrences is unde- 
sirable, and may be confusing 
to those who are not 
scrupulous about evidence. 

What the public is really 
interested in is the amount 
of underlying truth, and the 
meaning that may be in- 
volved, in supernormal 
experiences. To arrive at 
sound conclysions demands 
careful and continued and 
unbiased study ; the concoc- 
tion of imaginary narratives 
is useless to that end, and is 
not what the public really 
wants. 

Nevertheless, in_ illustra- 
tion of the information we — 
have so far obtained, it may 
be legitimate for people 
with literary gift and adequate knowledge to expound 
or exhibit their present conception of the less familiar 
side of the universe, under the guise of an imaginative 
sketch, or other form of dramatic representation. The 
public must learn that such efforts represent nothing 
more serious than the present views of the artist or 
scribe. If he is a genius his work may be of interest, 
and may be helpful, even though it must be regarded 
as scientifically negligible. The standard example of 
the kind of thing I mean is Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”” It has been edifying to thousands, and 


no one can be misled into supposing it a narrative of 
fact. 


1924 


Miss Marie Corelli 


LEARNED of Miss Marie Corelli’s death, on Easter 
Monday, with sincere regret. For many years 
after the publication of her first novel, “‘ A Romance 
of Two Worlds,” in 1886, she was probably the most 
popular and most fiercely discussed of living novelists. 
Her critics, for the most part, showed her no mercy, 


and she never tried to turn away their wrath with soft 
answers. On the publication of ‘‘ The Sorrows of 
Satan,” in 1895, resenting the rough handling she had 
received, she stipulated that her publishers should no 
more send her books out for review, but her popularity 
was such that many papers would buy them and review 
them still, as if their appearance were too important, 
as a matter of news, to be overlooked. As her popu- 
larity waned however this practice was discontinued, 
and her later volumes, though they still sold largely, 
were scarcely noticed at all by the press. 


My Chief Ambition 


A well-known novelist recently told the interviewer 
she would sooner swim the Channel than write the 
best-selling novel ever published. 


NY man. who would 

rather swim the Chan- 

nel than write a novel ought 

to swim the Channel. He 

would probably make a 

better job of it. Personally 

I get most of my amusement 

in life out of writing tales. 

If I were a very rich man I 

would still go on writing ; 

but then I am in good com- 

pany. All my characters 

are nice people—even my 

murderers have a sense of 
humour. 

I think it must be very 
depressing to spend one’s 
working day in association 
with introspective people 
who examine their souls 
and motives every two or 
three pages ; and living close 
to sadistical majors who whip 
their wives and neurotic women who betray their 
husbands. I’m sure Sinclair Lewis likes writing novels, 
and I’m certain that Barrie is only happy when he has 
a pen in his hand. Kipling used to revel in it, and 
Arnold Bennett would sooner write than go fishing. 
Curiously enough all these men were journalists. So 
was Dickens—the everlasting glory of our trade. How 
that man loved writing ! 

I'll make this confession: that, sooner than read 
through the works of some novelists, I would not only 
swim the Channel but perish in Dover Harbour. No 
need for them to tell us that they hate their work. 
The fact is patent in the labour of their lines. However, 
as I say, I don’t know much about novelists. 

I’ve seen pictures in the illustrated papers, showing 
them yachting, and playing golf, and leaning negligently 
against ancient sundials in their old-world gardens, 
and, well muffled and their hats pulled over their eyes, 
leaving the divorce court; but I’ve not seen them 
photographed whilst swimming the Channel. I don’t 
think any have made the attempt. When one does, 
I’m going to hire a boat and a depth charge and wait 
for him in mid-Channel. 


Edgar Wallace 
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Unpleasant Fiction 


S to using the raw facts of life in novels, I think 
that, as the novelist’s work is to express the 
curious lore of life through the medium of his own 
personality, and as the facts of life are as much a part 
of that lore as the idealistic side of life, he must use 
both in moderation. It is certainly unpardonable to 
have too much sex, or crudities of any kind, in a book ; 
but it is equally unpardonable to have too much honey- 
and-roses, or too much religion. To do this implies lack 
of a sense of proportion, and no great art can be pro- 
duced without this. It also implies that the author’s 
mind is limited in outlook, and great art must be 
catholic. The Victorians erred a little on the side of 
discretion. We in our day go too far the other way. If 
we read works of genius we shall find the golden rule. 
One can no more dismiss “‘ (Edipus Rex ’”’ because it 
deals with unpleasant facts than one can dismiss 
“Cranford’”’ because its facts are only faintly and 
delicately implied. Each author translated the lore of 
life into the language of his or her own heart and 
because the message was clearly heard and honestly 
delivered it is of permanent worth to humanity. 


Mary Webb 


Mr. Belloc on History* 


R. BELLOC has great confidence in the wisdom 
and kindness of Providence. He has good 
reason for his satisfaction, for it has been exceeding 
gracious to himself. He was born with two over- 
powering passions: one a hatred of all people who 
lived east of the Rhine, and the other a craving to write 
military history. The aforesaid Providence has granted 
his desires with full hands. For it allowed Mr. Belloc 
to live at a time when all the world, more or less, was 
fighting against the German race ; and so this favoured 
darling of the gods could go on writing about it until the 
pen must sometimes have dropped from his hand. It 
surely seemed a perfect paradise. But even the best of 
things have an end, and the Great War ended also, and 
Mr. Belloc has found a new method of exercising his pet 
hobbies. He has written a history of England wherein 
he can have it out with the Huns all over again; can 
get in quite a lot about military affairs ; and above all 
can explain once more that the Catholic Church of 
Rome is the only sane and helpful institution this much 
confused old world has so far produced. As for the 
history of England—he has a little heartlessly left it 
to survive as best it can in the midst of the dust and 
bloodshed of this triple bill which Mr. Belloc brings into 

the arena of his gladiatorial show. 

G. R. Stirling Taylor 
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OME seem to think ‘‘ Gentlemen Prefer Blondes ”’ 
(Brentanos) a little too unconventional, others are 

too much amused by its frivolities to take them so 
seriously, and at the Women-Writers’ lunch, the other 
day, I heard one of our most distinguished women 


* “ A History of England.” By Hilaire Belloc. 


Vol. I, 
55 B.c. to A.D. 1066. 
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Siegfried Sassoon 


novelists recommend it as representing a certain spirit 
of the time which really exists, whether we approve 
of it or not. This is, I believe, the first novel of its 
author, Miss Anita Loos, and its prompt and great 


success on the other side of the Atlantic is repeating 
itself here. 


The Value of Criticism 


gion what a bad critic I myself should be, 

I have always had a “ feeling heart ’’ for critics. 
They have a rather thankless job, of which not the least 
discouraging side is the incorrigibility of authors. 
Perhaps however authors do well to be somewhat 
incorrigible, in a country where criticism is decidedly 
haphazard ; and learned, devoted, lifelong critics such 
as Professor Saintsbury, Sir Edmund Gosse, Mr. Edward 
Garnett and the late William Archer cannot be picked 
off every tree. Suppose authors were open to deflection 
by the cross-currents of ordinary criticism. This way 
and that way—how they would have to dodge and 
dance! Criticism is sometimes merely soporific ; some- 
times it is written by the bright and early, as a prelude 
to or a rest from authorship. All sorts of allurement lie 
in the path of the critic. To remove what’s in one’s 
way—to be clever at the expense of others—must be 
very tempting. And to be thorough is always a bore. 

In fact criticism must be professional and impersonal ; 
it cannot be written to any good purpose by amateurs 
indulging their nerves. But it’s an honourable pro- 
fession, of real use to Letters, and enrols many a worthy 
practitioner. From one who, out of sheer love of 
Letters and without self-indulgence, appraises our 
novels, our poetry or our plays, we can take the rough 
with the smooth and be grateful. But authors are 
always restive, and rightly restive, under criticism, 
uuless they feel it is the genuine outcome of a love and 
knowledge of good literature. 


John Galsworthy 
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Literary Reputations in the balance 


| HAVE only read the works of Edgar Allan Poe 

once, many years ago, and conceived such a dis- 
taste for them that I have never been able to return to 
them in the days of a maturer literary judgment ; both 
the prose and the poetry of Poe seemed to me then the 
nightmare of a lunatic vulgarian, without grandeur or 
beauty. It is not a very gracious task to enumerate 
the overrated masters of the past; the standard of 
literature at the present moment seems to me to be a 
very high one and many of their admired classics would 
probably not stand out very much to-day ; many living 
women writers could better “‘ Jane Eyre ”’ (who can for- 
give St. John and Rochester ?),and what romantic novelist 
of the present day but could do better with the gorgeous 
plot of “‘ The Bride of Lammermoor”’ than Scott ? 


Marjorie Bowen 


1928 


All At Sea”’ 
By Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell 


O NE half of this book is used for a loud complaint 

by Mr. Osbert Sitwell against Mr. Scott Mon- 
crieff, who apparently does not take the Sitwells at 
their own valuation, which is high. An attack also is 
made upon all journals and journalists who have chatted 
about the Sitwells, and a general onslaught is indulged 
in against the stage for being flooded with amateurs. 
With the best will in the world it is difficult to find any- 


_ thing other than a parochial state of mind in these out- 


pourings. As for the publicity suffered by the energetic 
trio, they must have enjoyed it considermg the success- 
ful vigour with which they pursued it. Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell seems to miss the whole point; if he and his 
brother and sister had ever achieved anything to show 
they were other than experimenters—to whom the 


Carl van Vechten 


David Garnett 


greatest tolerance and encouragement had been shown 
—Mr. Sitwell would see that all the complaints about 
others could be equally directed against themselves. 

But we turn to the play that occupies the latter half 
of the book in hope of finding something worthy of 
attention. Alas, it is a formless mass, with neither any 
characterisation nor dialogue ascending above the 
intelligence of a fourth-form boy! It is astonishing 
that such amateur attempts should be released by the 
author, who has shown he can do better. This is quite 
unworthy of his serious intentions. 


Charlotte Mew 


HARLOTTE MEW died on March 24th, aged 
fifty-eight years. Her only volume, “ The 
Farmer’s Bride,”’ was first published in 1916 and con- 
sisted only of seventeen poems. This volume was 
reissued in 1921 with eleven new poems, so that the 
total number was raised to twenty-eight. A few more 
have been printed at various times in periodicals. 
Perhaps then her total output may amount to four or 
five dozen poems. Those who knew her however will 
remember her frequent threats to burn her manuscripts, 
and it seems quite possible that some of them may 
have received this treatment. 

Her reserve amounted to a kind of secretiveness and 
prevented her at any time talking much about her 
literary work, which however seems to have spread 
over the greater part of her life, for she contributed a 
story to the second number of The Yellow Book, and 
two or three stories to Temple Bar. . . . 

It seems almost an impertinence to attempt to pry into 
a personality so haughty in its reserve as that of Charlotte 
Mew. One of the most ardent admirers of her work was 
Thomas Hardy. Their poetry has various characteristics 
in common. His range is admittedly much wider, but 
imaginatively Charlotte Mew is hardly his inferior. 


Harold Monro 
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Ghost Stories 


| MOI qui vous parle, could undertake to make a 
9 reader physically sick, if I chose to think and write 
in terms of the Grand Guignol. The authors of the 
stories I have in mind tread, as they believe, in the 
steps of Edgar Allan Poe and Ambrose Bierce (himself 
sometimes unpardonable), but they do not possess the 
force of either. 

Reticence may be an elderly doctrine to preach, yet 
from the artistic point of view I am sure it is a sound 
one. Reticence conduces to effect, blatancy ruins it, 
and there is much blatancy in a lot of recent stories. 
They drag in sex too, which is a fatal mistake ; sex is 
tiresome enough in the novels; in a ghost story, or as 
the backbone of a ghost story, I have no patience 


with it. Montague R. James 


Mystery Stories 


M* own method of writing murder mysteries is to 

keep the culprit well in the foreground, but so to 
characterise him that he is either overlooked by the 
reader, or is so palpably innocent by reason of the 
characterisation that no suspicion attaches to him until 
the dénouement. 

Personally I think that in the construction of a 
mystery story there has been no improvement on the 
Wilkie Collins method, except that the growth of news- 
paper reading and the prevalence of journalistic English, 
which in my judgment is very good English, has dis- 
placed the rather ponderous literary style which the 
reader of the seventies demanded. . . . 

When book reviewers write light-heartedly of the 
“‘improbability ’’ of my stories, they are quite wrong. 
I have never written about any happening that was im- 
probable. I will go so far as to say that every happen- 
ing I have described in my books is not only probable, 
but has a basis of fact. 

I am restricted to an undreamt-of extent by the 
policy of excluding, or toning down, the sex element. 


James Douglas 
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Portrait by Howard Coster 


Mr. J. B. Priestley 


First editions of whose “ Good Companions” are in demand among 
collectors 


A large proportion of crimes committed in this world 
have their origin in the sex urge ; so many unaccount- 
able happenings could be put together to make a mystery 
story if I could account for them by the sex motive. 
It is not a question of policy so far as I am concerned ; | 
it is not the knowledge that hundreds of thousands of 
books every year come into the hands of young people ; 
it is simply that I will not touch sex because it is the 
easiest and cheapest stuff to write about. Just as easy 
as it is to write nasty words on a wall... . 

I try to keep away from the grisly realities of crime. 
One cannot, for example, tell a story which depends for 
its interest upon a murder where the body is cut up 
and deposited in a trunk... . 

I have only once purposely deceived my reader, and 
that was great fun. It was a story in which a murder 
had been committed, and a man was found near the 
body with a revolver in his hand, and was naturally 
charged with the offence. Every reader, who is accus- 
tomed to the methods of the writer of crime stories, 
believed him to be innocent. Edgar Wallace 


1930 


The Parson of Fleet Street 


AMES DOUGLAS is the parson of Fleet Street and 
J the father confessor to thousands in every part of 
the world. Only a moiety of his writing is published, 
despite his magnificent contribution to current journal- 
ism. The greater part is in the form of letters to those 
who seek his guidance. There is no man in England 
who knows more of the sorrows of men and women 
than James Douglas, and he has the wisdom and the 
courage to give of his best in those letters which never 
see the light, yet never fail to give light to those who 
receive them. He is strong enough to let his heart 
beat in his writing, a beat you can feel as you read 
“Down Shoe Lane,” a volume of his collected: articles 
just published by Herbert Joseph. 
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From Making Pottery THROWING A BOWL AND PLATE. 
By Walter de Sager 
(Studio) 


CONTAINING REVIEWS BY 
LAURENCE BINYON, FRANK RUTTER, SAMUEL BECKETT, 
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JAPANESE ART INTERPRETED 


The Civilisations of the East: Japan. 
By René Grousset. Translated by Catherine Alison Phillips. 
With 211 illustrations. 25s. (Hamish Hamilton.) 


by Laurence Binyon 


This volume completes the survey of Asiatic civilisa- 
tions undertaken by M. Grousset. Like the three pre- 
ceding volumes, which treated of the Near and Middle 
East, India and China, it is concerned with civilisation 
as expressed in art. A generation ago Japanese art 
was the best known and most appreciated of all the 
Oriental schools; now, owing to the discovery of 
Chinese art, Japan has lost prestige, and there is a 
fashionable tendency to regard its art as merely deriva- 
tive and of secondary importance. This is a superficial 
view and quite unjust. M. Grousset’s study will help to 
correct it. His admiration indeed seems to me at times 
a little excessive ; but whether one agrees with him or 
not, the story he has to tell is of fascinating interest, 
and no one could be better equipped for telling it. He 
is familiar with all the latest researches of Japanese as 
of European scholars ; the foot-notes testify to an enor- 
mous amount of reading; not only the art, but the 
history, the religious ideals, the literature of each 
period are illuminated for the reader. In his second 
and third volumes M. Grousset was largely concerned 
with Buddhism, with the flowering of its thought and 
sentiment in India, its expansion across Central Asia, 
and its impact on China. There it met with a long- 
established civilisation which could not forget its own 
traditions in literature and art. In China “ it proved an 
element of enrichment and stimulus—in fact an episode.” 
But when in the sixth and seventh centuries it came to 
Japan, it found a people with no previous culture but 
at once singularly receptive and intelligent. Buddhism 
to Japan was more than a religion, it was a civilisation, 
bringing with it a complex inheritance of art and 


From Art and the Englishman 
(Studio) 


thought derived from India and China and enriched with 
elements from Persia and from Greece. The Japanese 
genius accepted it all, but in no servile and passive spirit, 
M. Grousset lays stress on the personal quality which 
Japan imparts to her artistic creations ; he finds this 
in the early Buddhist sculpture, where the Japanese 
Buddhas and Bodhisattras have, what the Chinese and 
Indian statues have not, each a distinct individuality, 
“portraits of a soul.” Perhaps he does not allow 
sufficiently for the immense destruction in China. But 
what he says of the Japanese images is true, and indeed 
in all the world’s art there are no creations of more 
subtle and spiritual beauty than some of these early 
masterpieces, such as the Chuguji Bodhisattva, of which 
he gives two beautiful photographs. From the first 
the Japanese manifest, in their poetry as in their art, 
an extraordinary sensibility to beauty, carrying them 
to an almost extravagant refinement. Then comes a 
sudden change; the long civil wars begin, and the 
active, martial, heroic side of the national character 
asserts itself. The painting and.sculpture of the 
Kamakura period exhibit a splendid energy and vigour, 
but the art of the time, owing now nothing to China, 
is almost unknown in Europe. Then again comes a 
reversal of taste, corresponding to a new phase of 
Buddhism, and we have the light ink-sketches of land- 
scape, of sages, of birds and flowers, inspired by the 
art, not of contemporary China but the China of two 
centuries earlier. Great masters promoted this revival, 
though the author seems to me to over-estimate their 
achievement in comparison with their Chinese pre- 
decessors, while he might have emphasised more the 
splendour of the great screen-painters of the succeeding 
time, with their truly national character of design. 
On the other hand the masters of the colour-prints, 
by which Japan’s art is best known in the West, are 
amply treated. There are one or two small inaccuracies 
—Sharaku’s prints, for instance, were confined to 
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From Art and the Englishman 
(Studio) 


1794-95—but one is glad to see the astonishing achieve- 
ment of these artists, now often approached with a facile 
disdain, vindicated at its true value. 

M. Grousset conceives of Japan as “ a second Greece,” 
receiving the arts of the Asian continent at a burst, 
“ rapidly extracting from them the highest significance 
of which they are capable . . . assimilating and sur- 
passing its models.” And if this is in some respects an 
exaggeration, we can all agree that the spectacle “‘ forms 
a remarkably instructive human experiment, one of the 
most intensely interesting in the whole of history, in 
that it was carried out freely and without outside inter- 
ference over a period of twelve centuries.” The 
important thing is that the arts of Asia should be 
treated as M. Grousset, with his wide and thorough 
knowledge, his grasp of essentials and his gift of sym- 
pathetic exposition, is able to treat them; not as mere 
matter for the appraising dilettante, but as interrelated 
expressions of the human spirit, of interest and signific- 
ance for all of us. The story of Japanese art, with its 
many and varied phases, its frequent innovations,appears 
all the more remarkable by contrast with the art of Tibet, 
which received the religion of Buddha about the same 
time but in a very different form. Tibetan art, which 
is really Bengali art transplanted, has been influenced 
by China, but has remained for centuries stereotyped, 
repeating the ancient formulas, though not without 
a certain freshness, down to modern times. M. Grousset’s 
concluding chapter on Tibet could not be bettered as 
an introduction to the little-studied art of that strange 
country, devoted to demon-worship and necromancy, 


ANY WINTER’S AFTERNOON IN ENGLAND. 
C. R. W. Nevingou, R.B.A., R.0.1. 
(Courtesy of the Leicester Galleries.) 


yet often creating forms of real beauty. The book is 
richly illustrated and contains an index to all four 
volumes of “ Civilisations of the East.” 


THE METAPHYSICAL POETS. By J. B. Leishman. 10s. 
(Clarendon Press.) 


Mr. Leishman’s object is to communicate “‘ some of the 
pleasure and interest I have found in the study of seven- 
teenth century poetry.” His examples are Donne, 
Herbert, Vaughan and Thomas Traherne. His method 
is the informal anthological—specimens of verse and prose 
set autobiographically or illustratively within the facts; 
summarised from old and new sources, of the lives of each 
author. Mr. Leishman’s selection, both of fact and word, 
is good; his own connecting framework unpretentious ; 
yet it is doubtful whether as a result of this book there 
will be many new converts. Now that we have recovered 
from our indignation at past neglect of these writers, the 
best of their work is known, and the flatter portions can 
no longer attract the student who likes to feel himself a 
pioneer. Every year now the metaphysicals are edited, 
anthologised and recited by the B.B.C. Nevertheless there 
is plenty of unfamiliar material quoted in this book. 
Read for instance the beautiful extracts from Traherne’s 
“Century of Meditations,’’ where he ruminates on the 
theme ‘‘ Trailing Clouds of Glory.” 
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From Picture-Making Technique and Inspiration 
By Charles Sims, R.A. 
Seeley, Service) 


THE VATIC STRAIN 


Landscape West of Eden. 
By Conrad Aiken. 2s. 6d. (Dent.) 
Branwen. 
By Li. Wyn Griffith. 2s. 6d. (Dent.) 
The House of the Titans. 
By ‘‘A. 3s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
Choice or Chance. 
By Edmund Blunden. 6s. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 
Thing of Sorrow. 
By Elder Olson. 6s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


by John Linnell 

Prophets, as the Bible bears witness, may be exceed- 
ingly fine poets. Great poets in their turn, as history 
shows, are but a short step removed from prophetic 
rank. That, however; is no excuse for any and every 
poet to assume, as so many poets do to-day, a prophetic 
or oracular manner—of all manners, perhaps, the one 
most calculated to betray their shortcomings of every 
kind. Two of those whose work is here noticed, Mr. 
Conrad Aiken and Mr. Wyn Griffith, have adopted this 
pseudo-prophetic manner, with results anything but 
satisfying. The former, if his publisher speaks true, 
has created a “‘ true mythology comparable with that 
of Blake’s prophetic books” and, be it said, about 
as intelligible. Some fine writing and much thought 
have gone to the making of this sequence of 
twenty-one reflective pieces gathered under an attrac- 
tive title, but one searches and re-searches in vain for any 
central concept, theme or plan. The same may be 
said of Mr. Griffith’s “‘ Branwen,”’ ostensibly a colloquy 
between the poet and a symbolical figure from Welsh 
mythology. Here the writing, not lacking individual 
virtues, has a staccato and elliptic character not unsuit- 
able to revelation. Revelation of what, however? 
What one misses in these prophetic gentlemen is the 
hard, bright-burning, unmistakable kernel of the ‘‘ some- 
thing imperative to be said”’ characteristic of all real 
prophecy and poetry. In its absence all the good writing 
in the world will not leave the reader other than cold. 


A KENTISH Hop GarRDEN. 


With AE. it is mercifully otherwise. The prophetic 
nature of his title poem may not be superabundantly 
clear, but at least one knows from his opening lines 
that he has no doubt of his own direction, and one 
would give ten other volumes more consciously laboured 
for the simpler, more virile poems in his. Even among 
the shorter lyrics there are some, one feels (‘‘ Lost 
Talisman,” ‘Earth Spirit” and Farewell,” to 
mention only three), which will live when our solemn 
moderns are forgotten. Unlike the younger generation, 
A.E. is not ashamed to have feelings that might be 
shared by any man or woman, and in ‘‘ The Dark Lady ” 
particularly (his own contribution to the Shakespearean 
problem) he discovers a range and power of emotion 
sadly lost to contemporary poetry. 

Mr. Blunden changes little with the years—a veritable 
Peter Pan. But it is very refreshing to find him idling 
among his fields and streams. It is never easy to single 
out any poem of his for especial mention, and he is 
far too personal for any recommendation to be safe. 
As an “occasional” poet in a quiet way he has 
perhaps no equal to-day in charm and felicity (see 
especially “‘To the Southdowns’’), and the inclusion 
in the present collection of one or two samples of lighter 
verse and of the somewhat satirical “Fable” is a 
welcome innovation which we should like to see 
repeated. 

Mr. Olson gives the impression of being a young 
though promising poet who has included in this volume 
work unworthy of the best he can give. But for a 
hint of sameness in his “ properties,’ such poems as 
“To Man,” “Essay on Deity” and “ Prelude to 
Despair ”’ are finely conceived and mature in execution, 
and in ‘“‘ Madrigal” there is a haunting magic which 
makes it memorable in itself. Elsewhere the “ crystal 
lapse and flood” are less concise and crystalline, “‘ the 
prisms of the star”’ less bright. But one is glad to have 
made this acquaintance. 
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A delightful gift-book 


BEVERLEY 


NICHOLS 
A Book of Old Ballads 


It was a happy inspiration which persuaded the celebrated author 
of ‘‘ Down the Garden Path” and ‘‘ A Thatched Roof’? to select 
this unique series of traditional ballads of England, Scotland, 
Wales and Iveland. These ballads, compiled and introduced by 
Beverley Nichols, ave beautifully illustrated by H. M. Brock, R.1., 
plates in full colour and roo drawings in black-and- 
white. Ordinary edition with suede-like binding, 9/6. De Luxe 
edition, 19/6 and a special limited edition of 250 copies, signed by 
Beverley Nichols and the artist, 42/—(8” x 11”). 


A witty satire 


REBECCA WEST 


& LOW 
A Modern Rake’s Progress 


Rebecca West and David Low have combined to make THE most enter- 
taining book of the year. Low, donning the mantle of Hogarth, 
has painted a series of full-colour panoramas of English life 
to-day. Rebecca West, with her innocently malicious pen, com- 
ments on each scene. Ordinary edition, 12 double page plates, 
8/6. De Luxe edition bound in Ecrase Skiver, 15/—. Limited 
edition of 250 copies, signed by the artist, quarter bound in Shagreen 
finished basil, gold blocked, silk headbands, 25/-. 


HOWARD SPRING, writing of the 3 books below :— 


“ One may with pleasure take up their work time after time 
make a good Christmas present—what a grand present the three of them would make.” 


. . . any one of these books would 
The 


recipients of this enthusiastic recommendation are ‘‘ Fun Fair,” by FOUGASSE, which is a collec- 
tion of the author's most recent work, and contains 29 drawings in colour and 72 in black-and-white, 
at 9/6, De Luxe edition 21 /—, Limited edition of 250, signed, 31/6. The two others are‘* Absurdities,” 
by HEATH ROBINSON, and “ Considered Trifles,’ by H.M, BATEMAN, Each has 96 draw- 
ings and is priced at 6/—, De Luxe 12/6, Limited to 250, 25/—. All three measure 124 X 10}". 


A limited edition of rare beauty 


The COUNTRY WIFE 


by William Wycherley 


The recent revival of this wittiest of plays proved a magnificent 
success. Two and a half centuries have not dimmed the brilliance 
of Wycherley’s wit, nor dulled the edge of his satirical character- 
drawing. ‘‘ The Country Wife’’ is a really fine piece of book- 
production, which the most exacting bibliophile will be proud to 
possess. This very handsomely bound edition, in heavy boards, 
ts limited to 1,000 copies only, signed by the artist, 31/6. 


England's greatest novel 


W. R. S. STOTT?’s 


History of Tom Jones 


A new and very handsome gift edition of Fielding’s immortal work, 
veset in Garamond type with 16 colour plates by W. R. S. Stott and 
numerous decorative drawings in black-and-white. 2 vols. boxed, 
15/-. De Luxe edition, 30/-. Limited edition of 250 copies, quarter 
bound in dark blue Shumac Morocco, signed by the artist, 42/-. 


For all lovers of the Chase 


A BOOK of HOUNDS 
by T. Ivester Lloyd 


With 16 colour plates and 75 pencil sketches by the author. Ordinary 
edition, 15/-. De Luxe edition, quarter bound brown basil, 
canvas sides, 30/-. Limited edition of 250 copies, signed by the 
author, bound in half-pigskin, green canvas sides, gilt back and 
top, silk headbands and bookmark, 42/-. 


“‘ Reminiscent of John Leech’’— Sporting & Dramatic 


HUNTING SKETCHES 
by Anthony Trollope 


With an introduction by James Boyd, M.F.H., and 69 drawings 
by Robert Ball, whose restrained yet incisive draughtsmanship 
makes him the ideal interpreter of Trollope’s England. Ordinary 
edition, 15/-. De Luxe edition, quarter bound black cloth, marble 
cloth sides, 21/-. Limited edition of 250 copies, vellum back, 
buckram sides, 30/-. 


KING EDWARD 
at MARIENBAD 


LIFE and TIMES of 
CATHERINE deMEDICI 


THROUGH 
ATLANTIC CLOUDS 
by Clifford Collinson and F. 


ROUND the WORLD 
with a CAMERA 


by Sigmund Miinz Illus.,18/— | by Francis Watson Ililus.,18/— | ygcDermott Illus., 18/— by E.O. Hoppé Iilus., 18/- 
CAFE ROYAL ECHOES and The ROSE of KAYE DON—the 
Illus., 18/- by Mrs. Will Gordon Illus.,10/6 | by Guy Paget Tlius., 18/- Ilius., 7/6 


N.B.—‘‘Aviation Memoirs,” including the Cathcart Jones-Waller Flight to and from Australia 
(ready shortly) 


Illus., 12,6 


HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers), LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 
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From Making Pottery 
By Walter de Sager 
(Studio) 


ALL ABOUT ART 


Art as Experience. 
By John Dewey. I6s. (Allen & Unwin.) 
The Master: A Study of Michelangelo. 


74 J. Howard Whitehouse and Colin Rocke. 10s. 6d. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


Art for Children. 
By Ana M. Berry. 5s. Paper ; 7s. 6d. Cloth. 


Art and the Englishman. 2s. 
Number. 


by Frank Rutter 


Many attempts have been made to discover and expound 
just what it is in a work of art that makes its appeal to a 
human being. None of them as yet has been convincing 
and completely successful, but these investigations from 
time to time stimulate thought and throw a new light 
on a problem seemingly insoluble. Formerly the favourite 
mode of approach was by way of technique, but to-day 
there appears to be less interest in craftsmanship, and the 
fashionable road to the understanding of art is through 
the tortuous paths of psychology and metaphysics. 

Some three years ago Dr. John Dewey was invited to 
give a series of lectures on the Philosophy of Art at Harvard 
University, and these lectures are the origin of the book he 
has now published on “ Art and Experience.” Some idea 
of Dr. Dewey’s line of argument may be gathered from his 
opening sentence : 

“ By one of the ironic perversities that often attend the 
course of affairs, the existence of the works of art, upon which 
formation of an ezsthetic theory depends, has become an 
obstruction to theory about them. For one reason, these 
works are products that exist externally and physically. In 
common conception, the work of art is often identified with 
the building, book, painting or statue in its existence apart 
from human experience. Since the actual work of art is 
what the product does with and in experience, the result is 
not favourable to understanding.” 

Here a frivolous commentator might intervene to say: 
““ Obviously we could theorise about art in a much more 
authoritative manner, if the works of art did not actually 
exist to upset our ingenious arguments.” But that is not 
what Professor Dewey means. All his exordium predicates 
is that, according to his opinion, the primary task of the 
art-philosopher is 

“to restore continuity between the refined and intensified 

forms of experience that are works of art, and the everyday 


events, doings and sufferings that are universally recognised 
to constitute experience.” 


This he proceeds to do in three hundred and forty-nine 
closely printed pages, embellished by illustrations which 
range from Bushman rock-painting through ‘‘ The Winged 


(Studio.) 
Studio’’ 500th 


ornamented with pain 


| Victory ’’ to El Greco and Cé 
zanne, culminating at last in 
** Joie de Vivre,” by Matisse, 

To say exactly what are the 
conclusions at which Dr. Dewey 
arrives needs a braver reviewer 
than the present writer. But 
I give with pleasure his last 
sentence : 

“Art is a mode of predic- 
tion not found in charts and 
statistics, and it insinuates pos- 
sibilities of human relations not 
to be found in rule and precept, 
admonition and administra- 
tion.” 

This book can be safely com- 
mended to all who take a keen 
delight in metaphysics ; other 
readers are liable to be be- 
wildered by its verbosity and 
to put it down before the end 
is reached. 

Those who hold that an 
ounce of practice is worth a 
pound of preaching, may opine 
that a better understanding of 
2 art may be gained by studying 
the work of a great artist than by listening to the most 
brilliant theories. For several centuries educated opinion 
has agreed that Michelangelo was one of the greatest artists 
who ever lived. Messrs. Whitehouse and Rocke have not 
attempted to write a Life of this great man but, having 
made a detailed study of his work in Rome, Florence and 
elsewhere, they have tried to express their admiration and 
veneration for the master, In a series of chapters they 
discuss, simply but searchingly, his principal master- 
pieces—first his sculpture, then the Sistine Chapel and 
other paintings, and thirdly his architecture. The survey 
is concluded by short chapters on Michelangelo as Theo- 
logian and as Poet. Having concluded their survey, 
supported by some thirty illustrations, they voice their 
faith in Michelangelo : 


“We see in him not only the creative artist, the almost 
faultless craftsman, but one who in part interprets the history 
of an age which has passed, whose personality is as interesting 
as his work, and whose genius is capable of inspiring to-day 
all who care for beauty, all who see in art the struggle of great 
souls to express themselves, and in doing so to carry mankind 
to nobler levels of life.” 

This is language we can all understand. All art is 
expression ; but all expression is not art. 

It is satisfactory to hear that the welcome deservedly 
given to Miss Berry’s admirable album, “‘ Art for Children,” 
has been so keen and continuous as to call for the issue of 
a new edition. Miss Berry has ransacked all ages and all 
climes for pictures and drawings, which are first-rate of 
their kind, which by reason of their subjects ought to 
appeal “to children. There are pictures of people and 
pictures of games, pictures of ships and pictures of animals. 
There is Diirer’s ‘‘ Rhinoceros ” and a drawing of a child’s 
head by Picasso; and the point is, the last is not just 
““a’’ Picasso, but one of his most masterly pencil drawings. 
Here is a book in which every child will find something to 
like ; and whatever is liked will be good of its kind. 
Accompanied by a minimum of text, just an easy, chatty 
comment on each illustration, this album combines amuse- 
ment with education by setting standards of excellence 
before youthful eyes. 

All who remember its first number, which launched 
Aubrey Beardsley on his career of fame, will awake with 
amazement to the fact that this November the Studio reached 
its five hundredth number. The present editor, son of the 
founder, has seized this occasion to publish a suite of 
articles dealing with ‘‘ Art and the Englishman.’’ Mr. 
G. J. Renier tells us how the English resemble and differ 
from other nations ;_ the editor helpfully discusses ‘‘ Design 
and Character in British Goods ’’; while Mr. James Laver 
in a sprightly essay on the English Contribution to Fashion, 


CLay HIPPOPOTAMUS : 
EGYPTIAN, ABOUT 2000 B.C. 
(It is covered with a pep md glaze and 


tus flowers.) 
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i WAR MEMOIRS OF DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 
he The most significant book of our day and generation 

= FOUR VOLUMES NOW ON SALE EACH 2!1/- NET. ILLUSTRATED 
; JOURNALS AND LETTERS 

. OF REGINALD, VISCOUNT ESHER 

4 Behind the scenes of Victorian court life 

é This book is not only a work of rare charm and entertainment but a perfect mine of 
essential historical information 


TWO VOLUMES 


TWO VOLUMES 


EDWARD CARPENTER 


EACH 25/- NET. ILLUSTRATED 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
BY VISCOUNT SNOWDEN OF 


A work of exceptional importance and interest 


ICKORNSHAW 


EACH 21/- NET. ILLUSTRATED 


GREAT DEMOCRATS 
Edited by A. Barratt-Brown, M.A. 
40 Vital Studies by 40 Brilliant Writers 


Henry W. Nevinson EUGENE DEBS Norman Thomas 
WILLIAM COBBETT G. D. H. Cole BENJAMIN DISRAELI D. C. Somervell 
JOHN GALSWORTHY St. John Ervine THE EARLY FABIANS 8. K. Ratcliffe 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY Middleton Murry MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT Ray Strachey © 
JOSEPH ARCH The Countess of Warwick WILLIAM GODWIN H. N. Brailstord 
WILLIAM MORRIS Oliver Baldwin THOMAS HILL GREEN J. H. Muirhead 
JAMES WOODROW WILSON Norman Hapgood J. KEIR HARDIE Katharine Bruce Glasier 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE Ramsay Muir THOMAS JEFFERSON George E. Gordon Catlin 
JEAN JAURES Henry de Man | MARY MACARTHUR Mary Agnes Hamilton 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN Bruce Bliven KARL MARX M. M. Postan 
GIUSEPPE MAZZINI Gwilym 0. Griffith ROBERT OWEN Cc. E. M. Joad 
JOHN STUART MILL R. B. McCallum JOSEPH PRIESTLEY Anne Holt 
THOMAS PAINE Bertrand Russell JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU W. D. Rudlin 
WALT WHITMAN Gerald Bullett JOHN RUSKIN J. Howard Whitehouse 
MARY WOOLSTON CRAFT Evelyn Sharp FREIHERR VOM STEIN Ernst Toller 
ROBERT APPLEGARTH Raymond Postgate GUSTAV STRESEMANN Rudolf Olden 
THOMAS CARLISLE L. P. Jacks JOSEPH STURGE Stephen Hobhouse 
JOHN CARTWRIGHT H. L. Beales JEREMY BENTHAM Cc. R. Morris 
THE CHARTISTS Altred Plummer JOHN BRIGHT H. G. Wood 
THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS G. CG. Binyon DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP A. Barratt-Brown 

10/6 net 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 


THE WOOD THAT CAME BACK 
Written and illustrated by Clare Leighton. 5/- net 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
THE THREE BABY BUNNIES 

NEWS FOR CHILDREN of the popular novelist, Denise Robin. Illustrated 
By Stephen King-Hall. The popular Evenin by Grizel Maxwell, aged fourteen. 5/- net 
Standard articles in book form. Illustrated. 


5/- net FOR A LITTLE CHILD 


HAPPY MAGIC LIKE ME 
By Mrs. Forbes Crombie. Illustrated. 6/- net By John Stirling. Illustrated. 5/- net 


IVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON, Ltd. 
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continues the philosophy of clothes, and begs us note 
that— 

“To the universal pro; towards the boots and blouse 
of the communist ideal, the Englishman opposes a phalanx 
of stiff white shirts. A trifle perhaps, but trifles are some- 
times significant, and a white shirt can be as potent a symbol 
as a red flag.” 


It goes without saying that the number is as profusely 
and excellently illustrated as usual. 


EX CATHEZRA 
Make It New. 
By Ezra Pound. 12s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


by Samuel Beckett 


“A collection of reports (in the biologist’s sense) on 
specific bodies of writing, undertaken in the hope, and with 
the aims, of criticism, and in accordance with the ideo- 
grammic method,’’ on the Troubadours with special 
reference to Arnaut Daniel (speech in relation to music), 
Elizabethan classicists, translators of Greek and the past 
half-century of French poetry (speech), Henry James and 
Remy de Gourmont (human consciousness immediately 
prior to the author’s) and Guido Cavalcanti (synthesis of 
aforementioned in medieval Tuscan virti lost and gone 
for ever), representing Mr. Pound’s critical activity, via 
discussion, translation, pastiche, music and new com- 
position, in the two great modes of prognosis and excern- 
ment, from 1912 to Anno XII. Only the ignoramus will 
ignore the continuity of these essays, only the reader 
already familiar with Mr. Pound’s A BC’s of Reading and 
Economics and—it goes without saying—Ernest Fenollosa’s 
“‘ Chinese Written Character ”’ will appreciate it thoroughly. 

The opening essay has a penetrating account of the 
deterioration of Provengal poetry after the crusade of 1298. 
This would have been the very place for a pronunciamento 
on that most fascinating question, the Minne modification 
of amour courtois, but it cannot have seemed to Mr. Pound 
at the time. Heinrich von Morungen is invoked in a much 
later context, his famous Tagelied coming as a great relief 
after lashings of James. The Razo on the luxurious Arnaut 
is a pleasing piece of informative criticism by pastiche, 
the translations that follow give a good idea of his cantabile. 

The essay on the Elizabethans is in the main bouquets 
for Marlow (with the e or without) and Golding (Arthur) 


{ tichness and good baking makes them very welcome at Christmas tables. At every leading grocer, 3)-. 


Charming Christmas Box to delight all with its id—a spirited old print reproduced 
' and blue background, and its contents—a variety of choice sweet and plain Romary bakes. 


as translators, plus objurgations on the beastly bigot 
Milton. It is notable for an apology to the reader : “ pardon 
the professional tone whereof I seem unable to divest 
myself in discussing these matters,’”’ and two epigrams, 
“‘ Education is an onanism of the soul,” ‘‘ Beauty is a gasp 
between clichés.’’ Tvanslators of Greek is boilable down 
to a plea for more sense and less syntax. Bérard’s Homer 
is not mentioned. 

The essay on the French poets is full of acumen and 
persimmon, and the one most likely to interest the current 
reader. Laforgue, Corbiére and Rimbaud are duly affirmed 
and discriminated, however debatable the opinion that 
Corbiére is the greatest of these and his Rapsodie Foraine 
(transcribed in full) “‘ beyond all comment.”’ The parallels 
Rimbaud-Cézanne, Corbiére-Goya take longer to meet 
than most. Rimbaud has more tags than Cézanne, 
Bateau Ivre pullulates with them, and they matter no 
more than Thibaud’s slipped notes. Strange that such 
sen de trobay.as Mr. Pound’s should not vibrate to Rim- 
baud’s ironical Hugoisms, also that it should succumb to 
Gourmont’s Litanies de la Rose (transcribed in full). 
There is no mention of Apollinaire, whose Chanson du Mal 
Aimé seems to me worth the whole of the best of Merril, 
Moréas, Vielé-Griffin, Spire, Régnier, Jammes (all quoted, 
the last copiously) put together. The best of this essay 
is in the notes on Romains and Unanimism, stating among 
other facts not sufficiently received these two of major 
interest, that Romains is Unanimism, and a poet of im- 
portance. 

The essay on James is, as its author observes, ‘a dull 
grind of an affair.” The suggestion that Fielding was 
deficient in comprehension of the novel as a form, because 
we have no notes (no ?) from his hand on the subject, is 
very nice. The “ distinction’? on Gourmont is what 
Renard would call ‘‘ bien dumaficelé,’’ the extracts that 
follow spangled with sparklers. The picture of Gourmont 
as the womo singolare can scarcely be deemed complete in 
the absence of twentieth century Arlotto, Gonnella, 
Folengo and Monkey Laocoon. 

“Stray Document ”’ is a synopsis of Imagism, together 
with instructions to the candidate for the poetry certificate. 
‘“‘ Let him dissect the lyrics of Goethe coldly . . .” 

Cavalcanti (1910-31), with addenda out of Anno XII, 
is a most terrific organon. From the text, translation and 
exegesis of Donna 
me pregha Guido 
emerges gran 
maestro, not of 
amor, as the china- 
maniac Petrarch 
would insist, but 
of the entire 
medieval scibile, 
which Mr. Pound 
may possibly 
consider to be 
the same thing. 
There is an ad- 
mirable pzan on 
the ‘‘ mediterranean 
sanity.” 

In sum, a galvanic 
belt of essays, edu- 
cation by provoca- 
tion, Spartan 
maieutics. It is no 
disparagement of Mr. 
Pound to observe 
that Sidney’s “‘ verse 
no cause to poetry” 
has not been ousted, 
but merely made to 
move up a little in 
the bed, by the 


on an ivory 


Their notable 


A. Romary & Co, Ltd., Tunbridge 
Wells will be pleased to send on re- \ 
quest Booklet with new party recipes 

Sor biscuits bya famous French Chef. , 


From Modern Publicity 
By F. A. Mercer and W. Gaunt 
(Studio) 


The tin was produced b 
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“blocks of verbal 
manifestation.’ Raum 


Biscuits. 


Charles Barker & Sons, 
while the drawing 4 by Edward Bawden. 
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MODERN PUB- 
LICITY. ByF.A. 
Mercer and W. 
Gaunt. 7s. 6d. 
(Studio.) 


There is a barrage 
being delivered by 
book and periodical 
in the cause of more 
intelligent design in 
the ordinary depart- 
ments of living. 
Advertising is one 
very big department 
of living and its 
methods have been © 
the target of a great 
many criticisms. 
The Studio organ- 
isation is well ahead 
in the fight for | 
improvement. The 
eleventh edition of 
their advertising 
annual, “Modern 
Publicity,” keeps to Ki 


their tradition of 
constructive criti- | 
cism. Undoubtedly 
the most attractive [© 
parts of the book | 
are the illustrated 
sections. These con- 
tain selections from 
the best advertising 
of the year taken ~~ 
from all over the [ 
world, starting with {| 
a lovely French | 
poster of austere 
simplicity advertis- 
ing travel to Greece, 
and including ex- 
amples of every kind 
of pictorial adver- 
tising. Spain shows | 
particularly well; 
posters for the 
Madrid Fine Arts 
Club masked ball 
are most striking. 
Though the annual 
is primarily designed 
for advertisers, the 
illustrations are of 
such good quality 


From Modern Publicity 
By F. A. Mercer and W. Gaunt 


that it should inter- (Studio) 

est anyone. L. C. 

COMPLETE LECTURES OF LAFCADIO HEARN: ON 
POETS; ON POETRY. I5s. each vol. (Tokio : Hoku- 


seido Press; and London: E. G. Allen & Son.) 


These two volumes complete the issue of Hearn’s lectures 
on English Literature, as delivered to Japanese students. 
They are indeed memorials of which anyone might be 
proud. Strongly bound, and clearly printed on excellent 
paper, they set an example to many English publishers. 
If anything is likely to perpetuate Hearn’s memory, these 
books will. 

These lectures were dictated to students and carefully 
transcribed by them. It is easy to understand the 
Japanese regard for Hearn, although we cannot share it as 
far as his critical work is concerned. As a lecturer introduc- 
ing a new subject, he must have been most successful in 
arousing interest—his language is so clear and simple, 
and he is always willing to give a painstaking paraphrase 
of a poem and, wherever possible, to clarify difficulties by 
a reference to Japanese customs or folk-lore. 


II 


ART, POETRY AND 
CRITICISM 


Yet to the student already acquainted with English © 
literature he has little to offer. His approach is the 
typically Victorian romantic one—the eighteenth century 
has perfection of form, but is dead as poetry, and many 
minor nineteenth century poets are accorded high praise 
for alleged beauty of thought. His praise of Swinburne 
is exorbitant—he regards him as the greatest poet of the 
century, though again taking care to separate thought 
and form. Perhaps his distance from the present-day 
point of view is best shown by this quotation from the 
volume, ‘‘ On Poetry ” 


“The great test as to whether verse contains real poetry, 
emotional poetry, is this :—Can it be translated into the 
prose of another language and still make an appeal to emotion ? 
If it can, then the true poetry is there. If it cannot, then it 
is not poetry, but only verse.” 

Hearn’s enthusiasm for his subject is always apparent ; 
his chief fault is that it is not discriminating enough. 
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MUST HAVE 
By 
(Country Life) 


INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE 


A Mad Lady’s Garland. 


By Ruth Pitter. 3s. 6d. (Cresset.) 


Fuel. 


By Wilfrid Gibson. 4s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


The Noise of History. 
By John Lehmann. 3s. 6d. (Hogarth Living Poets.) 


The Best Poems of 1934. 


Edited by Thomas Moult. 6s. (Jonathan Cape.) 


by Dylon Thomas 


ERE are three volumes of individual work, and 

one anthology. In Miss Pitter’s ironic verses a 

slight but genuine reputation is strengthened and, 

let it be hoped, made permanent ; Mr. Gibson, cheerless 

as ever, continues doing quite well what he has been 

doing quite well for years; and with the publication of 

Mr. Lehmann’s second book the worst fears as to his 

authenticity are realised; and Mr. Moult has once 

more scoured the literary periodicals of two continents 
with a fine disregard for merit. 

Miss Pitter, a technician of brilliance, writes, for the 
most part, in archaic measures, and with a precision of 
phrase and an ornate concealment of emotion that 
rarefies her satire into a thing at once hard and brittle. 
Artificial it may be, but no more than the calculated 
harshness of many of the contemporary schools; Miss 
Pitter, unlike such invertedly conventional breakers of 
rhythm, is a poet (there should be some androgynous 
word) in spite of her artifice, and not because of it. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD QUEEN ANNE HOUSES , 
WHITE PAINT ON THE 
SASHES, THOUGH THE DOORS WILL 
LOOK WELL COLOURED. 
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In no instance does she parody the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century 
modes; she exploits them to their 
full, with little sense of the super- 
cilious and with much _ inherent 
sympathy. Most of the present 
poems are concerned with the 
affairs of insects, reptiles, and the 
humbler animals. The Earwig “ that 
would fain sing Epithalamion”’ and 
is constrained to write Elegy is, per- 
haps, the most admirable comic 
creation. But it is difficult to pick 
and choose among the various excel- 
lences of the Bee Turned Anchorite, 
the Heretical Caterpillar, and the 
philosophical Coffin- Worm. Miss 
Pitter’s is a highly original talent 
which must be recognised. 

Mr. Gibson has been a popular poet 
for longer than many of us can 
remember. Those who respect his 
sincerity and conscientious workman- 
ship will find in this latest collection 
the same dramatic melancholy that 
characterised his earlier poetical plays, 
the same preoccupation with the 
“heartbreak in the heart of things” 
that has made his ‘‘ Lament” the most famous of his 
poems, and the same esthetic vulgarity. In the 
shorter poems the straining after the moral platitude 
is far too obvious, but later, in the monologues and 
the disclosures of the sentimental activities in a 
northern tenement building, Mr. Gibson, with a 
journalist’s perception and a splendid economy of 
incident, comes into his own again. I am still 
wondering why he does not write short stories. 

How much more sophisticated are the new poems 
and prose poems of Mr. John Lehmann. And how 
much less satisfying. Mr. Gibson, vulgarist as he is, 
is never sham; much in this latest addition to the 
Hogarth Living Poets is as dead as a last year’s waltz, 
as hollow as an empty tumbler with a copy of Mr. 
Spender’s Poems laid on the top. Mr. Lehmann, who 
writes a great deal from a turbulent Germany or Austria, 
is certainly gifted; he is sensitive to rhythm, his own 
and Mr. Spender’s.; he is often very charming in an 
insipid way. It is his timidity, verbal and tempera- 
mental, that prevents him from fulfilling his early 
promise. He never will be, as he attempts to be, a 
poet of the masses. A minor voiced lyrist, a soft 
romanticist in a hard age, he is more concerned with the 
tinglings of his delicate nerves than with the percussions 
of his own loud generation. 

Mr. Moult has again selected the worst poems of the 
year. It is time that these dreary anthologies, having 
no purpose but the glorification of mediocrity, should 
be done away with. Anthologies are, at the best, 
pernicious to the intelligent reading of poetry; one 
poem sucks the blood of another; two or more 
similar varieties of talent are apt to cancel out; 
and the quantity of derivative verse must, 
inevitably, detract from the merit of the paucity 
of the original. 
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A SELECTION OF DENT’S NEW BOOKS 


LEARNING FOR THE LAYMAN. Sir 
Arthur Thomson’s Biology for Everyman. Over 
1,500 pages, 650,000 words, 500 illustrations. 
Complete in two volumes for |5/-* 


HUMOUR. Frances Douglas’s and Thelma 
LeCocq’s illustrated guide to the habits of the 
Modern Britons, Britannia Waives the Rules. 
Foreword by D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 5/- 


SPIRITUAL WISDOM. Gerald Bullett’s 
lovely anthologies of the religious spirit in 
literature : The Testament of Light and its 
successor, The Pattern of Courtesy. Each 5/— 


NEW TESTAMENT. An entirely new 
presentation of St. Matthew and St. Mark in 
modern book form, edited by Dr. M. R. 
James, and decorated and handset by Eric 
Gill. Cloth 5/-. Leather 7/6* 


JANE AUSTEN IN MODERN DRESS. 
The Vox Edition of the complete works of 
Jane Austen. Illustrated in colour by Maxi- 
milien Vox. Seven volumes : 5/- each * 


OUT OF THE ORDINARY. Silver Collar 
Boy by Constance Wright, with illustrations by 
Rex Whistler. An exquisite piece of fiction 
in history that defies brief description. 6/— 


NATURE. Edmund Vale’s very original 
sightseer’s guide to nature: Local Colour. 
It is uniform with his famous archzological 
guide, See for Yourself. Each book 5/- 


BIRDS. The latest, most original, and most 
widely approved means of identifying birds, 
Eric Daglish’s Name this Bird. Colour illus- 
trations and descriptions of 250 birds. 7/6* 


SERIES. Everyman’s Library at 2/- and 
(in leather) 4/-* Dent’s Double Volumes 
at 5/-* The Open-Air Library at 3/6* 


4 Prospectuses of books starred *, and full 
Christmas lists, may be had at once on applica- 
tion to J. M. DENT AND SONS LTD., 
Bedford Street, W.C.2 


BY A CHILD. Harum-Scarum, the tale of a 
horse, written and illustrated in colour by 
14-year-old Sarah Bowes-Lyon, who gave us 
Horsemanship last year. 7/6* 


ABOUT CHILDREN. Mrs. Piffy, a child’s- 
eye view of life recorded by Norah C. James, 
with photographs by C. C. Gaddum. 5/- 


FOR CHILDREN. A lovely Irish fantasy, 
The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey, by Patricia Lynch, 
with illustrations by Jack Yeats (5/-)* 
And the illustrated *‘ omnibus ’ of the season. 
Alice Daglish’s and Ernest Rhys’s Christmas 
Holiday Book (7/6) 


POETRY. Dent’s uniform half-crown poems 
are being widely read. The latest is Gerald 
Bullett’s satire on the.literary world, The 
Bubble, illustrated by Derrick. Other authors 
in the same series include Sylvia Lynd, 
W. J. Turner, Frank Kendon, Edwin Muir, 
Conrad Aiken, Wyn Griffith. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR MODERNS. The 
New Temple Shakespeare, edited by M. R. 
Ridley, M.A., with engravings by Eric Gill. 
Ten volumes now ready. 2/-each* 


Engraving by 
Eric Gill for 
The New Temple 
Shakespeare 
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A COMPREHENSIVE ANTHOLOGY 


The Book of American Poetry. 
Selected by Edwin Markham. 8s. 6d. net. (Harrap.) 


by |. A. Williams 


This stout volume, containing more than eight hundred 
and thirty pages of verse, written by three hundred and 
thirty-eight writers, is obviously one of those anthologies 
which aim at being comprehensive. The principle of selec- 
tion is that if a man or a woman has any reputation for 
poetry or verse, then there should be specimens of his or 
her work included. So far as concerns verse written since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, that principle 
seems to have been adhered to very successfully by Mr. 
Markham, who is himself the doyen of American poets. 
He is eighty-two years old, and to have compiled so 
thorough a book must have been a considerable task for 
a man of his age. It is pleasant too to see that he has 
had the good sense, and lack of false modesty, to include 
one or two of his own poems, among them the resonant 
and sincere lines, ‘‘ The Man With the Hoe,” by which he 
is most widely known. 

It is to be regretted, however, that Mr. Markham: has not 
carried his principle of inclusiveness so far as to represent 
the comparatively few Americans who wrote verse in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries more adequately. 
Two poems by Philip Fresneau, who was born in 1752, are 
given, but otherwise there is nothing by any author who 
wrote earlier than about 1810. A few examples of Anne 
Bradstreet and others would have added little to the size 
of the book, but a good deal to its historical value. 

From 1810 or thereabouts onward scarcely anyone 
seems to have been missed. Bryant, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Whitman, Lowell and Holmes are here, 
and so are E. A. Robinson, Bret Harte, T. S. Eliot, Emily 
Dickinson, Carl Sandburg, ‘“‘ H. D.,” Robert Frost, Alan 
Seeger, Elinor Wylie, Conrad Aiken and Hervey Allen—so 
that the compiler has obviously not limited his choice to 
any one school of poetry. There are eight pages of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, and very impressive they are. Hers is 
a highly remarkable lyric talent. The selection from Vachel 
Lindsay seems to me personally less good, for it omits his 
two best poems, “ Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, Bryan” and 
“Hamlet ’’; but ‘‘ General Booth Enters Heaven ’”’ and 
-part of “ The Congo” are given, which will please many 
people. 

One thing which strikes one in turning the pages of this 
anthology is the amount of good or passable comic or light 
verse that has been written in America. Familiar pieces 
are continually cropping up, such as Holmes’s ‘‘ Wonderful 
One-Hoss Shay ”’ and those diverting lines that end : 


“‘ And since I never dare to write 
As funny as I can.” 


Here too are Bret Harte’s immortal “‘ Heathen Chinee ” 
and “ The Society Upon the Stanislaw.” But surely Mr. 
Markham ought not to have missed E. S. Martin’s “ Little 
Brother of the Rich,” one of the most entertaining pieces 
of light American verse. 

Finally one may greet with a friendly nod the recitation 
pieces—John Hay’s “ Jim Bludso,’”’ which has gripped the 
throats of many a village audience, and James Whitcomb 
Riley’s immensely popular “ Little Orphant Annie.” There 
is even R. W. Service’s ‘‘ The Shooting of Dan McGrew,” 
without which no army concert was complete during the 
Great War. An editor who chooses both those galloping 
melodramatic verses and T. S. Eliot’s ‘‘ Portrait of a 
Lady ” is indeed catholic in his tastes, 
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PAPINI’S DANTE 


Dante Vivo. By Giovanni Papini. Translated by Eleanor 
Hammond Broadus and Anna Benedetti. 12s. 6d. (Lovat 
Dickson.) 


by Samuel Beckett 


To those already familiar with the versatility of Signor 
Papini’s middle terms, it will not come as a shock to find 
him (Chapter I) deriving from the circumstances of his 
having been born Florentine, embraced Catholicism and 
written verse, a peculiar aptitude to understand Dante. 
Nevertheless it is shocking, in its implication that these 
ingredients, racial, religious and artistic, were as agreeably 
accommodated in the case of Dante as admittedly they 
now are in the case of Signor Papini. But it is well known, 
and Signor Papini himself admits, that Dante’s concern 
with not failing as an artist was so intense as to preclude 
his devoting himself seriously to succeeding as a citizen, 
on that maladetta e sventurata fossa, or as a devotional 
mechanic. It could even be sustained that mediocrity 
in the civic and religious spheres was an important condi- 
tion of his eminence in the artistic, and Signor Papini him- 
self seems to lean towards this opinion: ‘‘ He failed as a 
statesman, as a White Guelph and as a Ghibelline, as a 
moral reformer and as a Christian. In recompense he 
was successful as a poet. But he owes this eminence, at 
least in part, to the last and gravest of his failures.”” This 
in Chapter XLVIII, after the unqualified assertion in 
Chapter I that Dante Alighieri, like Signor Papini, was 
Florentine, Catholic and artist. The copulatives of Signor 
Papini are as protean as his middles. 

The initial confusion distributes itself over the book. 
Analysis of what a man is not may conduce to an under- 
standing of what he is, but only on condition that the 
distinction is observed. Signor Papini does not observe 
it, nor indeed make it, till the book is over. Chapter XLII: 
“The greatest wrong one can do to Dante... is to 
classify his most important work as literature.’’ As what, 
then ? As morale negotium, in whole and in part a moral 
act, demiurgic anagogics, supplement to the Bible, sequel 
to the Apocalypse, the work of a prophet partaking of 
John the Baptist and a haruspex 4 la Joachim de Flora 
(‘‘ Daniel without the lions, Tarchon without Tages ’’), 
announcing the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, that of the 
Father and the Son having broken down. Relief from 
this picture may be obtained in Coppée’s gazetteer and 
Nietzsche’s hyena. 

The same ideology identifies the Veltro (VangELo 
eTeRnO) with the Paraclete, not to be confused, as the 
fashion is, with Beatrice’s DXV, who is a temporal prince 
and harbinger of the Veltro. The argument is driven home 
as follows: ‘“‘ The expectation of the Paraclete is, even 
in modern times, more alive among Catholic writers than 
is generally supposed: it is sufficient to instance Léon 
Bloy.”’ More than sufficient. 

In the margin of this special pleading the Dante “‘ raté ” 
is well observed and illustrated. It is pleasant to be 
reminded that lechery, wrath and pride were his meed of 
the cardinal sins; that he had a mania for tearing out the 
hair of his enemies and for applying to his friends and him- 
self formule usually reserved for the members of the 
Trinity ; that he introjected certain forms of suffering like 
a neurotic, loathed children, hungered all his life long to 
be called ‘‘ son,” and had Ovidian amours by the dozen. 
Pleasant, but beside the point, inaccessible within its 
Messianic cocoon, of Dante the artist. The purpose of these 
marginalia would be the reduction of Dante to lovable 
proportions. But who wants to love Dante? We want 
to READ Dante—for example, his imperishable reference 
(Paolo-Francesca episode) to the incompatibility of the 
two operations. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 


THE TWENTIETH | 


CENTURY. By J. W. 
Cunliffe. 12s.6d. (Mac- 
millan.) 


This volume is compiled 
on textbook lines by an 
American professor. The 
introductory chapter en- 
deavours to give a simple 
account of English history 
and social conditions in the 
present century. But it is 
too self-contained, and the 
ensuing chapters on litera- 
ture do not display the 
promised relation to social 
history. 

Some idea of the nature 
of the book may be gained 
from the table of contents. 
Shaw, Conrad, Wells, 
Galsworthy, Bennett and 
Strachey have chapters to 
themselves ; the chapter on 
poetry is headed, ‘‘ Mase- 
field and the New Georgian 
Poets,” those receiving 
special mention being 
Brooke, Gibson, Davies, 
de la Mare (a mere reference 
to three or four poems), 
Abercrombie and Eliot (a 
few puzzled pages, trying 
hard to be impartial and 
to avoid giving independent 
judgment). Worst of all, 
Yeats receives only four 
pages in a chapter on “ The 
Irish Renaissance,” these 
being concerned almost 
entirely with the poetic 
dramas. Any student ap- 
proaching modern literature 
through this book would get 
no idea of Yeats’s true great- 
ness ; he would imagine that 
Masefield was the greatest 
English poet of the twentieth 


: From Building to the Skies 
century, with Rupert Brooke By Alfred C. Bossom 
and Wilfrid Gibson as (Studio) 


runners-up. The omission 

of such recent reputations as Auden and Spender is per- 
haps understandable ; but the complete absence of Wilfred 
Owen’s name cannot easily be forgiven. 

Professor Cunliffe presents his facts as objectively as 
possible ; he gives a brief account of the authcr’s career, 
a summary of his chief works and relevant quotations from 
his theory. This method might be useful if he had distin- 
guished real importance from conventional reputation. 
Such judgments as he gives are amusing in the wrong way : 

“In ‘Orlando’ the subject of sex is treated with... 
sprightly detachment. On the whole it seems preferable to the 


elaborate but depressing lucubrations of James Joyce and 
D. H. Lawrence.” 


and 


“There are times when Galsworthy’s sympathy slips over 
the line into sentimentality.” 
The restraint is commendable. 


FORM IN LITERATURE. 
(Rich & Cowan.) 

This is indeed an extraordinary book. The publishers 
claim that “‘ With the last page, the student is in possession 
of the elementary principles of Literary Technique.” 
Perhaps he may be, but I doubt if they will be of much 


By Harold Weston. 12s. 6d. 
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ART, POETRY AND 
CRITICISM 


UctTimate SimPuicity. 
(The News” Building, New York City.) 


use to him—the study of technique here is so completely 
divorced from anything else. We hear of Theme and 
Significance, but often the theme that Mr. Weston sees in 
a work is very unexpected, as when we are assured that 
““ We can now express The Theme of Macbeth in some such 
words as the following: ‘ Put not your trust in oracles 
which you have not the vision to interpret.’ ”’ 

Mr. Weston is compelled to this amazing conclusion by 
laws that he professes to deduce from literature, by which 
the theme becomes apparent in the final incidents. The 
final incidents in ‘‘ Macbeth ” are Macbeth’s death at the 
hands of Macduffi—‘‘ from his mother’s womb Untimely 
ripp’d ’’—and the coming of Birnam Wood to Dunsinane— 
hence ‘‘ These secondary themes, such as Macbeth’s love of 
power, his unsecrupulousness, his brutality and ruthless- 
ness . . . are finally scattered in the last incident, which 
conclusively tells us that the only theme with which the 
incidents are dealing concerns the misjudgment of a 
prophecy.” 

Put briefly, Mr. Weston’s conclusions are that there is a 
unit of form of which every proper story consists, and which 
is to be found in each incident composing the story. The 
main line represents the intention of the central character, 
and the chief points are the Barrier to this Intention, 
Reversal of the Barrier, the Crisis in which the Intention 
is almost or quite defeated and, if Intention is realised, 
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Dénouement. Any incident not bearing on these is Tertiary 
Incident and “‘ indefensible.” Fielding is sternly rebuked 
for including so much of this matter, and presumably the 
Porter Scene in ‘“‘ Macbeth,”’ to take one example, would 
come under the ban. 

In his analyses Mr. Weston creates, through these rules, 
difficulties that are quite absent from true criticism, and 
the weakness of his method is shown glaringly -in his treat- 
ment of Moliére. ‘‘ Le Misanthrope ’’ is labelled as a con- 
fusion of Parallel Stories, and Mr. Weston solemnly proceeds 
to miss the whole point of the play when he says : 

““The Intention of Alcestes [sic] to show the human 
race its corruption is blurred by the equally strong Intention 
of Alcestes to believe 
in the loyalty of 
Céliméne.”’ 

There is no room 
for humour in the 
Principles of Form. 


F.C. 


SKETCHES IN 
CRITICISM. By 
Van Wyck Brooks. 
10s. 6d. (Dent.) 


I. have not read 
Mr. Brooks’s works 
on Emerson and Mark 
Twain, but the present 
volume encourages me 
to doso. Mr. Brooks 
is not a great critic, 
but he is an ex- 
tremely shrewd and 
sensible one. He is 
debarred from the 
true front rank by a 
vagueness of expres- 
sion and reluctance 
to particularise. This 
habit of unsupported 
generalisation often 
prevents the reader 
from accepting or 
rejecting a judgment, 
as he has no means 
of knowing to whom 
it is directed. 

But this does not 
prevent Mr. Brooks 
from having many 
penetrating things to 
say—things to which 
our first reaction is 
“ Obvious,” until we realise that so few people have 
said them; for instance: 


From The Master : 
Michelangelo 
By J. Howard Whitehouse and Colin Rocke 
(Oxford University Press) 


A Study of 


“The great danger of polemical criticism is that it tends 
to establish an orthodoxy of rebellion as complacent and 
stagnant as the established orthodoxies.”’ 


and, on Mr. Max Eastman’s conception of literature as “a 
thrill of reviving wine” for practical revolutionaries : 
is The more, in short, we scrutinise Mr. Eastman’s feminine 
view of literature, the more it seems to have a familiar ring, 
and the less it fits the facts. It is familiar because it is so 

American. Our writers all talk in this fashion, only for most 

of them the weary giant who needs Mr. Eastman’s ‘ thrill of 

reviving wine’ is not Revolutionary Science but Reactionary 

Business.”’ 

Mr. Brooks diagnoses the failure of American culture in 
several essays, including an excellent one on ‘‘ The Tradition 
of Rootlessness ’’ but, in doing so, falls into the typical 
fault of the American intellectual—over-kindness to Europe : 

_. ‘‘ And in every other country literature would become what 

it is in America if it failed to produce, as regularly as the stars 

go round, an aristocracy of the spirit that keeps it up to the 
mark,” 


The answer to this is: ‘‘ Does it ?”’ 
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The book is a collection of short essays and therefore 
somewhat repetitive; also the author’s admiration of 
Carlyle has left its mark. But the work is that of a sensitive 
and intelligent man, and so worth reading by all interested 
in criticism. F.C. 


THE STRUGGLE 


Poet in Exile. By Antonina Vallentin. 
(Gollancz.) 


by John Pudney 


10s. 6d. 


If he were alive at this moment Heine would still be 
an exile, and it is 
certain that his pen 
would be even more 
active in defence of 
the freedom of the 
people of Germany. 
He suffered from a 
love for the country 
of his adoption based 
on the sympathy of 
deep understanding 
rather than upon 
the direct contact of 
flesh and blood. He 
was first a Jew, then 
a European, then a 
German. His per- 
ceptions and sym- 
pathies as a Jew 
and a European did 


not blind his con- 
sciousness as a 
German, his de- 
tachment enhanced 
it. 


The value of ob- 
servation and of 
criticism such as 
his is in this detach- 
ment, this ability 
to see whole, which 
is absent in the 
“Aryan German” 
brethren themselves. 
Much of Heine’s 
controversial writing 
and political criticism 
is as true to-day as 
it ever was and 
several of his sayings 
have _ become pro- 
phetic. It is curious 
in this connection to find in one of his prefaces written 
in 1855 a beginning of the struggle between the artist 
and the new creed of communism, the convention of 
his romanticism exposing itself against something new and 
strange : 


Tomes of Guitiano De Meopici, 

Duke OF NEMOURS, WITH THE 

FIGURES OF Day AND NIGHT. 
(Medici Chapel, Florence.) 


“ I think with horror of the time when these gloomy icono- 
clasts will arrive in power. Their horny hands will mercilessly 
smash the marble statues of beauty. . . . My Book of Songs 
will be used by the grocer to make paper-bags to hold 
coffee... . And yet I frankly admit that this same 
communism, so hostile to my interests and to my in- 
clinations, exercises a charm upon me before which I am 
powerless. .. .” 


These were the first thoughts of an artist coming into 
personal contact with Marx. He was speaking of a struggle 
which is reaching its fiercest to-day. 

Mme. Antonina Vallentin has written a biography 
which enables the reader to see clearly these impor- 
tant aspects of the poet’s life. Her account is detailed 
and comprehensive, an excellent balance being main- 
tained, in her description, between the man and his 
work. 
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THE WANDERING PRINCE 


Charles Edward, 
Last of the Stuarts 


L. DUMONT-WILDEN 


A fine new life of Prince Charlie 


10s. 6d. net 


NINE O’CLOCK STORIES 


A book of brilliant short stories by fourteen 

famous authors, including Peter Fleming, 

Walter de la Mare, Helen Simpson, etc, 
6s. net 


THE STRANGE 
INVADERS 
ALUN LLEWELLYN 


A thriller as weird and exciting as Wells’s 
“Island of Dr. Moreau.” The scene is 
set in the future with the second Ice Age 
creeping in from the poles. 75. 6d. net 


THE LAND OF PLENTY 
ROBERT CANTWELL 


GRAHAM GREENE: “ This novel to my 
mind has literary qualities of a very high 
order indeed. The book took my imagina- 
tion completely by storm.” 75. Gd. net 


THE FRENCH AND 
OURSELVES 


COMTE SERGE FLEURY 


Charming sketches of French and English 
life by a French diplomat who has spent 
many years in England. 6s. net 


THE KINGDOM OF 


THE CAMERA 

T. THORNE BAKER 
A fully illustrated and extraordinarily 
fascinating account of what is being done by 
modern photography in its many spheres 
of activity. 75. Od. net 


PROGRESS OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
STANLEY CASSON 

A round-the-world survey of modern 


archeological discovery. 
Profusely illustrated. 65. net 


SILENT HOURS 


ROBERT DE TRAZ 
A book of uncommon charm and interest. 
It is a record of individual experience in 
face of the calamity of tuberculosis as 
communicated to the author by patients at 
a sanatorium up in the Swiss mountains. 
55. net 


Cc, P. SCOTT 
of the Manchester Guardian 
J. L. HAMMOND 
3rd Impression. 125. 6d. net 


The new WEBSTER—+the best gift of all 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


SECOND EDITION 


PROF. JULIAN HUXLEY: “Undoubtedly the most wonderful single volume in 
existence. It achieves the apparently impossible feat of being both a first-rate Dictionary 


and an Encyclopedia.” 


PROF. ERNEST WEEKLEY (in Jotn O’ London’s Weekly): ““ Not only a dictionary 


but an epitome of human knowledge up to date.” 


The Last Word in Dictionaries 


3,350 Pages, 550,000 Entries, Thousands of Illustrations 


PRICES from £4 4s. net to £5 175. 6d. net. In one or two volumes 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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From The Master : 
Michelangelo 
By J. Howard Whitehouse and Colin Rocke 
(Oxford University Press) 


A Study of 


FANTASY ON A FAVOURITE THEME 


Rose and Glove. 
By Hugh Ross Williamson. 3s..6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


by W. P. Barrett 


DRAMATIST who allows his play to be printed 
asks for something quite different from the con- 
ventional recognition of a first night, and “‘ Rose 

and Glove ”’ has doubtless already received less than its 
meed in the gossip columns which currently pass for 
dramatic criticism. Judged without reference to its 
fitness for the theatre, a printed play stands or falls 
on its psychological truth or on its wit, and if it is an 
historical piece, as this is, on its historical probability. 
I do not think that the last factor will do much to keep 
Mr. Ross Williamson’s play alive. 

The author has in some measure forestalled his critics 
by openly confessing, in a phrase that is something of a 
quibble, that he takes certain liberties with the facts of 
history, though he defends himself by adding rather 
rashly that he takes none with its truth. In common 
with many recent historians, he would have been well 
advised if he had borrowed the caveat which is so 
inaptly prefaced to most successful contemporary 
fiction, and had told us outright that all the characters 
in this book are imaginary. 

To alter the date of Bannockburn to 1398; to sup- 
pose that Gaveston’s death took place three years before 
it actually did—such minor perversions of fact we must, 


SymBo.ic Figure OF YouTH. 
Ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, Vatican. 


I suppose, allow to the dramatist who attempts 
to compress into less than three hours the 
substance of many years. A much more 
damaging fault is .that Mr. Ross Williamson 
has succumbed to the modern fashion of 
romanticism which goes skilfully enough 
disguised as the very opposite of the old type. 
It was once the mode to see the past as 
splendid. It’is now the trick of historians, 
with more invention than truth, to conceive 
of the past as a perfect reflection of their own 
age. 
In this mood Mr. Ross Williamson sees 
in Piers Gaveston a disillusioned post-War 
idealist, for whom the Church, the Army and 
the State are only instruments for the selfish 
policy of powerful leaders. Marlowe’s con- 
ception of the relation between Edward and 
Gaveston may be, as Mr. Ross Williamson 
claims, improbable and unproved, but is it 
more accurate to portray Gaveston as a 
Wycliffite, holding that obedience is due only 
to righteousness ? 

But worse than this, Mr. Ross Williamson 
leaves the impression (which was confirmed by 
the performance of the play) that by getting 
himself dramatically murdered so that War- 
wick appears to have broken his oath, 
Gaveston has done something which will end 
by restoring the king’s power. This is a pure 
falsification of history for the sake of dramatic 
effect. Gaveston’s death did no such thing, 
and there is precious little evidence to show 
he expected it would. Nor was Edward ever 
strong enough afterwards to avenge his death, or to be 


more than a figurehead in a narrow oligarchy until he 
was deposed. 


SURVEY OF ANGLO-INDIAN FICTION. By Bhupal 
Singh. 12s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 


Professor Bhupal Singh has made an extensive journey 
through the desert of Anglo-Indian fiction, with the pro- 
fessed object of criticising English life in India, and thereby 
helping the Englishman to see himself as an Indian sees 
him. So long as he keeps his main object in view the 
interest is maintained, and the introductory essay, which 
is in fact a summary of his survey, is the most readable 
portion of the book. But the bulk of it is taken up by 
summaries and critiques of an enormous number of novels 
from which no conclusions of any particular interest can 
be drawn, and which are mostly trash. Professor Bhupal 
Singh is to be admired for his incredible perseverance and 
industry in reading them; but one cannot help wishing 
that he had kept the majority to himself. The oases in the 
desert are few, and the chief interest is in the accounts 
of a few of the earliest novels, rather than in the criticisms 
of Kipling, E. M. Forster or Edward Thompson. 

Professor Bhupal Singh’s observations are often enter- 
taining and true, and it was a good idea to convict the 
Anglo-Indian out of his own mouth of his familiar follies ; 
but it is unfortunate that he found it necessary in the 
process to disinter this enormous mass of bad fiction, which 
has sunk unwept into the obscure grave of the public 
libraries of India. And the Anglo-Indian can well look 
after himself, though a lurid light is cast upon him by 
the adventures of master-crooks in search of the rajah’s 
diamond, or by the perennial probing of the lady novelist 
into the matrimonial squabbles of the mofussil station. 
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A Selection from Chapman & Hall’s New Books 


OIL AND WINE 


By PHILIP INMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Human Touch.” Third impression. 
Large Crown 8vo, illustrated, 8/6 net. ‘‘ Is extraordinarily interesting. 
I have read it with emotion and admiration. It is‘a great story of service 
and heroism.”’—8ir Philip Gibbs. ‘‘ A sane humane and often humorous 
account of hospital life. . . . No one interested in our hospitals can afford 
to miss it.”—L. A. G. Strong 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


By HERMAN OULD. Large Crown 8vo, illustrated, 8/6 net. “A 
fine piece of critical writing which can greatly enrich our perception of 
Galsworthy’s art.’”-—Liverpool Post. ‘‘A thorough and loving examina- 
tion of Galsworthy’s work ...a portrait of the man which, though 
professedly but a sketch, it at once intelligent and firm in outline.” 
—News Chronicle 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


By SIR GEORGE ARTHUR. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 8/6 net. ‘‘ This 
charming book. ... I advise all who want to know something of the 
beautiful Queen Alexandra and the men by whom she was surrounded,\to 
read Sir George Arthur’s admirable little life of her.”—The Countess of 
Oxford and Asquith (Observer) 


THE NEW FOREST 


By JOHN C. MOORE, Author of ‘‘ The Welsh Marches.”” Crown 8vo, illus- 
trated, 7/6 net. ‘‘ Whether you know of this wooded stretch or not, please 
read ‘The New Forest,’ if for no other reason than to enjoy the author’s 
whimsical style and genial humour.”’ . ‘The volume is a pleasant 
medley of description, anecdote and refiection.”"—Manchester Guardian 


LORD READING 
AND HIS CASES 


By DEREK WALKER-SMITH. Second impression. Demy 8vo, 
illustrated, r5/- net. ‘‘An admirable and a critical study of his career 
+. + @ competent and industrious summary of the cases in which Lord 
Reading has been concerned either as advocate or as judge. ... The 
author has done his work well.’’—Times Literary Supplement. ‘It will 
have at least as many readers as the recent ‘ Life of Marshall Hall.’” 
—Syivia Lynd (Book Society News) 


THE ART OF 
SQUASH RACKETS 


By F.D.AMR BEY. Demy 8vo, illustrated, 10/6net. “‘ We recommend 
squash racket players—rabbit or tiger—to secure ‘The Art of Squash 
Rackets,’ and read, mark, learn and digest what the champion has to Y 
say.”—Sporting Life. ‘‘ The book is a notable addition to the literature 
of sport and should prove very popular.”’—News Chronicle 


PLAYING THE LIKE 


By BERNARD DARWIN, Author of “‘ Out of the Rough.” Crown 8vo, 
7/6 net. ‘ Delightful essays these.”—Morning Post ‘‘ For readers of 
this journal there is little that needs saying about ‘ Playing the Like’ 
except that it is by Mr. Bernard Darwin.’’—The Times. ‘ On the litera- 
ture of golf, Mr. Bernard Darwin remains supreme . . . can be recommended 
to all golfers and erstwhile golfers.”—Sunday Referee 


KISSING THE ROD 


The full and complete story of the 1934 Test Matches. By P. G. H. 
FENDER, Author of ‘‘ Defending the Ashes,” etc. Demy 8vo, profusely 
illustrated, 12/6 net. It will take its place among the permanent histories 
of English cricket, and will be consulted for many years to come upon 
“nice ’’ points and debatable incidents, which are nowhere else so clearly 
and so confidently set forth. 


THEN AND NOW 


By ALEXANDER FRANCIS, M.B. Demy 8vo, illustrated, 10/6 net. 
A frank, confidential, engaging record of a very full life, first in Australia 
and later in London. The panorama of life in Australia sixty years ago, 
in particular. is a document of real historic value, full of incident, anecdote, 
and vital character. 


FIT OR UNFIT 
FOR MARRIAGE 


By TH. VAN DE VELDE, M.D. Demy 8vo, 10/6 net. A careful con- 
si tion of the views of this sincere, experienced and sensitive guide may 
well prove a turning point in the lives ot the ignorant, the timid and the 
irresponsible. 


THE REV. SMITH, SYDNEY 


By OSBERT BURDETT, Author of “‘ The Brownings,” etc. Demy 8vo, 
illustra‘ 15/-net. “‘ Sydney Smith and his times cannot fail to interest 
us all if they are presented with any liveliness and insight. Mr. Burdett 
has done that, and his readers will be grateful.”—The Guardian. ‘“ Will 
be found very good reading.” —Tablet 


MYSTICISM AND POETRY 


By A. ALLEN BROCKINGTON M.A., Ph.D., with a Foreword b 
Sir A. S. Eppincton, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 7/6 net. The book, whic 
is documented, covers a wide range of reading, but the clue to the 
simplifications achieved is to be found in the record of the author's 
experience. 


Three Popular Novels 


SHADOW THY DREAM 
By ROSALIND WADE 


Author of Pity the Child,”’ Kept Man,” etc. “Is bon 
to miss.""—John 0° London’s Weekly. ‘‘Shows Miss Wade 
to be a thinking novelist.’—Birmingham Post. “A hens 
definite ad on its pred ors and I read it with muc' 
enjoyment.”—Beatrice Kean Seymour 


PORCELAIN PEOPLE 
By SHAMUS FRAZER 


Author of “* Acorned Hog.” Second impression. Punch says : 

“T cannot say I was unable to put down Mr. Shamus 

Frazer’s second novel—the difficulty was to hold it, because 

a s, “ sort of book that is constantly snatched and read 
‘om.”’ 


A HANDFUL OF DUST 
By EVELYN WAUGH 


Author of “ Vile Bodies,” ‘‘ Decline and Fall,” ‘“ Black Mischief,” etc. Sixth large impression. “ If 
this book I strongly advise you to do so. It és a good book.” 


—Dr. A. J. Cronin (Broadcast). “ 


haven’t already got hold of 
most mature and best written 


that Mr. Waugh has yet produced.”—Peter Quennell (New Statesman) 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., II, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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From Building to the Skies CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING. 
By Alfred C. Bossom (Pittsburgh University.) 
(Studio) 


MIDDLETON MURRY: A STUDY IN EXCELLENT 
— By Rayner Heppenstall. 5s. (Jonathan 
ape. 

This book is for the reader who does not disapprove 
of wisdom from the mouth of the Young Man, who can 
appreciate an intelligent summary of the Murry v. Eliot, 
Romantic v. Classic controversy of early Adelphi times ; 
who* does not mind being told in what sense Marx is a 
Mystic, and whose back is not made to arch and bristle 
by an A BC treatment of the problems native to the works 
of Middleton Murry : 


The Mystical Experience has 
1. Content ; 2. Effects ; 3. Situation. 


Mr. Heppenstall avoids the common mistake of showing 
how the weakness of Murry lies in the fact that he is not 
somebody else—a literary critic for example—and it is a 
relief to find that although he describes Murry in terms of 
what Murry is trying to do, he does not use the Murryesque 
terminology or tone of voice. The author’s admiration for 
his subject leads him into some rather irrelevant attempts 
to score off Aldous Huxley and “ Bloomsbury.”’ It is an 
interesting comment on the kind of discipleship which 
Murry evokes that this attack on the Intellectuals is in- 
validated by the super-intellectuality of the style in which 
it is delivered—amusingly, but most unadelphicly 
epigrammatic. 


’ THE ROSSETTIS AND THEIR CIRCLE. By 
Frances Winwar. 15s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


This book was awarded a thousand pound 
prize, but I find it quite unreadable. In an 
attempt to reanimate the living spirit out of the 
dust of the dead letter the authoress has mixed 
a biographical style with a “ fictional ”’ style, 
and the effect on the nervous system is most 
unpleasant. For example, nothing is more tragic 
than Rossetti nursing his slowly dying wife. It 
only requires a plain account to harrow our 
feelings to an unbearable extent, especially as we 
are aware that it actually happened. Yet we 
come across attempts to be vivid like this : 

“‘ It was the risen ghost of the exquisite child 
of ten years ago (when Rossetti first met his wife) 
whom he nursed to a semblance of health through 
weary nights and days, and a madman aware of 
his madness who tended her. Though abnormally 
squeamish in the presence of disease and pain he 

The first sentence is dramatically excellent, but 
the sudden change of mood imposed on us by 
the awful phrase ‘‘abnormally squeamish” 
breaks into the rhythm and brings the descrip- 
tion to a premature halt. It then lapses into 
the biographical style. I am so abnormally 
squeamish myself that I could not force myself 
to endure such a jarring manner. 

Yet an inexhaustible store of fascinating 
material for human speculation and philosophis- 
ing lies in the lives of the Rossettis and their 
friends. More perhaps than in any other group 
of people I can think of. The variety of their 
characters seems to bring every possible form of 
spiritual conflict and unity into play. Therefore 
I wanted a plain account of their lives and 
characters and was infuriated by the pawky 
sentimentality rampant in the chapter heads, 
the quotations and the verbose style. It came 
between me and my quest. 

The book has some merits. So far as I can judge 
it is well documented and accurate. R. F. Waller 


From Wren’s Craftsmen at St. Paul’s 
By Maurice Foxell 
(Muller) 
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Travel with 


SIR JAMES JEANS 


Through Space and Time 


You will be shown the limits of the universe and will see what the earth is made of and how it has 
evolved during the millions of years of the past. 


Do mountains float? WITH 106 ILLUSTRATIONS How do sound and 
Why is the sky blue? 8s. 6d. net light waves travel? 


Based on the Royal Institution talks which delighted an audience ranging in age from 8 to 80 


MOUNT PEACOCK 


Or Progress in Provence. By Marie Mauron 
Translated by F. L. LUCAS Frontispiece. 6s. net 


“In France, for the Midi at least, there is Daudet. And now he has a successor as shrewdly 
cheerful, as ruefully kind....Really and deeply funny.” THE OBSERVER 


THE POET 


MOUNTAINS 
AS CITIZEN & MOLEHILLS 
Anew volume of critical essays A New Book of Poems by 
by ‘FRANCES CORNFORD 
Sir Arthur With woodcuts by 
Quiller-Couch GWEN RAVERAT 
Qs. ner 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN HISTORY 


CHEAP EACH THE 13 
EDITION VOL. s. 6a. 90:. SET VOLUMES 


“Wise men whose purses are limited will buy this, volume by volume, before they buy 
anything else.” H.R. WILLIAMSON 


RADIO ROUND THE WORLD 
By A. W. HASLETT Illustrated. 5s. net 


Tells the romance behind the microphone: what wireless waves are, how they are used in television 
and medicine, and why such problems as fading and atmospherics occur. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
NATURE OF HISTORY 


By H. G. WOOD 6s. net 


The author discusses the interpretation of Christianity as an historical faith, and in ong oe 
account of his own religious opinions, does justice to his Free Church inheritance, to his Baptist 
upbringing, and to his membership of the Society of Friends. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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ATTEMPT ON THE NOVEL 


The Art of the Novel, from 1700 to the Present Time. 
By Pelham Edgar. 
10s. (Macmillan.) 


by Frank Chapman 


T is a commonplace that intelligent criticism of the 
novel is almost non-existent, and even a serious 
approach is rare. The novel is still to most people 

the story, to be judged solely on its power of making 
the reader forget his surroundings—much as a success- 
ful film is one that makes the audience laugh or weep 
with the characters. At least, Professor Edgar must 
be given credit for seeking to evade the tyranny of the 
plot, and for a serious and painstaking book on the 
novel. Anyone who is willing to approach the novel 
from an angle, other than that of the Sunday reviewers, 
must deserve some tribute. 

Unfortunately, in his reaction from the “ plot” 
approach, Mr. Edgar has been driven to one almost 
as disastrous. “‘I have chosen,” he says, “a few 
admittedly great books of the older time and a number 
of modern books which have some chance of survival, 
and have made as careful an examination as the case 
warranted of the manner in which the author has 
organised his theme.’”’ A modest enough statement, 
but in practice it results in a drastic separation of form 
and content, with form as something that can be studied 
in itself. Even if this is possible, it seems a fruitless 
exercise—a pastiche may be formally perfect in the 
sense that the pattern may have no unnecessary ex- 
crescences, but it is not likely to have the organic form 
which alone can have any interest for criticism—the 
form that is inseparable, and arises directly from the 
content. Indeed Mr. Edgar is quite satisfied with 
the pastiche style of writing, and calls “‘ Esmond” 
Thackeray’s greatest artistic achievement, on account 
of its perfect design. Similarly in the chapter on Scott, 
“Quentin Durward” is given the highest praise, 
although earlier it is said, quite rightly, that Scott’s 
“comparative failures were in those books where he 
was compelled to substitute antiquarian studies for 
the keener inspiration of personal contact or living 
tradition.” 

Mr. Edgar’s chapter on “ The Essentials ”’ gives us the 
reason for the failure of the book. He is too eager to 
split up the novel into its component parts, and become 
its Aristotle. He begins by dividing these parts into 
dialogue and non-dialogued elements, the latter being 
split up into Narrative, Plot, Pattern, Description and 
Analysis. He considers the functions of all these, and is 
in places amusingly over-scrupulous in trying to distin- 
guish between narrative and description. These terms 
indeed, and in particular Analysis, lead him into many 
questionable statements. The terms remain rigidly 
constant for the most part, yet sometimes result in 
surprising collocations. For instance, analysis seems 
to mean introspective soliloquies by the characters, 
and so it is not to be wondered at that Jane Austen is 
allowed very limited analytical powers, and Dickens 
none at all. But in several places George Eliot, 
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Meredith 
and Henry 
James are 
lumped to- 
gether as 
masters of 
analysis. 
No dis- 
tinction 
is made 
between 
George 
Eliot’s 
calm and 
assured 
insight, 
jJames’s 
amazingly 
delicate 
dissection, 
which can 
never go 
far enough 
for the 
author, and 
Meredith’s 
deceptive 
and man- 
nered_ de- 
scription, 
always 
seeming to 
say far 
more than 
it does. 

Mr. Ed- 
gar has 
occasion - 
ally quite 
penetrating 
things to 
say, but is 


misled by From Art as Experience BUSSLO Inpian 
conven- By John Dewey aos Se 
tional repu- 


(Allen & Unwin) Foundation) 
tations,and 


in his chapters on modern novelists he treats Willa 
Cather, Cabell, Sherwood Anderson and other lesser 
authors as important writers, without saying anything 
that helps us to understand his estimate. Dos Passos, 
a more distinguished novelist, is reproved for lack of 
flexibility. 

The dangers of the method are shown by his treat- 
ment of Lawrence, who has to be relegated to a chapter 
of ‘‘ Omissions ’—though the account of him is ap- 
preciative and sensible—because the author has “ dealt 
mainly with experimentalists in form.”’ 

It must be said that the book is interesting to read, 
and well worth attention, for it will cause anyone 
interested in the novel much thought, although the 
resultant conclusions may not be at all in agreement 
with Mr. Edgar’s. 
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GIFTS WITH A WORLD WIDE APPEAL 


THE CITIZEN’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


FIFTH EDITION 1935 


The New Edition of this well known Atlas has just been published. It has been completely 
re-edited, and the 192 pages of coloured maps re-selected and improved. The index gives 
reference to about 50,000 places. 
Bound in Buckram £220. Half Leather, Gilt, £3 3 0. 
Prospectus with specimen Map, etc,, and List of Contents free on request. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HANDY REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


The maps have been carefully brought up to date, and reference to those covering 
adjoining areas is simplified by the use of enclosed figures in the margin, which 
vefer to the appropriate map page where continuation may be found. 


224 pages of fully coloured Maps. 32 pages of Statistical Tables, etc., with 192 pages of Gazetteer Index. 
Compact, concise, clearly printed; ideal for quick and easy reference. 


Full Leather, 21/- net. Quarter Morocco, 15/- net. Full Cloth, 12/6 net. 
Prospectus showing Map and Gasetieer pages free on request 


JOHN BARTHOLOMEW & SON, LTD., THE GEOGRAPHICAL INSTITUTE, EDINBURGH 
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FRESH ASPECTS 


Conversations with Napoleon III 
By Sir Victor Wellesley and Robert Sencourt. 
(Benn.) 


by A, Ross Williamson 


HE last year has been notable for the recrudescence 
of interest in many historical figures and the 
reinterpretation of characters which one had 

thought long ago to be fixed and finally judged. There 
is however another set of characters which claim our 
interest, not because of a sudden whim of the reading 
public for biography, but because of new facts which 
are now coming to light; facts which show us that 
certain figures whom we were only too ready to put 
upon the shelf as quaintly old-fashioned, are people 
who, after all, faced many problems which we are still 
facing. No longer are we as impatient of them as 
formerly, for our own efforts to solve political and 
economic questions outdistance in their futility the 
attempts of our most inept predecessors. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all in his complexity 
of character and diversity of his achievements and 
failures, is Napoleon III. He has been fortunate too in 
his biographers. Mr. F. A. Simpson’s two volumes are 
masterpieces not only of history, but of literature ; 
and Mr. Sencourt has displayed an unusual lucidity and 
power of writing vivid history in his lives of the Emperor 
and the Empress Eugénie. In this present volume he 
has collaborated with Sir Victor Wellesley to edit 


- letters, mainly from the British, Austrian and German 


ambassadors to their chiefs, which throw a great deal 
of new light upon Napoleon. 

Hiibner, Cowley and Metternich knew between them 
nearly all there was to know about the Emperor, and 
it is lucky for posterity that the diplomatic world was 
still peopled with gentlemen who wrote confidentially 
to gentlemen who governed in London or Vienna. 
But though the scene is so strangely different from 
that of our age, the salient features of Napoleon’s 
foreign policy are strikingly modern. It is per- 
haps the chief value of these letters that they bring 
out so strongly the struggles of the Emperor to 
secure an Anglo-French entente in spite of all obstacles 
—the distrust of the French nation, the hostility of the 
English press and the friction of the Crimean War ; his in- 
terest, far beyond that of most of his contemporaries, in 
economic problems ; and his vain attempts to alter Europe 
by international congress rather than by war. 

These three facts are alone sufficient to make the 
man of surpassing interest to us. The English and 
French find themselves, in spite of recurring friction, 
still side by side. Political reasons become ever more 
consciously influenced by economic causes. Europe is 
still desperately trying to set her house in order by 
means of international congresses. We are still, in 
short, treading those paths which Napoleon III pointed 
out to us. 

Even his faults, especially his fatal blindness in 
regard to Austria and Prussia which led up to the 
Great War, can only hold an overwhelming if morbid 


interest for us. Here, in the records of the Emperor's 
own conversations, we can best study the detail of al] 
these problems, and the editors have accomplished 
their task so well that the story reads as a coherent 
whole, which should win for it a much wider circle of 
readers than those students of history to whom it will 
prove indispensable. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHORTER HISTORY GF INDIA. 
Edited by H. H. Dodwell. 12s. 6d. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 


This volume is intended to provide for the general 
reader a complete account of Indian political history 
from its beginning down to the initiation of the reforms 
of 1919. It is written by three collaborators. Mr. Allan 
writes of early India; Sir Wolseley Haig of Moslem 
India; and Mr. Dodwell of British India. The writers have 
contributed substantially to the larger Cambridge History 
of India which is still in the process of its long-protracted 
publication; but the editor of this volume emphasises 
that it is not merely a résumé of the larger history. 

Mr. Allan in Part I has written a scholarly account 
of early India, which embodies the results of all recent 
archeological research. Our knowledge of this period is 
based mainly on scattered references in contemporary 
foreign travels or histories, and on the mass of Indian 
epigraphic and numismatic evidence. Mr. Allan has stated 


‘ carefully throughout the evidence on which his facts are 
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based, and his account incidentally forms an admirable 
lesson for the student in the application of archeological 
and literary research to history. 

Sir Wolseley Haig is an expert guide through the maze 
of the Delhi dynasties and the Mogul campaigns. It 
is a very difficult task to present a readable account of the 
confusion of waning dynasties before the coming of the 
British, and it is bound to be at times somewhat indi- 
gestible ; but an elimination of some of the more obscure 
princelings might have lessened the resemblance of portions 
of it to the lists in the Old Testament of the less important 
kings of Israel and Judah. However, it is the most 
complete short account of a very complicated period of 
history, and one which is not confined, as some others have 
been, to a narrative of the more romantic episodes in the 
lives of the greater Moslem rulers. 

The account of British India by Professor Dodwell is 
naturally easier reading. It is to be commended especially 
for its full discussion of subjects often passed over with 
brief references, such as the relationship of the Crown 
and the Indian States, Provincial and District Administra- 
tion after the Mutiny, and Educational Development. It 
is an interesting account by an historian with a great know- 
ledge of the period, though one would wish for some changes 
in a later edition. It is marred by some loose writing, and 
by a resort to epithets reminiscent of the examination hall. 
Macaulay’s rhetoric is ‘‘ specious ” ; Auckland is a ‘‘ weak ”’ 
Governor-General; Charles James Fox an “ intemperate 
politician.’”” Some personal judgments appear out of place 
in a work which does not admit of discussion of the evidence 
on which they are based, and Professor Dodwell is least 
successful on the whole in dealing with recent events which 
are still clouded by controversy, and concerning which 
objective criticism is apt so easily to degenerate into some- 
thing near partisanship. On one occasion he has been 
tempted to desert the standpoint of the historian, and to 
make a highly debatable administrative proposal which 
should find no place in an academic history. These are 
however minor blemishes in a work of real interest, and 
the whole history can be thoroughly recommended to the 
general reader as a work that is likely to be the standard 
short history of India for some time to come. 
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READING 
GIFTS 


THE DOCUMENTS OF DEATH 
LESLIE CATLOW. 7/6 


‘“*A Romance of the Underworld ... dramatic... 
thrilling . . . deserves praise. . . . Congratulations, Mr. 
Catlow.’’—Shields Daily News. 


BOSHSTRALIANS 
JOHN CLARENCE LEE. 7/6 


‘*Melodrama against authentic background of bush 
Australia of forty years ago.’’—Manchester Evening News. 
** Recommended.’’—Daily Sketch. 


BARRIERS REMOVED 
MARK TAYLOR. 7/6 


An unusual and moavening: South African novel, centring 
round an Englishman who emigrates and sets up a 
farm. . . . Humour and pathos is cleverly interwoven. 
(Just issued) 


ECHOES OF THE HUMAN WORLD 
J. D. K. EHRENREICH. 7/6 
An American story of New York, opening in the twentieth 
century and covering the period of the Great War. An 
original work. 


PROFESSIONAL CO-RESPONDENT 
CAB. 6/- 


‘Frank story of a girl who lived not wisely but fairly 
well, to find a surprise . . .’’—Manchester Evening News. 
‘**Racily told. .. . CAB hides the of a well- 
known City personality.’’—Book-Dealer’s Weekly. 


A RESTING-PLACE ON LIFE’S JOURNEY 
EDITH E. KNOX. 5/- 


(By the authoress of ‘‘ Rosemary for Remembrance,”’ 
‘* The Hermit of Gleniff,’’ etc. 

A new and charming novel. Well written, and of sus- 
tained interest. 


KISSED BY THE SUN 
GEORGE HUDDLESTON. 6/- 
(Author of ‘‘ The White Fakir,’’ ‘‘ Tales for the Train,” 
‘* A History of the East Indian Railway,’’ etc. etc.) 
** Novel of the day . . . brisk, well written tale by an 
author who clearly writes with an intimate knowledge.”’ 


—Guardian. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


A DAUGHTER OF INDIA 
(Just published) 6/- 
A splendid story of the unrest in India. ... A most 
enthralling work. 


SNAPPER 
A. WAUGH. 4/- 


‘*Mystery novel... clever, unconventional produc- 
tion of an experienced author . . . told in graphic form.”’ 
—Eastbourne Chronicle. 


A WHITE GIRL IN INDIA 
CHRISTIAN STIRLING. 4/- 


A colourful novel of adventures, friendships and romance 
of a White Girl on her visit to India. Graphic and 
absorbing. 


LEAFLETS FROM MY PAST 
L. KNOX. 3/6 


(By the author of ‘‘ Short Stories,’’ “‘ A First Book of 
Mathematics,’’ Poems,’’ ‘‘ The Young Composer,’’ etc.) 
A story which is ‘“‘ different,’’ and contains an unique 
appeal. 


MOLLY’S YEAR IN CAMP 
SHELBOURNE KING. 2/6 
‘* Delightful. . . . Molly relates her experiences in the 
Australian Bush.’’—Edinburgh Citizen. ‘‘ Actual Diary 
letters.’’—Book-Dealer’s Weekly. 


CHILDHOOD HOURS 
MARY NICHOLSON. 2/6 


** Possesses the rare gift of being able to go back to 
childhood days and recapture their imagination. ... 
Delightful poems.’’—Southern Times. 


JANET 
ANNETTE EDEN. 2/6 


‘Interesting and well written romance .. . intrigu- 
ing... An unconventional but withal charming 
personality.’’—St. Helen’s Reporter. 


CHRISTMAS. BELLS 


G. L. MORRIS. 2/- 


**Collection of poems . . . fascinating . . . catches the 
spirit of Christmas . . . interprets the moods of Nature.”” 


—Baptist Times. 


SELECTED POEMS 
KENNETH HEADLAND. 1/- 


Poems of a tuneful and rhythmic nature, covering a wide 
range of subjects. 


END OF THE SEASON 
G.R. 1/- 


“* Spirited Hunting Songs.’’—Mid-Sussex Times. ‘‘ Knows 
his subject . . . will appeal strongly to all sportsmen.” 
Dorset County Chronicle. 


POEMS FROM THE COUNTRY-SIDE 
BERYL ALFREDA WOOD. 1/- 


Fresh and inspiring poems, wind-swept and sun-kissed 
. . . Of the beauty of Nature and the English country- 
side. Commended. 


Current Catalogue free on application. Books may be ordered of any bookseller or library. 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD. 
29, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 
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PASTORAL SYMPHONY 
English Country. 
Edited by H. J. Massingham. 7s. 6d. net. (Wishart.) 


by Basil Maine 


N old habit led me to look at the photographs in 
this book before I read it. It was putting the 
cart before the horse. Looking at them again 

now, I see how greatly each enhances the descriptions 
and fancies of the author it accompanies. Each has been 
taken and chosen with art. Not all show the landscape 
in spring or high summer. At the appropriate moment 
and indeed in the appropriate county we are shown the 
beautiful effect of winter’s clarity ; and that becomes 
even more appropriate as an accompaniment to the 
editor’s theme. “‘ The live roots remain in the soil,” 
he assures us ; and if any should return a puzzled look, 
he explains that “ their flowering has been frosted in the 
autumn of our industrial civilisation.” If the puzzled 
ones should retort: “‘ But autumn is a season which 
passes,’’ they will find no further answer here ; for this 
is anything but a pretentious book, in spite of my 
reference to the art of its illustrations. Is it pre- 
tentious to describe a photograph as a masterpiece ? 
That of a Norfolk mill, taken by Mr. Edgar Ward, seems 
to me to merit the description. The mill and the gaunt 


From The Master: A Study of 
Michelangelo 
By J. Howard Whitehouse and 
Colin Rocke 


(Oxford University Press) 


St. Peter's, Rome. 
A CORNER OF THE Piazza. 
(Photograph by F. W. Sandes.) 
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tree at one in their movement, the cold, clear light, 
and the sea just over the eastern horizon—to an East 
Anglian who has wandered that glimpse is enough to 
evoke the whole county. There are other fine photo- 
graphs, especially those of a Dorset village, an orchard 
in Kent, and of the Wrekin ; only my own preference is 
for a tint that does not suggest that the spectator is 
wearing smoked glasses. 

How lucky the editor has been in choosing his in- 
terpreters of the land! Discerning, yes, but also lucky. 
How was he to know that each would warm to his 
task as if he had been waiting for the invitation all his 
life? How was he to know that, in almost every 
instance, his guests would comply with a proper sense 
of responsibility ? Yet, with the possible exceptions of 
Mr. W. H. Davies, waxing bucolic in his Cotswold 
ramble, and Mr. John Collier, who perhaps has met 
too many deaf people in northernmost Hampshire, none 
appears to be airing a grievance or to be overpitching 
his voice. Many a symposium of recent years has been 
broken up by one or two guests who believe they have 
been invited to scream the place down. “ The Old 
School” was a theme which admittedly gave every 
encouragement to that misapprehension, but the theme 
of an English county presupposes such a quiet, slow- 
moving treatment as it gets in Vaughan Williams's 
Pastoral Symphony. That Miss Sackville-West 
(Kent), Sir William Beach Thomas (‘‘ happy, 
homely Hertfordshire’) and Mr. Edmund 
Blunden (Sussex) would respond harmoniously 
was easy to foresee, but many of the others, 
after their manner, have also struck the note 
of quiet self-communing. 

Since the editor himself, in an introduction, 
has already given the book a handsome review, 
I am inclined to follow him in his grouping of 
the essayists. Mr. Adrian Bell, with his land- 
mindedness, he puts between the Romantics, 
Sir William Beach Thomas and Mr. Ivor Brown 
on the one hand and Mr. Mottram and Mr. Bates 
on the other; and he is not far out in describ- 
ing as masterly Mr. Bates’s flashlight on the 
Nen country and Mr. Mottram’s vigorous draw- 
ing of Harsenham and Ambrose Bullen. Nor 
do I object to his casting off his canonical rebes, 
which, in any case, are strange things for an 
editor to be wearing, in order to point out Mr. 
A. G. Street’s descriptive range, Mr. E. W. 
Hendy’s fidelity, and the impulses of Mr. Wal- 
pole, to whom “ of course”’ the Lake District 
was assigned. These things are for all to see, 
even if the editor’s applause has probably em- 
barrassed the true-blooded countrymen among 
the authors. Not all would be embarrassed. 
I can imagine Mr. R. Ellis Roberts, the town- 
bred member for South-West Dorset, taking his 
well-deserved prize for “‘ tender mysticism” with 
the bored manner of the born prize-winner. 

Yet, in following the editor so, it is possible 
that’ I am giving too much attention to the 
essayist, too little to his subject. Tocorrect that, 
let this native say in conclusion that “ English 
Country” is a book to which he will continually 
be returning in the future years to catch again 
its clear reflection of the spirit of place. 
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THE PRINTER OF THE FIRST FOLIO 


A Printer of Shakespeare: The Books and Times of 
William Jaggard. 
By Edwin Eliott Willoughby. £1 Is. (Philip Allan.) 


by I. A, Williams 


ILLIAM JAGGARD has been neglected by some 
authorities and abused by others. He is not 
included in the Dictionary of National Bio- 

graphy—a very odd omission—and Swinburne called 
him an “‘ infamous pirate, liar and thief.” Such abuse 
is a great deal too violent, though he was intermittently 
something of a rogue. 

As Professor Willoughby’s title suggests, it is from 
his connection with the printing of various works by 
Shakespeare that Jaggard derives his chief claim to 
remembrance. The connection is partly discreditable 
and partly extremely creditable to the printer. In 1599 
he issued under the title of “‘ The Passionate Pilgrime, 
by W. Shakespeare ”’ a little book which was certainly 
a piracy. Presumably Jaggard had got hold of a small 
manuscript commonplace book of verse—such things 
were common enough in Elizabethan times. This he 
reprinted, adding to it two poems from Richard Barn- 
field’s ‘‘ Encomion of Lady Pecunia,’’ which his brother, 
John Jaggard, had printed in 1598. ‘“‘ The Passionate 
Pilgrime’”’ contained only five poems actually by 
Shakespeare—two sonnets from the famous cycle and 
three from “‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” The remainder 
of the book was made up of pieces by Marlowe, Raleigh, 
Griffin and others. 

No one seems to have objected to the 1598 ‘‘ Passionate 
Pilgrime,” but when in 1612 Jaggard printed a third 
edition of it, and added (as if they were by Shakespeare) 
some poems from Heywood’s “ Troia Britannica,” 
Heywood naturally made trouble. Jaggard’s act was 
an obvious piece of dishonesty, since he himself was the 
printer of Heywood’s book, and cannot therefore have 
made an honest mistake of attribution. There is some 
evidence that Shakespeare also was annoyed, and 
Jaggard cancelled the title page and substituted one 
without Shakespeare’s name. 

Even this was not the end of jJaggard’s Shake- 
spearean pranks, for he was the printer of the group of 
pirated quartos issued in 1619, but dated 1600 or 1608, 
in order to circumvent the vigilance of the King’s 
Players, who objected to the printing of the plays. 
But all these misdemeanours (which actually do not 
loom large when looked at in connection with the bulk 
of Jaggard’s legitimate publications) are wiped out by 
the debt which the world owes to him as the printer 
of the First Folio edition of ‘‘ Mr. William Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragediys,’”’ which appeared 
in 1623. In that volume—the greatest English book— 
eighteen of Shakespeare’s plays, including ‘“ The 
Tempest,” ‘“‘ Twelfth Night,” ‘‘A Winter’s Tale,” 
Julius Cesar,” ‘‘ Macbeth” and “Antony and 
Cleopatra,”’ were first published. Had the First Folio 
not been published those eighteen plays, or many of 
them, would in all probability have been lost. Jaggard, 
however, had died a few days before the publication of 
his greatest achievement as a maker of English books. 


The Antiseptic, Germicidal 
and Cleansing Tooth Paste 
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OLYNOS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Awarded the Blue Seal 
of the Institute of Hygiene 
for Consistent Merit, 
Quality and Purity for 
the last Twenty Years. 


x KOLYNOS—the scientific Dental Cream, cleans and 

whitens teeth quickly and effectively because it contains 
antiseptic, germicidal and cleansing properties not found in 
other preparations. It acts so as to remove unsightly stain 
and wash away the germ laden “ bacteria-plaque ” covering 
from the teeth. This super-cleansing improves the appear- 
ance of your teeth as nothing else can and makes them 
whiter—shades whiter. 


x TRY KOLYNOS. See how it gives teeth new lustre, 

new clearness and makes them more attractive than 
you believed possible. Being highly concentrated, Kolynos 
is extremely economical—half an inch is enough. Kolynos 
is BEST used on a DRY toothbrush. 

NOW 1/- (formerly 1/6) 

NEW LARGE SIZE 1/9. Ask your Chemist for 
particulars of the Handsome Bathroom fitting. FREE 


Get a tube of KOLYNOS today 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


Crystal 
One-Sided Art 


for 
Book Jackets 


FOR years. Clyde have specialised on 
one sided Art for this purpose. 


Their success in this field may be judged 
from the following extracts from a letter 
recently received from printers specialising 
in the production of modern artistic book- 
jackets. 


“* We find it always well-seasoned and starch. 
free. 

The coating is well named Crystal, being 
entirely free from picking. 


The surface is even, of good colour and does 
not crack when folded. 


We confidently recommend Clyde Crystal Art | 
to any firm dealing with Book Jackets."’ 


Please specify this quality thro our 


CLYDE Paper Co. 
Ltd. Rutherglen 


Telephone: Rutherglen 810 Telegrams: Clyde, Phone, Rutherglen 
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ELISHA AND TIBET 


Desert and Forest. 
By L. M. Nesbitt. 


Tibetan Trek. 
By Ronald Kaulback. 


The Holy Mountain. 
By Bhagwan Shri Hamsa. 8s. 6d. (Faber.) 
by Sir Percy Sykes 

N this work Mr. Nesbitt gives an interesting account 

of an important expedition undertaken by him 

in 1928. A mining engineer, he had previously 
travelled up the Blue Nile to Addis Ababa, and had 
gained considerable experience of Ethiopia when he 
started on his ambitious scheme of exploring the Danakil 
country from south to north, accompanied by two 
equally experienced Italian friends. The country 
which runs parallel to French Somaliland and Eritria 
had a grim reputation, as all previous expeditions, 
generally led by Italians, had been massacred, the 
Danakils, who are fanatical Moslems, considering that 
“it is better to die than to live without killing.’”’ The 
Ethiopian Government was only able to enforce its 
orders on the borders of the Danakil country, and then 
entirely by the use of force. 

Sometimes the explorers marched across level plains 
in blistering heat, but frequently in the hills. To quote : 
“Soon all around us there was nothing but a chaos of 
boulders and stones and sharp volcanic rocks, all 
heaped together as if thrown in that place from above 
by colossal giants. . . . Sometimes two cyclopean 
masses of rock lay close together with a small gap 
between them. . . . Apart from the tortures of thirst, 
and of the harassing ground, our animals had eaten no 
food for three days.”’ I have travelled thousands of miles 
with camels but never under such trying conditions, which 
must have torn the soft pads of the camels to pieces. 

Richard Hakluyt wrote in the sixteenth century that : 
“God hath raised so general a desire in this Realme 
to discover all parts of the face of the earth, to this 
Realme in former ages not knowne.” 

Ronald Kaulback, the author of the book under 
review, determined to be an explorer in Asia and, while 
studying at Cambridge, he applied himself to scientific 
surveying. Joining the Royal Geographical Society, he 
made the acquaintance of the veteran explorer Kingdon 
Ward, who in his introduction writes: ‘I was looking 
for someone to accompany me to Tibet, preferably a 
surveyor. Here was the very man, of that I had no 
doubt.” 

The expedition, helped in every way by the British 
frontier officers and their wives, started from Sadiya 
on the Assam border in the spring of 1933 with sixty- 
five coolies of the Mishmi tribe. 

The explorers followed up the Rong To Chu by easy 
marches, as the passes were still shut, while Kingdon 
Ward was able to collect new plants. Unfortunately a 
post was received in which the Indian authorities laid 
down that as Kaulback had not been mentioned by 
name in the passport, he could not enter Tibet. This 
was a terrible blow, but the kindly governor agreed that 
the author could go as far as the Ata Kang La, the pass 
on the main range. Meanwhile much surveying and 
plant collecting were accomplished, while Carrington, the 
third member of the party, took a natural colour film. 

On a happy day, eight months after leaving Sadiya, 


12s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
12s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Kaulback stumbled into Hertz. Carrington, stricken 
with malaria, was brought in later. Both owed much 
to the medical skill and hospitality that were lavished 
on them before they were fit to travel home. Kaulback, 
apart from his survey, had a knack for getting into 
sympathetic touch with the primitive people on whom 
he depended for food and transport, and this makes good 
reading, while maps and illustrations are remarkably 
good. Finally, he is now preparing a second expedition, 
on which his readers will all wish him good luck. 

To quote Mr. Yeats’s discursive introduction: ‘“‘ To 
Indians, Chinese and Mongols, mountains from the 
earliest times have been the dwelling-places of the Gods. 
Their kings, before any great decision, have climbed 
some mountain, and of all these mountains, Kailas, or 
Mount Meru as it is called in the ‘ Mahabharata,’ was 
the most famous. . . . We too have learnt from Dante 
to imagine our Eden, or earthly Paradise, upon a 
mountain, penitential rings upon the slope.” 

Then there was the pilgrimage which Bhagwan Shri 
Hamsa, a highly educated Indian sadhu or ascetic, 
decided to undertake. After visiting other sites and 
escaping from a wild elephant by throwing himself 
down a precipice, our author started off via Almora 
to Mayavati, situated in the Kumaon district at 7,000 
feet above sea level. There he rested at the 
Advaitashram, on the top of a hill, founded mainly by 
funds supplied by Captain Savier, whose widow looked 
after the institution, which, at the time of his visit, 
included an American practising Yoga. 

The night before the start for Kailas, the ascetic sat 
in meditation: ‘‘ Thereafter I felt strong and fresh even 
to conquer the Himalayas, and gain my ideal. Yet my 
body was weak. It was my mind, resolute and firm 
in conviction, that towered in strength above me.” 

The journey is described with a full appreciation of 
the beauties of nature, but practical comments on the 
coolies, the food, the fleas and other details are not 
lacking. 

One night the cold of Tibet was intense, but this was 
lessened by a woman who packed the pilgrim up with 
a dozen lambs, who lay close to him throughout the night. 
Dakus or dacoits were numerous and, one day, twenty 
fierce horsemen prepared to take their lives. In uncon- 
scious imitation of the great Chinese explorer Hsuan- 
tsang, the sadhu “‘ cried the sweet name of his Master, 
and bowed down in mind, in reverent adoration before 
His lotus-feet, and to Shri Kailas. On coming to 
himself from this ecstasy, he found, as did Hsuan- 
tsang, the brigand chief kneeling before him as a 
suppliant. ...A miracle had taken place ... and 
the brigands rode off.’’ 

After spending some days at Lake Manas, the sacred 
source of the Indus, the ascetic began the pilgrimage 
round Mount Kailas. On the eastern side ‘ my guide 
pointed to a cave facing towards the east, high up on 
the mountain. He told me that it was the abode of a 
great Hindu Mahatma.’’ With intense longing, the 
pilgrim climbed the cliff by niches carved out of the 
rock, and a human voice addressed him in Hindustani. 
“ Lost in an ecstasy of joy, on coming to myself I gazed 
with intent eyes on that figure. . . . His eyes seemed to 
centre in themselves all the radiance of the Universe, the 
Divine lustre of Brahma.”’ His pilgrimage was accepted. 
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HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY 


From Maximilien Robespierre ROBESPIERRE AT THE AGE OF 17. 
By Reginald Somerset Ward 


(Macmillan) 


CONTAINING REVIEWS BY 
MARY BUTTS, BASIL MAINE, J. D. GRIFFITHS DAVIES, FRANK CHAPMAN, 
HUGH KINGSMILL, NORREYS JEPHSON O’CONOR 
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thing he took up he gave up, not because he 
was incapable of accomplishing it, but because 
he could never keep up any one thing for long 
—every such mood passed off quickly. He even 
abandoned his glorious literary work. It seemed 
as though his brain were poisoned by negative 
electric currents.”” The contradictions in 
Tolstoy’s character are well brought out in Dr. 
Dillon’s account of his behaviour over the 
translation, published in the Daily Telegraph, 
of his article on the Russian famine. Dillon was 
the translator of the article the authenticity of 
which was denied. When, as here, Dr. Dillon 
can write at first-hand, if not without a touch 
of the triumphant journalist, one gets an 
approach to Tolstoy that it would be difficult 
otherwise to obtain. One also realises what 
forces Tolstoy had to contend against—for none 
really understood him, and with a home and 
society bent mainly on self-interest, one must 
marvel that Tolstoy accomplished as much as 
he did. And then again one must confess that 
the powers that be were extraordinarily lenient, 
according to their lights, with a man whom 
they could not but consider subversive. 


GORKY’S REMINISCENCES OF TOLSTOY, 
CHEKOV AND ANDREEV. 7s. 6d. (Hogarth 
Press.) 

Fourteen years ago the Hogarth Press published 
Maxim Gorky’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of Tolstoy.”’ It 
was immediately recognised as a masterpiece of 
portraiture. It was several times reprinted, but 
has been unavailable for some years. In preparing 
this new edition the translators, M. Koteliansky 
and Mr. Leonard Woolf, have taken the oppor- 


From Jacobites of Aberdeenshire ALEXANDER Durr oF Drummuir. of including Gorky’s fragmentary, but 
and Banffshire in the (By kind permission of J. R. Gordon-Duff, Esq.) Temarkably intimate and illuminating memories 

Rising of 1715 of Chekov, as well as his longer study of Leonid 

a ey & Boyd) sae Andreev, which Katherine Mansfield helped 


M. Koteliansky to translate during her last stay 

COUNT LEO TOLSTOY: A New Portrait. By E. J. in England in 1922. The volume, which is illustrated, is 
Dillon. 18s. Hutchinson.) indispensable to readers who would come to a subtle under- 
For the sake of truth one cannot agree that this is a standing of the Russian temperament. G. 
new portrait, or a 
portrait at all. 
There is nothing 
finished about it. 
The value of the 
book lies in the 
sidelights it gives, 
which certainly 
illuminate the 
portrait as we 
know it and as the 
generations have 
made it. After 
reading these 
pages we more 
than ever realise 
the inconsistency 
that was Tolstoy, 
the inconsisten- 
cies that warped 
him and that he 
could not master 
—inconsistency 
which was not 
without avail to 
the man of letters, 
but thwarted the 


entire life Tolstoy 

; d th Toms OF LorRD WILLIAMS OF 
cou id bring Conor THAME AND HIS FIRST WIFE 
nothing toa (Oxford University Press) IN THAME CHURCH. 
finish . . . every- (Reproduced by permission of the Vicar of Thame.) 
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K-7: SPIES AT WAR 
As told to 
Burke Boyce by George F. Zimmer 


Comprises a collection of sixteen true spy 
stories, cast in dramatic fiction form. They are 
located on all fronts of the War in Europe, and have 
been chosen to illustrate the wide variety of espion- 
age work and to portray the diverse methods of 
spies and counter-spies. Illustrated 8/6 


BOB DAVIS AT LARGE 


By Robert H. Davis. Here we have that 
inveterate traveller, Bob Davis, contributing 
another of his popular volumes of the short, pointed 
anecdotes. This time his store of curious lore 
comes out of Russia, Africa, Egypt, Finland, 
Sweden and Mexico. Illustrated. 8/6 


BEHIND THE FRONT PAGE 


By Wilbur Forrest. In twenty years’ rich 
experience in journalism, the author has had un- 
usual opportunities in many countries to view the 
great events that lie behind the world’s head-lines. 
Here is adventure, tragedy, comedy—showing how 
reporters get their stories. 10 


ADAM’S DAUGHTER 


By Wells Wells. A brilliant and unortho- 
dox treatment of a controversial subject. Cover- 
ing the whole range of the relations between the 
sexes, the author proves that, from history’s stand- 
point, woman always has been and must continue 
to be the dominant factor in society. A compre- 
hensive, penetrating treatment, bound to stimulate 
wide spread discussion. 10/6 


NEW FICTION 7/6 


THE YOUNG MAN’S GIRL 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


THE HOUSE AND THE SEA 
JOHAN BOJER 


TRANSIENT LADY 
OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


THE PEEL TRAIT 
JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


US LADIES MARIEL BRADY 


SELF-PORTRAITS 


By Doris Webster and M. A. Hopkins. 
Another uproarious contribution to the joy of living 
by those two famous psychics who wrote “ I’ve Got 
Your Number ” and other books particularly suited 
to provide entertainment at parties. 3/6 


A BACKWARD GLANCE 
EDITH WHARTON 


‘** She has written one of her most delight- 
ful books in this volume of memoirs. 
The book breathes serenity, and is one of 
the pleasantest volumes of reminiscences 
that have appeared for a very long time.” 
The Times. Illustrated. 10/6 


THE NEW FIELD OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By Madison Bentley, Ph.D. This intro- 
ductory study of the psychological functions and 
their government sets forth in a readily understood 
and precise manner the relations between psychology 
and the active process of private and social living. 

Illustrated. 12/6 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON 


BOOKS FOR 
ALL TASTES 


THE TUILERIES 


A 
By G. LENOTRE, of the “ Académie ; 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
Spectator: ‘“‘M. Lenétre has presented quite a 
vivid picture of court-life.”’ 
Glasgow Herald : “‘ This scholarly record, touching 
some of the most poignant scenes in France’s 
story.” 


IN THE TRAIL OF THE 
THREE MUSKETEERS 


By BERNARD NEWMAN 


Illustrated tos. 6d, net 
Scotsman: ‘‘ Stimulating and often exciting 5; .. 
excellent reading.” 


Times Literary Supplement : ‘‘ A very good idea... 
Mr. Newman has many qualifications for the taste.” 


Glasgow Herald ; ‘‘ He chases fictitious characters 
with as much ardour as the most inspired 
historian.” 


ECHOES OF OLD WARS 


Compiled by COLONEL C, FIELD, R.M.L.I. 


Illustrated Ios. 6d. net 
One of the most remarkable collections of personal 
letters ever published 


Scotsman: ‘‘ As human documents and as history 
these letters are of high interest.” 


THE SQUABBLING GARDEN 


By MARION CRAN | 

Illustrated tos. 6d. net 
Once again we meet Marion Cran in her enchant- 
ing old-world garden—that little bit of paradise 
in Kent of which her admirers never tire of read- 
ing. This time she tells of her “‘ squabbling”’ and 
shows how they, too, may profitably “‘ squabble.”’ 


GREEN FINGERS 


By REGINALD ARKELL 

Illustrated by EuGENE HasTaIn 3s. 6d. net 

This is undoubtedly the Christmas gift de luxe for 

every gardener. 

Country Life: ‘‘ Mr. Arkell is very good indeed 
. . a most entertaining book.” 


ANGLING WAYS . 7s. 6d. net 
By E. MARSHALL-HARDY 
This book covers the whole field of coarse fishing 
from A to Z. Nothing has been neglected nor 
overlooked and there is, in addition, a valuable 
chapter on Thames Trouting. 


BRIDGE WITHOUT SIGHS 


By REGINALD ARKELL 
Illustrated by GEORGE WHITELAW 3s. 6d. net 


Sunday Times: ‘‘ There are few writers of light 
verse who can turn a prettier rhyme than Mr. 
Arkell . . . with consistent high spirits they 
(author and artist) pull our legs. This gay little 
volume should stand beside the ‘ Portland Club 
Rules.’ ” 
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IN A GLASS DARKLY 
Autobiography. 
By John Cowper Powys. (John Lane The Bodley Head.) 
by D. Heighes Woodforde 
HY did Mr. Powys feel that it was imperative 
that he should write his Autobiography, or, 
to use his own words, “‘ the maniacal desire 
to give a true picture of my life and character as I really 
see them”? A form of comfortable confessional, a 
self-inflicted scourge, or possibly an effort at mass 
sadism with the reading public for his victims? What- 
ever the real reason, he has written an honest book, and 
in that tortured honesty, 652 pages long, he has given 
his sadism full range. Nothing is concealed, nothing 
is covered with the decent cloak of reticence. 

One would have liked a complete biography of his 
father, that nature loving parson to whom life was an 
adventure and the world a place where the giants and 
gods of the Homeric age still walked. ‘‘ He was,”’ says 
Mr. Powys, “aman who derived more thrilling pleasure 
—a deep, massive, volcanic pleasure—from little 
natural things than anyone I have ever known. My 
father’s personal pride was stupendous, but it was 
nourished upon a simplicity that was equally majestic. 
As I think of him now it seems to me that he was more 
childlike than any of his eleven children. And we were 
all childlike to an unparalleled degree ; and have ever 
remained so.” 

All too soon Mr. Powys’s father fades from his pages 


doubts which five hundred or so pages later make him 
say of himself, “‘ I am not a masochist, or even a zo- 


ophilist ; I am a Cowperist. But this I do at least From Autobiography 


know of myself: I combine an extremely quick and 
mercurial intelligence with alean, primordial, bony 
gaunt neanderthal simplicity. My nimble wit is in fact 
the Ariel-like slave of my Caliban primitiveness and its 
deadly and thaumaturgic champion against the world.” 

Yet reading Mr. Powys’s description of himself through 
all these long pages, through sixty long years of his life, 
is he really all that he says that he is, or is he perhaps a, 
bogy to himself? A bogy, “a thing that goes bump 
in the night” and from which, after long and loving 
usage, he cannot and perhaps has never wanted, to free 
himself. Somehow, through this sea of words there 
emerges a normal little boy, an average schoolboy to 
whom the things that happened were after all only those 
things which occur to almost every child. It was not 
until adolescence and later at Cambridge that the sadism 
and erotic imaginings which form so much of his 
Autobiography were created and cherished. In effect, 
nothing really very terrible ever happened to Mr. Powys 
in his early youth. What would have happened to him 
if, like Mr. H. G. Wells, he had lived not in a pleasant 
house in Dorset or Derbyshire, but in ‘‘ a house infested 
with bugs ”’ where “ everything was frayed, discoloured 
and patched’? What would he have done if in his 
early childhood instead of Dorset lanes and Derbyshire 
hills, he had had to play in a “ yard in which there was 
an open cement gutter which brought the waste water 
of the sink ”’ and ‘“‘ was bounded on one side by a butcher’s 
yard’’? One shudders to think what the result in the 
form of an autobiography would have been. 


and Mr. Powys’s own life begins. He relates his small al fr na s. 
childish faults and misgivings, his boyish cruelties and / ) ov é 7 


A DRAWING BY IVAN OPFFER. 


By John Cowper Powys 
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UNENDING BATTLE. By C. Armstrong. 9s. (Longmans.) 


To succeed, a biography should partake as much of the 
violent as of the searching, and as much of the exciting 
as of the dramatic. Mr. Armstrong has undoubtedly ap- 
preciated this, for his biography of the Georgian fanatic 
Leo Keresselidze, whilst exact, is tremendously alive, im- 
parting, so to speak, some of the actual spirit of his fierce 
subject to the literal flow of the words. Keresselidze’s life 
amounted to little more than a sort of coherent but never- 
theless quite insane mania, that of slaughtering in any 
possible manner the greatest number of the enemy Russians. 
Georgia, his country, was then in revolt against the oppres- 
sions of the latter country. At eighteen Keresselidze was 
engaged smuggling bombs into his country: at twenty-one 
he actively conspired, holding the inevitable meetings in 
the inevitable cellars; and all the time was organising 
assassinations. He fled later to the mountains with his 
party, who hid like brigands (indeed they were little better) 
in caves, continually attacking the invading Russians, or 
engaging them if possible in a guerrilla war. The moti- 
vating passion in his life was the destruction of Russians : 
the Russians reciprocated and murdered all the Georgians 
they could, ransacking their homes and torturing the aged. 
This sort of militant limbo persisted until the War, when 
Keresvelidze seized what he took to be his country’s greatest 
opportunity of attaining liberty. He raised the Georgian 
emblem and went over to the Turks—against the Russians. 
In the year of the Russian Revolution the White Russians 
attacked Georgia—Keresselidze furiously resisted. Then 
the Bolsheviks came—and them he also resisted, and quite 
as furiously. His compatriots would shout, “It is for 
Leo Keresselidze to fire the first shot. It is his right. Then 
rush in and kill the Russians. Give no quarter.” G. B. 
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From Sir Isaac Newton 
By Louis Trenchard More _ 
(Scribners) 


‘‘———-AAND THERE WAS LIGHT” 


Isaac Newton: A Biog 


raphy. 
By Louis Trenchard More. 18s. (Scribners.) 


by Christopher Serpell 


HERE are two ways of writing about a great 
thinker, and it is for the biographer to choose 
or compromise between them. The contrast lies 

between the absolute and imperishable substance of 
a contribution to the structure of known truth, and the 
mortal nature of its origin. If the subject is to be 
treated sub specie @ternitatis it requires only a lucid 
and impartial exposition ; the enlistment of sympathy 
or admiration is superfluous. Creative achievement is 
greater than any comment and needs no more than 
comprehension. At the most the expositor may pay 
the same homage to truth revealed as the mathematician 
does when he salutes some inevitable proposition as 
“elegant”’ or “ beautiful.” But if the biographer 
decides to take for granted the eternal and imperish- 
able monument of intellectual achievement, and depict 
the man himself as he lived in time and in relation to 
his fellows, he has a very different purpose. Any 
human character needs affection and sympathy if it is 
to be understood, a genius no less than any other, 
and it is the task of the biographer to inspire it. 
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Sir Isaac NEWTON 
Painted by Sir James Thornhill. Now in the library 
of the Countess of Portsmouth. 


It is not a severe criticism of 
Professor More’s work to say 
that he has not succeeded in 
solving this dilemma. The dis- 
crepancy between Newton’s scien- 
tific achievements and his private 
and practical existence is too vast 
to be bridged by one book. On 
the one hand is the figure who 
was rightly acclaimed during his 
lifetime as the greatest scientific 
genius the world had ever seen, 
and who continues to exercise a 
powerful influence on our thought 
through all the vicissitudes of 
modern physics and philosophy. 
On the other hand we find a man 
who took a keen interest in con- 
temporary politics and theology, 
who was perfectly willing to aban- 
don his studies to look after his 
worldly affairs, and who in a fit of 
petty sulks with the Royal Society 
was prepared to suppress the third 
and important volume of his 
“ Principia.” The solitary boy 
who terrified the Lincolnshire 
peasants by flying illuminated 
kites like strange comets over their 
fields by night grew into a lonely 
man whose jealous conceit led him 
to alienate friends and fellow- 
workers and finally developed into 
a nervous obsession which nearly 
cost him his reason. 

Professor More attempts to 
treat of the man and his work 
alternately—a somewhat cumbrous 
method which does not assist our comprehension of 
either. But although the plan of the book is open to 
this criticism, the exposition within the several sections 
deserves the highest praise. The chapters dealing with 
the background and substance of Newton’s thought 
are lucid and scholarly, and generally intelligible to 
a reader with only a rudimentary knowledge of physics. 
Professor More’s admiration for his subject occasionally 
leads him dangerously near controversy, and he is 
inclined to assume that because the connotation of 
the terms “ physics” and “ philosophy” nowadays 
differs from that of Newton’s period the modern usage 
is at fault. The modern philosopher is almost ipso facto 
a metaphysician, but in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the two functions were much more sharply 
distinguished. 

In dealing with the life of Newton Professor More 
has been peculiarly successful. He teaches his reader 
to penetrate beyond the dry and somewhat unattractive 
exterior of Newton to the child-like and pathetic 
character of the real man. His style is controlled and 
elegant, and is well suited to the dignity of his subject. 

This is an important work which will not be passed 
over by any self-respecting library. But it is unfortunate 
that it has not been given a bibliography and a fuller 
index. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


The Work has recently been revised and is 
well abreast of the times. 


In 10 volumes, Imp. 8vo. Cloth, £10 net ; 
4 morocco {17 Ios. net ; 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 
REvISsED EpITION (ready probably in Decem- 
ber) Iss. net 
Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all Nations from 
the Remotest Times to the Present Day; with copious 


Bibliographies and Pronunciations of the more difficult 
names. 


THE ROAD TO NOWHERE 


MAURICE WALSH 7s. 6d. net 
Author of “‘ The Kev Abovethe Door,” ‘‘ Blackcock’s F eather,” 
“* The Small Dark Man,” “‘ While Rivers Run.” 

“. . . will rank as the finest of Mr. Walsh’s novels. Its 
action is fuller, its characterisation deeper, its technical skill 
more assured than in any of its forerunners. So splendid a 
tale is, indisputably, a challenge to the best of Robert Louis 
Stevenson.” —The Irish Press 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS 
A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON {1 5s. net 
132 beautiful page drawings in colour by GEORGE 
RANKIN. 
BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS 
. M. BORASTON 7s. 6d. net 
ith a simple method of identification. Contains 91 coloured 
plates representing 139 Birds. 
HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF 
BRITISH WILD ANIMALS 
H. MORTIMER BATTEN 7s. 6d. net 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD 
FLOWERS AND THE STORY OF 
THEIR NAMES 


GARETH H. BROWNING 
First and Second Series. Each ros. 6d. net. Each volume 
contains 50 full-page illustrations in colour. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


I’M NICK: A Yorkshire Terrier’s 
Story 


REGINALD CALLENDER 3s. 6d. net 

All dog lovers will enjoy ‘‘ Nick’s”’ story of his interesting 

adventures, which he describes in a most natural and enter- 

omer manner. A strong feature of the story is its delightful! 
umour. 


MR. NEVER-LOST GOES ON 


A. TURNBULL 3s. 6d. net 
All lovers of Lewis Carroll will thoroughly enjoy this sequel 
to ‘‘ Mr. Never-Lost,” a tale which proved popular with 
children ‘‘ from the age of eight to eighty.” 


UNDER THE GOLDEN DRAGON : 


A story of King Alfred’s Days 
ESCOTT LYNN 3s. 6d. net 


IN QUEST OF THE UPAS: A Tale 
of Adventure in New Guinea 


DAVID KER 3s. 6d. net 
THE CHALET SCHOOL AND THE 
LINTONS 

ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER 3s. 6d. net 


MAIDLIN TO THE RESCUE: An 
Abbey Girls ”’ Story 
ELSIE J. OXENHAM 38. 6d. net 


LILT FROM THE LAURELS : A School 
Story 
ANNE MacDONALD 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
38, Soho Square, LONDON 
and EDINBURGH 


38. 6d. net 
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LIFE OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
By J. L. GARVIN, Editor of The 
Observer, Vol. III, 1895 to the close of 
1900: Empire and World-Policy. Illus- 
trated. 


INDIA: MINTO AND MORLEY: 1905- 
1910. By MARY, COUNTESS OF 
MINTO. Illustrated. 


MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE. A 
Study in Deterioration. By REGINALD 
SOMERSET WARD. With three portraits 

18s. 
(Recommended by the Book Society) 


EDGAR ALLAN POE, 1809-1849. A 
Critical Biography. By DAME UNA 
POPE-HENNESSY. With portrait. 

Ios. 6d. 


Fiction—Poetry—Plays 


COLLECTED DOG STORIES. By 
RUDYARD KIPLING. With 113 illus- 
trations by G. L. Stampa. Pott 4to. 

7s. 6d. Leather 12s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN NICHOLAS: <A Modern 
Comedy. By HUGH WALPOLE. an 
7s. 6d. 


HOW LIKE AN ANGEL. By A. G. 
MACDONELL, author of England, Their 
England. 7s. 6d. 


THE PROVINCIAL LADY IN 
AMERICA. By E. M. DELAFIELD. 
7s. 6d. 


BESIDE A NORMAN TOWER. By 
MAZO DE LA ROCHE, author of the 
Jalna Series of Novels, etc. Illustrated 
by A. H. Watson. 7s. 6d. 


WINDFALLS. Stories, Poems, and Plays. 
By SEAN O’CASEY, author of Juno 
and the Paycock, Within the Gates, 
etc. 7s. 6d. 


THE OLD MAN’S BIRTHDAY. By 
RICHMAL CROMPTON. 7s. 6d. 


WHEELS AND BUTTERFLIES. New 
Plays. By W. B. YEATS. 6s. 


COLLECTED PLAYS. ByW.B. YEATS. 
15s. 


THE HOUSE OF THE TITANS and 
Other Poems. By A. E. (GEORGE W. 
RUSSELL). 3s. 6d. 


FUEL: NEW POEMS. By WILFRID 


GIBSON, author of Islands, Hazards, etc. — 


4s. 6d. 


[All prices are net] 
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MR. GRAVES’S ROME 


Claudius the God. 
By Robert Graves. 8s. 6d. (Barker.) 
by Mary Butts 

This sequel to the author’s “I, Claudius’”’ will, one 
supposes, have the usual discouraging things said about it 
that are said about sequels; yet in the reviewer's opinion 
itis a far better book. The Emperor on himself, up to the eve 
of his death ; followed bya few grim passages from Tacitus 
and Dio Cassius on the probable manner of his passing. 

Above all, ‘Claudius the God’’ depends far less than its 
predecessor on the Czsars’ appalling family life. Claudius 
is Emperor now; on him the better part of the earth 
depends for government; he is less spectator and more 
actor; and his actions are of profound interest to every 
human being to whom the Roman world is in any degree 
a living part of history. The things he did for Rome— 
the building of the new aqueducts, the mole at Ostia, 
his work in the law courts—it is to Mr. Graves’s great 
credit that he has made these every whit as interesting 
as torture and incest or the dark agonies of Tiberius. 

Then there is his expedition to Britain, the exceedingly 
fine reconstruction of his campaigns against the Celtic 
kings, his reactions to Druidism, to early Christianity ; 
and on these subjects, throughout the greater part of the 
book, the author has managed to convey something of what 
it meant to be Emperor. Claudius’s sort of Emperor, not 
quite a Trajan or an Antonine, “‘ calm in their great govern- 
ment, their mighty toil,’’ but adequate and often moving. 
A sight of the whole vast machine in action from Africa to 
the Danube, from the Near East to the borders of Wales. 
No small achievement. 

While for the reader who is waiting for the worst, who 
remembers whom it was he married, en quatriéme noces, there 
is the dreadful end of the book. There, as before, the 
author assumes the full guilt of Valeria Messalina, gives 
nothing for the theory that her death and her reputation 
in history were the result of a plot on the part of Narcissus 
and the freedmen, jealous of her influence and fearful of her 
ascendancy over an ageing and devoted man. 

After her death, for whatsoever reason, the end was in- 
evitable, and the heart taken out of Claudius—the last 
dregs of his faith. It could only have ended as it did, with 
Agrippina and her Nero in power—‘ Nero walking with the 
affected modesty of a high-class courtesan,’’ and Britannicus 
in his youth and integrity as good as dead. This is dread- 
ful, and there is no doubt about it; and true Claudian 
the Emperor’s plan to deprave Nero by handing him over 
to Seneca for instruction. 

Yet, especially in the early part of the book, there are 
happy pages—the gay adventures of Herod Agrippa and 
Cypros, his adorable queen. On the rise of Christianity 
Mr. Graves is non-committal. Claudius, as he would, 
Tepeats some popular misapprehensions; and Herod’s 
ghastly end, as spoken of in the Acts, is given with its full 
mystical implications. So Mr. Graves’s own attitude 
remains obscure. But is there never to be any choice 
between what is virtually Gibbon’s position in Chapter VI 
of ‘‘ The Decline and Fall,” or such “ Gesta’”’ as “‘ The Sign 
of the Cross ” ? 


THE TUILERIES. By G.Lenétre. 12s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


In this volume is a compilation of material dealing with 
the history of what was almost certainly, at the period of 
its height, the most spectacularly delightful palace in 


From The Tuileries 


Louis XIV as “THe Sun Kina.” 
By G. Lendtre 


(Herbert Jenkins) 


Europe. Now next to nothing of it remains, and it is 
merely the Museum that stands to remind us of what once 
was. But the intimate acquaintance with the vanished 
palace displayed by M. LenGtre is sufficient to enable the 
reader of his history to return in thought to that palace 
as though indeed it still stood. He traces affectionately 
the growth of the building from the first and smallest 
structure erected by Catherine de Medicis, down through 
the various additional quarters built on according to the 
requirements of monarch after monarch to the Napoleons. 

A delightful episode at the opening of the reign of 
Louis XV is recounted thus : 


“So little Louis XV left Versailles at two o'clock on 
September oth, 1715. Accompanied by many attendants 
he entered Paris two hours later and crossed the town from 
the porte Saint-Honore to the porte Saint Antoine. A huge 
crowd assembled to watch him go by, for the people wanted 
to see their new king. They were able to catch a glimpse of 
him as he drove past seated between the Duchesse de Venta- 
dour, his governess, and the Duc d’Orleans, who had been 
appointed regent of the kingdom. The royal child wore the 
blue ribbon of the order of the Holy Spirit on his black coat. 
The people cried ‘ Vive le Roi!’ with such warmth and 
enthusiasm that he shouted ‘ Vive le Roi/’ himself. His 
frail beauty and gentle manners excited much admiration, 
and his popularity was assured from that day.” 


Many more such anecdotes are recounted in this ex- 
tremely scholarly but never fatiguing document. The 
attachment of M. Lendtre to the history of this building is 
never so moving as when, in the last pages, he speaks of 
the perpetrators of its destruction. ig 
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New and Recent 


BATSFORD BOOKS 


ENGLISH VILLAGES 
AND HAMLETS 

By HUMPHREY PAKINGTON 
With a Foreword by E. V. Knox (‘‘ Evoe”’) 
Demy 8vo (84 x 54 ins.), cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 
An enchanting survey, embracing all the regions of 
England, delightfully written and packed with 
information, illustrated by some 130 superb 
photoset. for the most part entirely unpub- 
hed, and a series of drawings by Sypnry R. 
Jones. With decorative wrapper by Brian Cook. 


THE CATHEDRALS 
OF ENGLAND 
By HARRY BATSFORD and CHARLES FRY 
With a Foreword by HucH WALPOLE 
Containing 128 pages of text and 133 superb 
—o ic illustrations ; also coloured frontis- 
piece and 32 pen drawings by Brian Cook. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 
This is the first book on the Cathedrals in which 
the new technique in photography, with its tre- 
mendous advances in lighting anf effect, has been 
used to reveal the mellow beauty of these grand 
old buildings. The volume will be a treasured 
possession not merely for the antiquary but for 
every man and woman who loves and cherishes 
these splendid landmarks of our national heritage. 


THE OLD INNS 
OF ENGLAND 


By A. E. RICHARDSON, F.S.A, 

With a Foreword by Sir Epwin Lutyens, R.A. 
Illustrated by 120 fine representative examples 
from all parts of England reproduced 
specially taken unpublished photographs and 
including a colo frontispiece by RANDOLPH 
ScHWABE. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 
Professor RicHaRpson has here set down in 
vigorous yet simple fashion the story of the 
English Inn, the charm and variety of which are 
represented in the fine series of pictures of examples 
from all parts of England. 


THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 
By HARRY BATSFORD and CHARLES FRY 
With a Foreword by Joun Bucnan, C.H., M.P, 
Containing 128 pages of text and 115 fine photo- 
o_ illustrations of the scenery of Scotland. 

ith a coloured frontispiece by W. RussELL 
Futnt, R.A., 4 maps and 21 attractive pen draw- 
ings in the text by Brian Cook. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Indeed it is something of a mystery that such 
a wonderfully illustrated volume could be pro- 
duced at so modest a price.” —The Glasgow Herald 


Uniform with “‘ The Face of Scotland,” to which 
it forms a companion and sequel. 


THE HEART OF SCOTLAND 
By GEORGE BLAKE 
With a Foreword by Eric LINKLATER 
Containing 128 pages of text and 120 superb 
photographic illustrations. With a colour frontis- 
piece by Keith HENDERSON, numerous pen 
drawings and a map by Brian Cook. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 
It is no exaggeration to suggest that this latest 
work provides perhaps the most important 
analysis of Scottish life and character uced in 
recent times. At the same time, the author’s 
assionate love of his country is by no means 
lind obsession, and he is often fiercely critical 
of existing traditions and institutions. It is a 
book which will enrage some and set others 
furiously to think. It is also a book which cannot 
possibly be ignored by any thinking Scot. 


Obtainable from all leading Bookshops or the 
Publishers 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
15, North Audley St., London, W.! 
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BLACKWOODS 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Here you have a Splendid Choice 


3/6 
TALES FR 


"BLACKWOOD: 36 
OM THE OUTPOSTS 


Tales from the Outposts 


12 Vols. 3/6 each 
**Well worth the price demanded and something more.”— 
Times Literary Supplement 


Tales of the Jesters 


By ROBERT H. HILL 7/6 net 
“A suggestive and highly entertaining study.”—Birmingham Post 


The Last Post 


By the Hon. SIR JOHN W. FORTESCUE; 
LL.D., D.Litt. 8/6 net 

With introduction by PHILIP GUEDALLA 
“* Papers well worth publishing.”—The Times 


A Windjammer’s Half-Deck 


By “ SHALIMAR” (F. C. Hendry) 7/6 net 
The first edition sold out on publication. 

Author of “ Around the Horn and Home Again,” etc. 

** Just what such a book should be.”—Daily Sketch 


A General Cargo 


By WESTON MARTYR 7/6 net 
Author of ‘‘ The Southseaman.” 
“Tales that everyone will enjoy.”"—Btrmingham Post 
“ Three hundred and fifteen pages of unalloyed delight.” 
Aberdeen Press and Journal 


The Myth of the Mystic East 


By Lieut.-Colone!) ROBERT HENRY ELLIOT, 

M.D., Sc.D., F.R.C.S., Late Indian Medical Service 
7/6 net 

** Deserves to be read.” —Morning 

“A fascinating book.”—Saturday Review 


The Sailor’s Way 


By CAPTAIN A. R. EVANS, Master Mariner 

6 net 

“Tall ships but no tall stories—the book is full of outta lore 

tang of the salt s; in e line.” 


Humorous Tales from 
‘BLACKWOOD’ 
5/- net 


The Best Gift at all times is a year’s subscription to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 30/- to any part of the world 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
LONDON and EDINBURGH 
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From Chopin: His Life 
By William Murdoch 
(John Murray) 


PATRIOT AND MUSICIAN 


Chopin: His Life. By William Murdoch. 16s. (Murray.) 


““We never cease to regret that your name is not 
Chopinski, or that there should not be any other means of 
knowing that you are Polish, so that the French could 
not dispute with us the glory of being your compatriots.” 

So did Marja Wodzinska write to Chopin at the time 
when he was in love with her and before she became his 
“‘sorrow.”’ Since then, evidence has been found which 
gives the French very good reason to claim Chopin as their 
compatriot so far as his paternal descent is concerned. 
Through the research of M. Edouard Ganche, Chopin’s 
paternal family has been shown to be purely French as far 
back as three generations. His father, Nicolas, it appears, 
was born in the village of Marainville (Vosges), and, while 
Chopin was being lionised by Parisian society, he had 
(perhaps unknown to him) two aunts living in Lorraine. 
And an uncle too, if I can trust the evidence of an American 
descendant who wrote to me after the publication of my 
own “ Chopin.” 

The results of M. Ganche’s inquiry are fully and clearly 
set forth in the opening chapter of Mr. William Murdoch’s 
new biography. The bibliography at the end of his book 
gives some idea of the thoroughness with which Mr. 
Murdoch has prepared the ground, and the text shows an 
always diligent application of the knowledge he has 
obtained. In my opinion the study could have been 
considerably pruned and compressed. Mr. Murdoch is 
prone to be irrelevant in his asides about the present-day 
world of music; and in some of his judgments he has 
failed to cast off entirely the notions, standards and condi- 
tions of our own time, else he would not have been so ready 
to present his subject asa snob. Again, in many instances, 
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(F. W. Schmidt, Manchester 


DEATH MASK OF CHOPIN 


(In the possession of the Royal Manchester College of Music.) 


the passages reprinted from letters sent and received by 
Chopin could have been abbreviated, and so made more 
pertinent. The very fact that Mrs. Voynich’s translation 
of the Opienski collection and the Collection Polonaise 
are now available, imposes an obligation upon biographers 
to reprint sparingly and only those extracts which are 
strictly to the purpose. 

Common sense marks the author’s accounts of Chopin’s 
friendship with Tytus Wojciechowski and the George Sand 
episode, and that is a quality all the more welcome, since 
so many writers have lost their heads in attempting to 
experience these strange romances at second-hand. For 
my part, I am especially glad to see that the well-chosen 
illustrations include Deveria’s portrait of Jane Stirling. 
It is meet that she should so find her place in the com- 
poser’s life, for she was perhaps the only woman who 
selflessly devoted herself to him. 

Mr. Murdoch’s writing is not without blemishes. 
colloquialisms as ‘ 


Such 
‘pretty high’ and “ fairly prolific,” in 
a book of this kind, seem to me to be fairly if not pretty lax ; 
so also the occasional instances of confusion of tense ; while 
the sentence beginning at line nine on page three is not only 
ungrammatical but hard to beat for extreme ugliness. 
Finally, it is possible to disagree with the conventional idea 
of Chopin’s patriotism, which is once more supported in 
this study. As a patriot Chopin was often strangely self- 
contradictory. Patriotism did not provoke him to throw 
away a ring which the Tsar had given him; it was, on the 
contrary, one of his most treasured possessions. Nor did 
the capture of Warsaw prompt him to refuse favours from 
the Grand Duke Constantine. Like all great artists, Chopin 
is seen to be compounded of contradictions when he is 


judged by normal human standards. 
B. M. 
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BRIGHTER STEELE 


Sir Richard Steele. 


By Willard Connely. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


15s. 


by Frank Chapman 


The author, in his prefatory note, 
is anxious to disclaim an adherence 
to any school of biography, ancient 
or modern, yet the book shows him 
to be a typical follower of Strachey. 
It does not claim, or attempt, to 
estimate the value of Steele’s work, 
or his importance in the history of 
journalism—the aspects of him which 
are, perhaps, of most lasting interest. 
It merely narrates his life, vividly and 
in detail, and uses it as a peg for a 
lively presentation of society during 
that period. 

I doubt whether it is legitimate to 
use the life-story of a man, whose 
fame is quite unconnected with the 
events of his life, for this purpose. 
Many contemporaries of Steele doubt- 
less led the same life of petty 
intrigue, running into debt, and 
political pamphleteering, and, for the 
picture of a particular period, the life 
of a more ordinary man might serve 
better as a centre. For, in this 
account, the Tatler and the Spectator 
do not emerge with such prominence " 
as Steele’s debts and schemes for 
promotion. The endeavour to use 
an important figure as centre has 
resulted in his reduction to ordinary stature. 

Mr. Connely has provided a full account of Steele’s 
life and his circle, and has been to great trouble to find 
and verify all details of his subject, as his notes show. 
We get, certainly, a lively enough narrative with many 
amusing glimpses of the Court, and less dignified places. 
But “ amusing ”’ is in itself a criticism; the object of 
the book is too obviously to present a “real-life ”’ 
novel—a form extremely popular just now, in litera- 
ture, and on the stage and screen. So we find the period 
quaint, and Steele a rather whimsical and lovable 
grown-up child—Mr. Skimpole with the sting left out. 
The presentation is constantly dramatic—there is never 
a moment’s breathing space for straightforward narra- 
tion of facts. Swift, about to write a letter, is presented 
like this : 

“ But Jonathan Swift, tying on his fur nightcap given 


him by Rebecca Dingley, and lurching into bed to write 
Rebecca and Stella, could not ignore the Spectator ”’ ; 


and again, on one of his visits from Ireland : 


“* Into their midst he7now came with a rush, his clerical 
gown not unsuggestive of the wings of a bat.’ 


The charm of irrelevant detail, in the interests of 
vividness, is fatal. And Swift does not come off worse 


From Sir Richard Steele 


Willard Connely 
(Jonathan Cape) 
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Sir RIcHARD STEELE, CIRCA 1715 
After a portrait attributed to Kneller, presented to the 
Stationers’ Company in 1798, by John Nichols, editor 
of the Epistolary Correspondence of Sir Richard "Steele. 
(Reproduced for the first time 
of the Stationers’ and N 


than anyone else. Here is an example of Mr. Connely’s 
character-sketches—the subject is Anthony a Wood, 
in the chapter on Steele’s Oxford days (headed ‘‘ Books, 
Bells and Drums ’’) : 


“A hunks who quarrelled like a tomcat, whose face 
was thunder itself, a sorcerer who by a hideous spell 
turned friends into enemies and then doubled the 
hostility even of those enemies.” 


Such writing is apt to defeat its own ends and, in its 
constant endeavour to be dramatic, does not allow 
writer or reader time for thought, or even to be im- 
pressed, for, when every point has the same emphasis, 
nothing is likely to catch the attention. 

The book is a thoroughgoing specimen of its type and 
only the old gag can be added that if you like this sort 
of thing, this is the sort of thing you'll like. 


MARLBOROUGH: HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 
By Winston S. Churchill. 25s. (Harrap.) 


Marlborough the European, rather than the English- 
man, is the theme in the second volume of Mr. Churchill’s 
biography of his distinguished ancestor. Not only is the 
reader made to march and counter-march with the Duke 
and his gallant men, but also to watch with an expanding 
admiration his tact and patience, his cunning and resolution, 
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From Letters of George Dempster 
to Sir Adam Fer, 
(Macmillan) 


in dealing with allies who steadfastly refused to regard 
military co-operation in any other light than that of self- 
interest. As the volume begins with the accession of Queen 
Anne and ends in the year after the victory at Blenheim, 
it naturally follows that it must be mainly concerned with 
what is strictly called “military” history; but Mr. 
Churchill preserves such a nice balance of historical values 
throughout that no one aspect of the period is allowed to 
obscure the others. Thus while it would be difficult to find 
a better and more inspiring guide to the campaigns of 
Marlborough, it would be equally difficult to name a work 
in which the political structure of Europe at the time of 
those campaigns is more intelligibly demonstrated. Mr. 
Churchill has a clear eye when Surveying a military situa- 
tion, and (more important by far from the general reader’s 
point of view) he can explain it without recourse to the 
terrifying technicalities which military writers delight in ; 
and as a politician with experience in the art of govern- 
ment, he is able to unravel mysteries which are tantalisingly 
baffling to the layman. 

Whether Mr. Churchill tells us anything which we did 
not already know about Marlborough’s part in the events 
which checked the ambitions of Louis XIV and resulted 
in the assured supremacy of British military prestige in 
Europe for many years to come, or merely dresses known 
facts in a more presentable habit, is an arguable matter. 
He does however explode a generally accepted theory (so 
long held that it has been crystallised into fact), when he 
proves conclusively that Prince Louis, the Margrave of 
Baden, and Marlborough never alternated in the command 
of the allied army in the campaign leading up to Blenheim. 
He also hands a richly deserved bouquet to Queen Anne,when 
he describes her as “‘ one of the strongest personalities that 
have reigned in these islands.” Nor in his obvious hero- 


Georee Dempster. 
(From a portrait in the possession of 
Miss Elizabeth Haldane, C.H.) 

(Artist unknown.) 


worship of Marlborough is he niggardly in 
recognition of other men’s achievements ; 
and he realises that the Duke’s success 
abroad was in no small measure due to the 
perfect understanding which existed between 
him and Sidney Godolphin, who as Lord 
High Treasurer virtually ruled over England, 
and enjoyed the complete confidence of his 
sovereign. 

It is in the holograph letters, written by 
Marlborough to his Duchess and Godolphin 
(now published for the ‘first time), that the 
reader will perceive not only the true great- 
ness of the Duke’s achievements as a soldier- 
politician, but also the finely tempered nature 
of his private character. Almost before the 
smoke of battle has cleared away he sits 
down to write a tender inquiry after his 
wife’s health, or offer her comfort in a 
sorrow which touched him equally nearly ; 
and to both Sarah and Godolphin he re- 
counts his aspirations and fears, or describes 
an achievement or a failure in a way which 
makes it perfectly clear that he knew that 
they understood him. And where could be 
found an artist more capable than Mr. 
Churchill of making the most of the high- 
lights and shadows in the picture of the 
crowded life of a truly great and noble man ? 


J. D. G. D. 


CHARLES LAMB. By J. Lewis May. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 


In a pleasantly worded preface Mr. Lewis 
May explains that his volume was not con- 
ceived with an eye to the centenary of 
Lamb’s death, “although its publication 
will be more or less contemporaneous 
with it,’’ and he tells us also that he has 
read no modern writings on his subject 
except Mr. E. V. Lucas’s great biography and the well- 
known essay by Pater and the sketch by Canon Ainger. 
It would seem almost impossible in such conditions to 
produce a book in which devotees of Lamb, a trifle sur- 
feited by centenary memorials and tributes, could hope to 
find new refreshment, but in this Mr. May has succeeded. 
As might be expected, the subtle student of Cardinal 
Newman and of Anatole France discovers quaint points of 
comparison between these two writers of strong indi- 
viduality and the even more individual Elia, whom one likes 
to imagine smiling at so novel a juxtaposition. Mr. May 
thinks it all wrong to regard Lamb as a “ literary man ”— 
a provoking paradox. And he maintains that Lamb was 
entirely unfitted for journalism. Yet one can point to 
many journalists of Lamb-like temperament. It is not 
easy to review Mr. May’s volume in a single paragraph— 
he starts so many hares that one wants to hunt. It isa 
most stimulating and fascinating little work. 


10s. 6d. 


F. W. 


BRIDGE WITHOUT SIGHS. By Reginald Arkell. 3s. 6d. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 


Alexander Pope found an epic theme in a game of cards. 
Mr. Arkell’s verses are not only epical; they are lyrical, 
dramatic, elegiac, frequently wise and invariably witty. 
This entertaining little volume (delightfully illustrated by 
George Whitelaw) can be confidently recommended, not 
only to bridge enthusiasts, but to those whom Mr. Arkell 
addresses as follows : 


“No wonder, reader, if it seems to you, 
Bridge is a plague that Egypt never knew.” 
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HENRIK WERGELAND 


POEMS 


TRANSLATED BY 
G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY, JETHRO BITHELL 
AND I. GRONDAHL 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


AND A PREFACE BY 


FRANCIS BULL 


PROFESSOR OF SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 


HODDER AND 
STOUGHTON 7/6 
net 
s 
GS G 


JAfrican Parade 
{WILLIAM J. MAKIN 
12s, 6d. 


Tomorrow 
MONICA WASASTJ ERNA] 
5s. 


The Fruit Stoners 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


It’s Marriage that Matters 


D, M. LOCKE 


King, Queen, Knave 


NORMAN DAVEY 


Escape with Gun Cotton 


RUPERT GRAYSON] 


Carry Me Home 


PETER TRAILL 
7s._6d. each 


GRAYSON & GRAYSON 


JOHN MURRAY 


DOROTHY WHIPPLE’S 


THEY KNEW 
MR. KNIGHT 


J. B. PRIESTLEY: “A grand novel.” 
““A great advance on ‘Greenbanks,’ fine as that 
was. It is fuller and richer, written with 
insight, humour and power.’’—Nottingham Guardian 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


7s. 6d. net 


WALTER STARKIE’S 


SPANISH 
RAGGLE-TAGGLE 


“* Last year Dr. Starkie gave us his fascinating ‘ Raggle- 
Taggle’; now he brings us an even better book.” 
ERNEST NEWMAN, in the Sunday Times 


FRONTISPIECE BY ARTHUR RACKHAM 
10s. 6d. net 


ALPINE PILGRIMAGE 
By DR. JULIUS KUGY 
Translated by H. E. G. Tyndale 
“‘An ‘ Alpine Classic,” which will last for all time.” 
Alpine Journal. With 22 illustrations. 12s. net 


IDLINGS IN ARCADIA 
By E. D. CUMING 
With 21 illustrations by J. A. SHEPHERD 


“Mr. Cuming has the right sympathy and an affective 
sense of humour, and Mr. Shepherd the singular 
gift of infusing the comic spirit into birds and beasts.” 
—The Times Os. 6d. net 


SWORD FOR HIRE 
By DOUGLAS V. DUFF 


“A singularly adventurous life. Mr. Duff was born 
to be a chronicler.”—-Sunday Times 
With Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net 


CHOPIN: His LIFE 


By WILLIAM MURDOCH 


“Easily the most comprehensive and attractive 
account of the composer’s life so far written in 
English ’’—Francis Tove, in the Morning Post 

With 23 illustrations. ; és. net 


JAMES MILNE’S 
MEMOIRS OF A BOOKMAN 


“He has touched and fired the mind; and that’s a 
thing worth doing.””-—HowarpD SPRING, in the Evening 
Standard. With 16 illustrations. 12s. net 


THE GORGE 
By LORD BYRON 


“ His conception is a very fine and inspiring one 
indeed.” —Nottingham Guardian net 


A brilliant first novel 
SUBURBAN SAGA 
By H. V. H. HEDGES 


“ Truth and sincerity are the key-notes of this excellent 
first novel.” —Evening News 7s. 6d. net 
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From Beaverbrook : The Statesman 
and the Man 
By Edgar Middleton 
(Stanley Paul) 


BEAVERBROOK—THE STATESMAN AND THE MAN. 
By Edgar Middleton. 9s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


Mr. Middleton’s effusion is another ministration to 
megalomania. Throughout its pages there is hardly a 
criticism of policy or character, but unending praise. 
Beaverbrook, in common with many great men, has the 
power to fascinate those who surround him and by so 
doing adds greatly to the myth of his greatness, for they 
become blind to his faults. It is significant that nearly 
all attacks on him come from strangers. 

Most of the book deals with the War years. Mr. Middle- 
ton has rewritten War history to revolve around the scuffling 
figure of Sir Max Aitken, the impression given is that Sir 
Max worked the other actors in the drama as though they 
were puppets on strings; we read of Bonar Law, Lloyd 
George, Tim Heaty and others flying to him for comfort 
like a child to its mother’s breast, while the master mind 
co-ordinated their efforts and saved England from the 
kindly inefficiency of Mr. Asquith. 

Disproportionate though this account may be, it at least 
serves to bring home the bitter disappointment with which 
Sir Max Aitken received the peerage that curtailed his 
political career. 


MAURICE DE BUNSEN : 


DIPLOMAT AND FRIEND. 
By E. T. S. Dugdale. = 


With 14 illustrations. 15s. (Murray.) 

Mr. Dugdale is to be congratulated on a wholly charming 
and entertaining biography of a lovable personality. One 
always thinks that if the ‘‘ dips ’’ had more real control 
of situations international crises would be less frequent. 
And of all the diplomatic figures of the last fifty years 


AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION; 
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or so, Sir Maurice de Bunsen stands out, not only on 
account of those public (and private) activities in 
Washington, South America, Tokio, Siam, Turkey, 
Vienna (in 1914), but as a man of the world, whose 
savoiy faire hid—rather amounted to—an essentia! 
kindliness. Abbey Lodge, in Regent’s Park, the 
home of the de Bunsens, seemed to little Englanders 
to have an air as from abroad, “‘ from Europe, from 
history,’’ so Maurice was born into a cosmopolitan 
atmosphere. It is droll to find a reminiscence of 
young Maurice recording that there were no Sundays 
(no dreary English Sundays) there. Of Sir Maurice’s 
death, Lady de Bunsen writes: ‘‘ When he felt his 
end coming he left his chair, in which he had been 
reading The Times, and walked over to his bed, and 
was gone in a few minutes.” Sir Maurice was in- 
tensely interested in the art of living, and Mr. 
Dugdale succeeds in communicating—helped by 
numerous extracts from de Bunsen’s letters and other 
family communications and recollections—this enjoy- 
ment to the reader. Ee. 


PETER WARLOCK: A Memoir of Philip Heseltine. 
By Cecil Gray. 10s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


No doubt this book will cause a good deal of 
heart-burning in certain quarters. It hits hard. 
There is, for instance, the lengthy chapter which deals 
mainly with D. H. Lawrence, at one time a great 
friend of the composer. ‘‘ Personal relationship with 
him,”’ Heseltine wrote to Delius, ‘‘ is impossible— 
he acts as a subtle and deadly poison.”” And again, 
to Robert Nichols: ‘‘ He has no real sympathy. 
All he likes in one is the potential convert to his 
own reactionary creed... .’’ These outbursts of 
disillusionment were written during the War, when 
Heseltine was living in Cornwall with Lawrence, and 
in fairness it must be remembered that Lawrence 
was going through a particularly harrowing time. 
But it is not only Heseltine himself who finally cries 
out against the Lawrentian tyranny: Mr. Gray has 
some very hard things to say inthis connection and 
so has Robert Nichols, who contributes a chapter of 
personal reminiscences. Mr. Gray particularly seems 
to feel bitterly about Lawrence; his attempt to provide 
a corrective to the adorations of such feminine disciples 
as Catherine Carswell, Dorothy Brett and Mabel Dodge 
Stern Luhan fails by being equally biased in an opposite 
direction. 

By far the best things in this interesting study are the 
letters from Heseltine to Delius and Delius’s replies. Delius 
was Heseltine’s friend from boyhood until his death. The 
older composer’s influence can hardly be calculated: it 
may have been harmful in some ways because of the 
enervating quality of Delius’s music, but it also brought 
out the very best in Heseltine and without a doubt gave 
him that encouragement in his composition which was all 
too lacking in most other directions. 

Although this is first of all the memoir of a great song- 
composer (perhaps the greatest England has produced 
since the Elizabethans) and is written by a music critic of 
considerable distinction, it will be found to be as interesting 
to the layman as to the musician ; for it is also an illuminat- 
ing study of a strangely dual personality. Philip Heseltine, 
volcanic and fiercely individual, was one person: Peter 
Warlock, reticent and staunch, even gentle, the composer 
of such inimitable songs as “The Curlew” and “ My 
Gostly Fader,” was quite another. And it is Mr. Gray’s 
triumph that he has shown us so clearly the conflict and 
the fusion of these two personalities in one person. 

In addition to the chapter by Robert Nichols, there is 
a short contribution by Sir Richard Terry and a very 
amusing and characteristic foreword by Augustus John. 
The two former contributions rather mar the continuity 
of the study and might well have been added in an appendix. 
The book is more concerned with the man than with his 
music. 
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The 


1791—1934 
The Nation’s Newspaper 


THE OBSERVER has for upwards of a century been 
recognised as the leading Sunday Newspaper. It has 
created for itself, and established for others, the model 
of what the Sunday reader requires in a balance of 
news and opinion, a complete and impartial view of 
public affairs, a comprehensive survey of literature and 
the arts, of sport and recreation. 


It employs the most authoritative writers on all subjects 
of national and popular interest. 


Its celebrated literary pages on ‘‘ Books of the Day ” 
are written by brilliant and expert reviewers. 


Its criticisms of Plays and Films are contributed by the 
leading critics of the day. 


Its Financial and Commercial columns furnish the best 
available guide to the fluctuations of business and 
economics. 


THE OBSERVER is independent of party, appreciative 
of everything that is truly progressive, impartially 
critical of mistakes, and steadfast in its own ideals of 
national and imperial development. 


If there is a newspaper whose outlook is as wide as 
civilisation itself, it is Te Odserver. 


ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT TO 
| DELIVER A COPY 
NEXT SUNDAY 
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THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA 


The Spanish Conquistadores. 
By F. A. Kirkpatrick, M.A., F.R.H.S. 
15s. (Black.) 


by Edward Meryon Wilson 


Mr. Kirkpatrick tells us “the story of the Spanish 
conquests in America . . . as one great movement within 
the space of a single volume.” Not only are we given an 
account of Columbus, Cortes, Balboa, Pizarro and Magellan, 
but we also learn of the early expeditions to Chile, 
Colombia, Venezuela, the Amazon and the River Plate. 
He has given us a lucid account of the Conquistadores, 
their lives and their explorations, and has made accessible 
to English readers much material that has hitherto only 
been available to Spaniards. The difficulties of writing 
such a book must have been enormous, especially to 
describe clearly the tangle of affairs during the civi! wars 
in Peru. Mr. Kirkpatrick contrives to write clearly of 
both the war and the expeditions that were undertaken at 
the same time, without the reader’s losing hold of either 
part of the narrative. The maps also are a great help. 

The fact that these men were looking for treasure for 
themselves does not 
entirely account for 
these magnificent ex- 
ploits. Columbus could 
write to the Pope 
without irony : ‘‘ Gold 
is most excellent, of 
gold is treasure made ; 
with gold the possessor 
of it does all that he 
desires in the world 
and arrives at sending 
souls to Paradise.” 
There was also the wish 
to convert Indians to 
the true faith, and to 
gain more subjects for 
the crown of. Spain ; 
but it is hardly surpris- 
ing that the treasure 
often pushed more 
idealistic aims into the 
background. So the 
early explorers of 
what is now Colombia 
endured “fevers and 
sores from the plagues 
of travel, ticks, bats, mosquitoes, serpents, crocodiles, 
tigers [jaguars], hunger’—to say nothing of fights 
with Indians who were armed with poisoned arrows. (At 
times when iron was scarce they had to shoe their horses 
with silver.) This treasure was the origin of the trade 
expansion of Europe, and brought about a civilisation in 
America to which Europe has not done justice. 

The cruelty of the Spanish pioneers is notorious and has 
been exaggerated ; it is certain however that whole tribes 
of Indians were exterminated, and many individuals 
tortured and enslaved. In spite of this we may doubt 
whether, given their greater opportunity, the Spaniards 
were much more cruel than other nations, and the fact 
that.their cruelty has become notorious is to Spain’s credit. 
Until recent years no other nation has produced a humani- 
tarian so disinterested as Las Casas, who exposed the 
miseries of the Indians and obtained certain reforms, and 
there were others who thought and acted as he did. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick quotes E. G. Bourne in a final com- 
parison of English and Spanish colonial methods in 
America: ‘“‘In Spanish America the natives from the 
start were treated as subjects of the crown of Spain, whereas 
in English America they were generally treated as inde- 
pendent nations—friends or enemies as the case might 
be.”” As such the Indians had certain rights, and if these 
rights were not always respected it was due to the rapacity 
of the colonists themselves, not to the government in 
Spain. 


(Pioneer Histories.) 


Christoph Hoh 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE: A Critical Bi y- By Una 
Pope-Hennessy. 10s. 6d. net. (Macmillan. 


All through the nineteenth century the Memoir of Rufus 
Griswold distorted the reputation of Edgar Allan Poe. 
It was not until 1926 that the average reader, on either 
side of the Atlantic, had any opportunity of knowing 
the man as he actually was through the publication of 
Mary E. Phillips’s biography. This work, hailed by James 
H. Whitty, the admitted authority on the poet, as “a 
most important contribution to the history of American 
literature,’’ may be said to have cut finally the tentacles 
of that literary octopus who became the literary executor 
and biographer of his victim. 

Touching lightly on the difficult hypothesis that the 
method of psycho-analysis may be fruitfully applied to 
the dead poet, but betraying a certain inclination to accept 
as facts innuendoes never brought forward even by Griswold, 
Dame Una Pope-Hennessy sets out to view Edgar Allan 
Poe judicially, after the manner of Professor G. E. Wood- 
berry, not taking sides with him. against John Allan, nor 
yet championing him too zealously against the literati 
who harried him. She sketches his childhood with the 
Allans, his school days 
in England and Rich- 
mond, his life at the 
University of Virginia 
in just perspective, ad- 
mitting the stinginess 
of John Allan as well 
as the recklessness of 
his protégé and refus- 
ing to echo Griswold’s 
old libel that the poet 
was dismissed from the 
university. In the 
same judicial spirit she 
examines Poe’s career 
as Bombardier Perry 
without echoing Gris- 
wold’s libel that he was 
a deserter from the 
army. She is equally 
just in explaining the 
true reasons of how 
and why the poet was 
in actual fact dismissed 
from West Point. 

Then through the 
“literary jungle she 
traces faithfully the poet’s periods of servitude from the editor 
White in Richmond to the editor Burton in Philadelphia, 
from the haphazard harness of Burton to the less unintelligent 
harness of Graham, never concealing the fact that in every 
case the unprofitable poet increased enormously the profits of 
his employers. There followed the New York period, in 
which the poet and his household were literally faced with 
starvation until Poe accepted fresh servitude to Charles 
Briggs, whose ear had been already poisoned by stories 
from Griswold of Philadelphia. And so on through that 
tangled odyssey until the poet, still miserably poor, appeared 
as a lion in American salons. The book proves emphatically 
that all this strain of often uncongenial work could not 
have been borne by a dipsomaniac, but the author 
apparently believes, against the evidence brought forward 
in Miss Phillips’s ‘‘ Edgar Allan Poe—The Man,” that the 
poet was from time to time an addict to drugs. 

In her treatment of this man of genius persecuted by 
the people who called themselves literati, Dame Una Pope- 
Hennessy is admirable in strategic indirectness. In answer 
to the claim of a man named Chivers to the authorship 
of ‘‘ The Raven ”—recently described by one of our own 
literati of to-day as ‘a completely successful village 
recitation piece ’’—she simply quotes from the so-called 
poetry of the man Chivers. She resents adequately, too, 
the impudence of Lowell’s notorious “‘ fudge” couplet— 
attributed by the same member of our Jiterati to Long- 


fellow. Jj. A. T. Lloyd 
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An Experiment in Autobiography. 
By H. G. Wells. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. each. (Gollancz.) 


by Hugh Kingsmill 


HE first volume of H. G. Wells’s autobio- 
graphy covers his childhood, youth and 
struggle to place himself in life, a struggle 

which ended round about 1895, with Mr. Wells 
at thirty fairly well launched as a writer and 
literary journalist. 

Both as literature and for the light it throws | 
on Mr. Wells, his account of his childhood in 
Bromley, where his parents kept a crockery shop, 
is of very great interest and value. His mother 
had been a lady’s maid before her marriage to 
Mr. Wells’s father, a happy-go-lucky character 
who did not bother much about the shop, though 
he earned enough money as a _ professional 
cricketer to keep the shop going for many years, 
with an occasional bankruptcy. He appears in 
his wife’s diary first as Joe or J. W., then as 
“ dearest Joe”’ or “ my dear husband,” and finally 
as J. W. again—an evolutionary process through 
which most husbands pass, and which is almost 
inevitable where, as in this instance, the wife is 
prematurely worn out by drudgery, money worry, 
and children. More than two years before H. G.’s 
birth a sister, Fanny, died. Mr. Wells speaks of 
this as the great tragedy in his mother’s life, and there 
are many indications in this book that it profoundly 
influenced H. G. himself, through its effect on his 
mother. 

“It is my conviction,’”’ Mr. Wells writes, ‘‘ that deep 
down in my mother’s heart something was broken when 
my sister died. . . . Her simple faith was cracked then 
and its reality spilled away. I got only the forms and 
phrases of it.’”” Fanny had been very pious, but H. G. 
was “a prodigy of early impiety,” as one could guess 
from a very interesting photograph he gives of himself 
at the age of three. One of his elder brothers, aged six 
or seven, is standing with a mild and pleasant look by 
the chair on which the infant H. G. scowls at the world 
with a twisted resentful mouth. It is possible that the 
bitterness his mother felt but would not acknowledge 
to herself when Fanny died passed into H. G. at birth, 
for in this account of himself and his family he seems 
more different from his cheerful brothers and father than 
can be accounted for only by his genius. One cannot 
imagine them feeling about the Royal Family with 
any degree of the ferocity of the youthful H.G. “I 
heard too much of the dear Queen altogether; I con- 
ceived a jealous hatred for the abundant clothing, the 
magnificent housing and all the freedom of her children 
and still more intensely of my contemporaries, her 
grandchildren. Why was my mother so concerned 
about them? Was not my handicap heavy enough 
without my having to worship them at my mother’s 
behest ? ” 

Throughout the narrative of his first thirty years 
one is conscious of the conflict between Mr. Wells’s 
resentment and his richness and geniality—a conflict 
which has never been resolved and to which must be 
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Licut. H.S.H. Prince Louis 
OF BATTENBERG, 1884, AGED 30. 
(Photo: Elliott & Fry.) 


of Battenberg 
By Admiral Mark Kerr 
(Longmans) 


attributed his lifelong obsession with Utopias where 
everyone is amiable and no one is handicapped. Of 
Wells the Utopian there is necessarily a great deal in 
both these volumes, beginning with the title; for 
“‘ Experiment in Autobiography ”’ suggests the first step 
towards the perfect autobiographies our descendants 
will enjoy. 

As the book advances, the Utopian Wells elbows Wells 
the humorist and human being almost off the stage, 
and the last half of the second volume is laid waste in 
the interests of what Mr. Wells calls ‘“‘A Planned 
World.”’ The book therefore is disappointing as a 
whole, for there are no pictures of Mr. Wells after thirty 
to compare in sincerity and depth with his account of 
himself as a child and boy. He writes round and 
round his two marriages, but never gets to the centre of 
either. The evasion of reality which drives him into 
Utopianism makes him, when he deals with his attitude 
to women, like a dentist trying to stop one of his own 
teeth. The drill gets near the nerve again and again, 
but never near enough. In the less exacting task of 
stopping the teeth of others Mr. Wells is as vivid and 
amusing as ever. There are at least half a dozen 
brilliant sketches of his contemporaries in the second 
volume. Nothing could be better than his sardonic 
summary of Conrad as “a romantic adventurous 
unmercenary intensely artistic European gentleman 
carrying an exquisite code of unblemished honour 
through a universe of baseness,” or more deli- 
cately put than his description of Mrs. Arnold 
Bennett as ‘“‘a very marked personality who failed 
to accord in every particular with his (Bennett’s) 
realisation of what the wife of a successful London 
novelist should be.”’ 
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From R. E. Lee 
By Douglas Southall Freeman 
(Scribners) 


RosBert Eowarp Lee 
IN THE DRESS UNIFORM 
OF A LIEUTENANT OF 
ENGINEERS. 


(After a painting made about 1831 
and credited to Benjamin West junior.) 


SINCERITY, PLAIN AND COLOURED 
The Story of My Life. Vol. I. 
By Marie, Queen of Roumania. 18s. 
Good Morning and Good Night. 


By Her Highness the Ranee Margaret of Sarawak. I5s. 
(Constable.) 


by Hugh Kingsmill 


In her foreword to the present volume, which 
deals with her childhood and youth, Marie, Queen 
of Rumania, says that she has always been dan- 
gerously sincere, and that she cannot depart from 
her sincerity now. Fortunately for herself her 
view of her own character and qualities is highly 
enthusiastic. It was difficult for Rousseau to be 
sincere, since he had to confess, among other things, 
that in his youth he had diverted suspicion from himself 
to a maidservant who was dismissed for a theft which 
Rousseau had committed. The confessions of Queen 
Marie are of a more elevated order. We learn that she 
is ‘‘ always strangely moved by beauty’”’; that she 
has pondered much over religious questions ; that she 
is a fearless horsewoman; that she and her sisters 
were “ wild girls, but entirely harmless”’; and that 
throughout her life she has had a “ feeling of being 
torn to pieces by the too many who wanted my affec- 
tion.” It is when she directs her sincerity outwards 
that its dangerous character becomes more evident. 
“ T wish to speak ill of no one,” she says at the beginning 
of her Coburg reminiscences, and continues with a 
portrait of her Fraulein, whom she “ can only compare 
toa miasma. . . . She was as destructive as a dangerous 


(Cassell.) 


bacillus.’”” Queen Marie’s mother-in-law is described as 
“a curious mixture of dignity and childish futility, 
vain, self-centred, small in her judgment of others.”’ 
Her “‘ dear old Aunt Alexandrina” is pictured with a 
hopelessly pear-shaped nose, bleared eyes, and a weak 
grisly beard—‘‘ a defeated, boneless, castaway hunk,” 
who even in her youth must, Queen Marie reasonably 
surmises, have been wanting in beauty. The Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Queen Marie’s uncle, figures as a 
lustful ogre, with the jaw of a bulldog, a lean, waxed 
moustache, and a sallow face marred by liver spots. 

It is already apparent in this first volume, which 
ends with Queen Marie’s marriage, that her husband 
“Nando” will find his ingenuous, spirited and high- 
hearted bride a little exhausting. ‘‘ Nando had a kind 
heart. . . . In a way, Nando understood.”” No doubt 
the kindness of Nando’s heart, and the extent to which 
he understood, will make the second volume even more 
interesting than the first. 

The memoirs of the Ranee of Sarawak, who is now 
over eighty years of age, are written with delightful 
good humour and sincerity. Her husband, Charles 
Brooke, the second Rajah of Sarawak, was much older 
than herself. A severe, silent man, absorbed in the 
government of Sarawak, he married the Ranee because 
he wished for an heir. “‘I was hardly prepared,” the 
Ranee says, “for his extremely prosaic attitude to- 
wards matrimony, and it took me a little time to adjust 
my ideas to his.” But he was never, she says, harsh 
or cross with her; and though, with her love of life 
and vivacious disposition, she found the absence of 


- glow and romance in her marriage depressing at times, 
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the cheerful tone of these memoirs shows that she 


accommodated herself to the inevitable without any 
resentment. 


A GREAT AMERICAN 


R. E. Lee: A Biography. 
By Douglas Southall Freeman. 


Vols. | and Il. 
vol. 


(New York and London: Scribners.) 


by Norreys Jephson O’Conor 


15s. each 


After General Robert E. Lee surrendered the Confederate 
army at Appomatox, thus terminating the American Civil 
War, he became the symbol of a iost cause, and more than 
ever the subject of hero worship which has affected the 
impartiality of nearly all who have written about him, 
obscuring his real qualities as a leader and as a man. 
Though General Sir Frederick Maurice published in 1925 
a study of Lee the soldier, there has been until now no 
authoritative biography. That is being provided by Dr. 
Douglas Southall Freeman, editor of the News Leader of 
Richmond, Virginia, and doctor of philosophy of Johns 
Hopkins University, who has just published the first two 
volumes of ‘‘ R. E. Lee.” 

Dr. Freeman declares that, after he had been asked to 
write this book, he ‘“‘ was surprised to find that much the 
larger part of the source of material had never been con- 
sulted. . . . Thousands of pages there were on the details 
of his (Lee’s) battles, but surprisingly little concerning the 
development of his strategy. The wealth of illustrative 
incident had not been sifted from the lesser-known personal 
narratives of the war between the States. . . . For these 
reasons it became necessary to conduct a long research. 
As this brought new facts to light, a work projected for 
one volume grew to four.’’ At a time when the abandon- 
ment of war is a matter of international concern, Dr. Free- 
man closes his foreword with the pertinent observation 
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that he is ‘‘ not willing to have this study of a man who 
loved peace interpreted as glorification of war.” 

Though the biographer is concerned chiefly with Lee’s 
professional career, believing him to have been one of the 
world’s master strategists, he gives striking pictures of 
the boy and the man in his human relationships. Dr. 
Freeman’s training as a journalist has enabled him to grasp 
essential details and to animate facts which in other hands 
might have been dry and uninteresting ; he has the literary 
skill of the popular author combined with the training of 
the historian. He does not fall into the easy error of 
making his book an account of the times rather than a 
full length portrait of a man; nevertheless, he gives an 
admirable and graphic survey of the routine of the Military 
Academy at West 
Point during its early 
years, glimpses 
of life in Southern 
households shortly 
after the War of 
Independence. His 
book begins with a 
vivid but brief bio- 
graphy of the way- 
ward and fascinating, 
yet at the same time 
tragic, “‘ Light Horse 
Harry ”’ Lee, father of 
R. Lee. 

Occasionally there is 
too much wealth of 
detail, so that happen- 
ings in themselves 
trivial assume undue 
importance, a defect 
now and again aggra- 
vated by a turn of 
phrase too majestic for 
the subject matter. 
Since Dr. Freeman is 
himself a Virginian, 
he perhaps does not 
quite escape the senti- 
mentality which has 
been the pitfall of 
most other writers 
about General Lee. 
These two volumes 
end with the death of 
Stonewall Jackson at 
the Battle of Chan- 
cellorsville. In the 
concluding volumes 
the author will bring 
Lee through the war 
and to “‘the years when he was labouring to save the 
South from becoming a second Poland.” 

This book has long been needed, and Dr. Freeman has 
done his countrymen inestimable service by placing Robert 
E. Lee with Washington and with Lincoln in the company 
of great Americans. 


PASSENGER TICKET. By Derek Drabble. 
& Watson.) 

A young man feels suddenly bored with London and 
decides to travel economically. He goes to South Africa, 
then to South America, writing about his travels in that 
free-from-care style that is characteristic of the present 
generation—a not unpleasant pose. 

The best parts of the book are those devoted to South 
America and in that chapter devoted to Buenos Ayres he 
achieves good journalism. His description of an unpleasant 
beringed creature of the underworld is terse and good, but 
the author has carried his attitude a little too far, which 
is a pity, for it militates against the attractiveness of his 
work and makes him actually dull in parts; but there is 
talent here, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Drabble will 
give himself more chance if he writes again. D.C. 


From Maurice de Bunsen 
By Edgar T. S. Dugdale 
(John Murray) 


18s. (Nicholson 
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Jacobites of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire in the Rising 


of 1715. 
By Alistair and Henrietta Tayler. 12s. 6d. (Oliver & 
Bo 


yd.) 
A Stuart Portrait. 
By Alice Buchan. 7s. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 


Scotland the Nation. 
By Rosaline Masson. 12s. 6d. (Nelson.) 


Wilson’s Tales of the Borders. 
8s. 6d. (Moray Press.) 


Scotland’s Road to Romance. 
By Augustus Muir. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


by A. C. Frost 


Some years ago 
Alistair and Hen- 
rietta Tayler pro- 
duced a similar book 
dealing with the 
Jacobites of these 
two counties and 
the Rising of 1745. 
Interest in the earlier 
rebellion has gener- 
ally been absorbed 
by the more dramatic 
attraction of the 
45, principally of 
course by reason of 
the gallanter propor- 
tions of the Young 
Pretender and _ the 
heroic disinterested- 
ness of so many of 
his supporters. The 
"15, however, has 
accumulated less 
romance and admits 
of a cooler historical 
approach. The be- 
lated arrival of James 
when the rising was 
virtually over and 
his undignified de- 
parture six weeks 
later are not the stuff 
of which legends are 
made and _ historians 
seduced. The five months of ineffective marching and 
proclamation had their excitements, but their romance 
is mainly scenic and their colour inveterately local. 

Nevertheless many of the personalities unearthed by 
the authors of ‘‘ Jacobites of Aberdeenshire and Banff- 
shire in the Rising of 1715” have, in spite of the 
necessarily brief information given about them, a 
liveliness and authenticity far preferable to the fancified 
colours of romance. Between four and five hundred 
Jacobites are listed and though not all of them are 
illustrated to an equally visualisable degree a large 
number of them are documented in a manner which 
should make this book enjoyable to anyone not particu- 
larly concerned about the rebellion or the district in 
itself. John Urquhart, who numbered among his 
“Dangers Escaped”’: “ Aet 3, Bite of an otter at 
Gight. Aet 5, Drowning at Fraserburgh. Aet 6, 
Drowning at Logie. Aet 11, Falling from a high rock 
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at Castletown. Aet 13, Crushed under a horse in a 
storm of snow going to Banff. Aet 18, Drowning at 
Christiansands in Norway, Drowning on the coast of 
Zeland on the windy Candlemas Day, 1715. . . . Being 
killed at Sheriffmuir. . . . Escapes from murderers in 
Portugal, from gipsies at Cadiz, from a dangerous 
sickness at St. Malo in 1725, and from drowning in the 
Bay of Biscay in 1726. . . . Nearly killed by a canon 
ball at the Siege of Gibraltar in 1727 . . .” is a prize 
specimen and must either have been uncommonly 
unlucky or uncommonly gifted. An interesting point 
noticeable in this 
excellent documenta- 
tion is that a large 
proportion of the 
Jacobites recorded 
here were men of 
middle age at the 
time of the Rising, 
a fact which shows 
either that success 
was considered fairly 
possible among the 
presumably level- 
headed or that 
enthusiasm is not 
particularly confined 
to the young men in 
that part of Scotland. 
The Stuarts have 
an apparently inex- 
haustible fascination 
for Scottish writers. 
Elizabeth, grand- 
daughter of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and 
afterwards Electress 
Palatinate and Queen 
of Bohemia, has not 
however enjoyed the 
literary popularity of 
so many of her family. 
Miss Buchan’s short 
study cultivates 
therefore a fertile 
patch in what seemed a field that might well be allowed 
to lie fallow for a few years. It is a neat portrait in 
the no longer novel biographical manner of a woman 
who must have been delightful in her day but who 
escaped among all her misfortunes the tragic mis- 
fortune necessary to give her a legendary status. 
Married at the age of seventeen to the youthful Prince 
Palatine and mother of thirteen children before she 
was thirty-five, she weathered buoyantly the vicissi- 
tudes of her less irresponsible husband. History was 
merely accidental to her. Unlike her grandmother, she 
did not implicate herself in the major events of her age 
and is interesting to us chiefly because of the times she 
survived. Stuart Portrait’ is ably written and 
enjoyable to read, but the biographical method is danger- 
ously near to fiction in supposing feelings and states of 
mind for which the only support is their plausibility. 
“Scotland the Nation ” is a history of that country 
up to the Stuart succession to the English throne. It 


Turner 
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is a thorough and voluminous work concerned rather 
witb revivification than research and theretore an excel- 
lent introduction to more authoritative histories. The 
development of Scotland from a collection of families 
and clans to a nation is traced unswervingly and 
illustrated by a wea]th of evidence that reveals the extent 
of the author’s investigation. It is definitely a history 
that may be recommended to all school librarians and 
to anyone wishful of a wider acquaintance with the 
eventful growth of a great people. 

“ Wilson’s Tales of the Borders,” written a hundred 
years ago and as 
popular then as the 
stories’ of Harrison 
Ainsworth, are 
well worth republish- 
ing. They are pure 
Gothic, composed 
with all the artless- 
ness of academic 
melodrama and 
coloured sable and 
gules throughout. 
Both as a_ period 
piece and as litera- 
ture they are a sheer 
delight and should 
be read by everyone 
who can enjoy the 
bygone terrors of a 
less sophisticated 
age. Here is an 
example: “‘ Ha! 
ha! ha!’ she cried, 
with a hideous 
laugh that made the 
beholders and_ the 
hearers _ shudder, 
‘shelter for you !— 
the murderer of my 
brother!—of my hus- 
band!—of my 
children!—of my 
seven fair sons !—you 
that have made me 
childless! Back to thy dwelling, dog ; and, if it will add 
another drop of torturing anxiety to your soul to know 
that your son lives, and that you shall see him but 
never know him—learn that he does live! He lives!’” 
Personally I find ‘‘ Wilson’s Tales of the Borders ” 
preferable to many modern novels I shall not name. 

“Scotland’s Road to Romance,’ which seems as 
popular as the road into England, is an account of the 
author’s walk along the route taken by the Young 
Pretender between Moidart and Edinburgh. Often 
I feel that it would have been a good thing for Scotland 
if Bonny Prince Charlie had died of something prosaic 
at the age of five, for all the hardship he brought on him- 
self and his followers is as nothing to the blight he has 
cast on Scottish day-dreams. This remark is not directed 
at this book in particular, but at the vast number of 
books luxuriating in the ‘‘ glamour ”’ of the later Stuarts. 
For those whose appetites respond to assiduous romance 
this book will be well worth the money. 
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From Introduction to Cambridge 
By S. C. Roberts 
(Cambridge University Press) 


THE BLASKETS 
The Islandman. 


By Tomas O Crohan. Translated from the Irish by Robin 
Flower. 8s. 6d. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 


by Norreys Jephson O’Conor 


Tomas 6 Crohan’s autobiography, ‘‘ The *Islandman,”’ 
translated from the Gaelic by Robin Flower (the foremost 
living translator of Irish into English, for he combines a 
scholar’s knowledge with the taste and the craftsmanship 
of a man of letters), should immediately become a classic. 
6 Crohan was born in 1856 on the Great Blasket Island, 
where he has since remained, and he has been persuaded 
to write down in a series of letters to Mr. Brian O’Kelly, 
the story of his life, which gives a picture of primitive 
conditions rapidly disappearing even in the westernmost 
part of “ the next parish to America.’’ Dr. Flower assures 
us that O Crohan’s Gaelic is of the best and simplest, and 
the translator renders it into the simplest English. The 
style suggests spoken rather than written language, yet 
gives every evidence that the author knows the vernacular 
literature traditional in his country. Dr. Flower’s foreword 
explains that, ‘‘ For the purposes of such a record Tomas 
was admirably fitted by a long and unconscious prepara- 
tion.” He has a keen eye for character, a sense of interest- 
ing and important detail, and a feeling for dramatic suspense 
in straightforward narrative, as in the delightful account 
of how tea first reached the islands. His book, though 
completed eight years ago, will of course be compared with 
that of his fellow islandman, Maurice O’Sullivan, ‘‘ Twenty 
Years A-Growing’’; but where O’Sullivan gives the 
narrative of a few years of himself and his companions, 
with the glowing enthusiasm of youth, O Crohan depicts 
a society and the events of a lifetime, with the poise and the 
philosophy of a fine old age, truly a “ last of life for which 
the first was made.” 

Although Dr. Flower declares that he has had to sacrifice 
much of the idiom of the original, there is still richness ; 
he is skilful in using the word “ pelt’ for “skin” in 
translating 6 Crohan’s description of stripping himself, and 
there are such fine figurative phrases as ‘‘ When I heard 
that I could have cleared a house with one leap,’”’ or, in 
6 Crohan’s account of the house he built himself, ‘‘ It isn’t 
a large house, but . . . if King George were to spend a 
month’s holiday in it, it isn’t from the ugliness of the house 
that he would take his death.” Tomas 6 Crohan is in the 
line (perhaps he will be the last) of great Irish story tellers, and 
English literature is enriched by Dr. Flower’s translation. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
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BEYOND THE 


ALPS. By lon 
Munro. 8s. 6d, 
(Maclehose.) 


Mr. Ion Munro, 
who is correspon- 
dent of the Morn- 
ing Post at Rome, 
whence he writes a 
weekly letter also 
for the Glasgow 
Herald, has pro- 
duced in ‘‘ Beyond 
the Alps’ an ex- 
tremely enjoyable 
travel book, 
divided into seven 
sections : ‘ North- 
ern Heights,’’ 
“By the Adri- 
atic,” ‘“‘ Sienese 
Interlude and 
Florence,”’ ‘‘ Hills 
and Haunts round 
Rome,” ‘‘ Rome 
Express ’’—a live- 
ly record of a 
journey ‘‘ wherein romance (despite what the films show) 
is to be found by seeking it out of the windows and not 
among the passengers’’—‘‘ Roman Ways,” Excursions 
South,”’ and as an epilogue, ‘‘ Daydream Authorship,” in 
which rather tantalisingly he catalogues a dozen other 
themes that he would have liked to treat of but for the 
present has forgone; among them, ‘ The Calabrian 
reason why Maida Vale is so named ’”’ and ‘“ Turner and 
the Pot of Mustard.’’ Mr. Munro loves Italy, is saturated 
with knowledge of the country, and writes excellently. 
His book will charm a large audience. F. W. 


(D. Loggan.) 


TomAs O. Cronan. 
(Mason, Dublin.) 


From The Islandman 
By Tomas ©. Crohan 
(Chatto & Windus) 
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By the Rr. Hon. Winston S. 
CHURCHILL. With 31  photo- 
gravure illustrations, 3 facsimiles 
of documents, and 76 maps and 
plans. 2nd Impression. 25/- net 


Book Society Recommendation 


“Those who enjoyed reading 
the first volume will derive even 
greater pleasure from the second. 
It describes in prose worthy of 
the subject the rise to European 
fame of one of the greatest of 
Englishmen.” — Times 


Brilliantly readable.”—A. Durr 
Cooper, M.P. (Daily Telegraph) 


Prince Rupert 
the Cavalier 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 
Illustrated. 8/6 net 


Book Society Recommendation 


A stirring biography of the 
dashing, Royalist cavalry leader 
during the Civil War, by the 
author of Nelson, etc. 


and black-and-white. 


Heroes of Everyday Adventure 
By Bripces and 'TILTMAN. Illustrated. 7/6 net 


Narratives of police, lifeboatmen, miners, firemen, 
divers, doctors, factory workers, and many others 
who in recent years have faced sudden perils 
with true bravery. 


The Romance of Engineering 
_By Dr. A. D. MERRIMAN. Illustrated. 7/6 net 


A popular account of a wide subject by the 
Principal of a large Technical School in New- 
castle. Each chapter brings out the historical 
and human aspects. 


Obtainable from all Booksellers. 


For Boys and Girls 


Young Fu 


By Evizasetu F. Lewis. 
2nd Impression. 6]/- net 


Chosen by the Junior Book Club 


“* A book so excellent, so well conceived and finely 
written, that we most earnestly recommend it to 
boys and girls alike, of any age from 9 upwards. 
It is the story of a Chinese boy. We cannot 
emphasise too strongly our confidence in this 
book.” —Yunior Book Club Bulletin 


Travel and Adventure 


Portuguese 


Somersault 


By Jan and Cora GORDON 
Illus. by the Authors. 10/6 net 
The Vagabond ‘Travellers ” 
describe with their usual pene- 
tration and humour two separate 
visits to Portugal. The book 
bubbles with delightful 
anecdotes of their amusing 
adventures. 


JAN and Cora Gorpon’s The 
London Roundabout is now 
issued in Harrap’s Red Riband 
Library at 5/— net. 


Red Saunders 


By “ Sinbad.” 2nd Impr. 8/6 net 
Book Guild Recommendation 
“He poached bird-of-paradise 
plumes in New Guinea, smuggled 
opium into the Andamans, and 
acquired rubies in Borneo. The 
exploits of Red Saunders make 
exciting reading.’’—Times 

Literary Supplement 


% 


autobiography, A 
Modern Sinbad (7th Impression) 
is now issued in Harrap’s Red 
Riband Library at 5/- net. 


Illustrated in. colour 


Wild Animals of Our Country 


By W. S. BerripcE, F.z.s. With 65 photographs by 
the author. 5/- net 


Magnificently illustrated, this is the only book of 
its kind at such a low price. Separate chapters 
are devoted to each kind of animal. 


All about Birds 


By W. S. Berrince, F.z.s. With 110 photographs 
by the author. 7/6 net 


Uniform with All About Fish, this book deals with 
migration, courtship display, nests, etc. 


Illustrated Christmas Catalogue from 
George G, Harrap & Co., Ltd., 39-41, Parker Street, London, W.C.2 
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ROYAL TREKKERS—AND OTHERS 


African Parade. 
By William J. Makin. 12s. 6d. (Grayson.) 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; Sport and Travel in 
East Africa. 
By Patrick R. Chalmers. 12s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 


Through Jungle, Bush and Forest. 
By D. G. Heslop. 18s. (Melrose.) 


by Moore Ritchie 


The wilds are as good a place as any and better than 
most for learning the character of a man, and to that rule 
royalty is not an exception. 

Most folk know by now that the Prince of Wales is a 
man of simple tastes, and that 
he is really never happier than 
when able to put aside the rather 
wearisome ceremonial linked to 
his great position. Those who 
were with him during his two 
great trips into the African bush 
learned the fact in a style that 
was apt to surprise them. 

When the Prince was in a 
game reserve the royal train 
developed a small defect in 
its engine. The Prince, evi- 
dently bored with the long 
confinement in carriage, decided 
to take a run along the track. 
Three of his party accompanied 
him. The Prince—who makes 
a serious study of physical 
fitness exhausted the three, 
“steadily running until he dis- 
appeared into the darkness.” 
The train, with a rather worried 
official party, started off whist- 
ling into the tropic night—and 
eventually found a lonely figure 
sitting on a boulder alongside 
the permanent way, the engine’s 
searchlight revealing identity. 
“And now I feel ready for 
dinner,’’ was the Prince’s only 
greeting. 


From Himalayan 


The same unassuming outlook Wanderer 
on things marks the Prince’s ‘Macichose) 


conduct in bush camp, where he 
likes to spend the wood-fire hour 
playing the banjulele and getting his companions to join 
in jazz choruses according to the first-hand testimony 
of Mr. William J. Makin in a book that should delight 
the winter-time hours of lovers of open air and sun in 
distant places. It is packed from cover to cover with true 
stories of the extraordinary and, incidentally, gives some 
interesting pictures of another royal traveller, the Duke 
of Gloucester, during his remarkable trip into Abyssinia. 
Not everyone who knows a good story can tell it well; 
but the author of ‘“‘ Red Sea Nights’ has the secret of 
being both vivid and easy to read. 

As absorbing as anything in our second book are the 
photographs of game and the pictures of the Prince’s life 
on safari in 1928 and 1930. This racily written work 
is compiled from the private diaries of the Prince. The 
most thrilling incident is the story of the Prince’s escape 
from the attentions of a charging elephant. 

Who is the ideal writer of a travel book? The question 
is a big one and wide, and has often been debated. A fair 
answer would be that the ideal author of a much-abused 
form of writing is a man who has seen the maximum and 
sets down his impressions in as simple and matter-of-fact 
a style as possible. D.G. Heslop happens to be a name I 
have never heard before. The best advice for a reader 
who wants to be carried out of himself or herself is to make 
his acquaintance without delay. 


H.H. GENERAL MAHARAJAH 
Sir CHanora SHAMSHU 
JANG BAHADUR RANA. 
Prime Minister and Marshal of Nepal. 
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Mr. Heslop is an engineer, and in this surprising and 
graphic work he sets down in direct style his impressions 
of nearly twenty countries which he has visited for longer 
or shorter periods in the course of his ‘‘ Odyssey ’’ in peace 
and war. He wastes no time in fine phrasing, which is 
possibly why he succeeds in gripping the interest in almost 
every paragraph. He is a first class example of the man 
who knows and has the born gift of getting down to 
essentials that lend glamour of their own. One brief 
chapter of his beginnings in England—and you are off 
with him from latitude to latitude; to India, Colombia 
in South America, China, Australia, the Near East, either 
side of equatorial Africa; and sandwiched between these 
peace time trekkings is an account of his active service 
experiences, novel and absorbing as the rest. 

As striking as anything on mountain, plain, by river or 
in lonely bush in this book is 
the final chapter in which the 
author, asking the question, 
*“ Whilst I have been for many 
years in these outlandish 
countries, what has been 
happening in the civilised 
world ?’”’ details the changes in 
life and advances in material 
progress that have occurred in 
the England to which he returns 
at long last for good after 
almost a lifetime of flitting to 
and fro. One could wish that 
Mr. Heslop would go wandering 
again and give us a companion 
volume. 


AN ALPINE JOURNEY. By 
F. S. Smythe. 16s. (Gollancz.) 


It took the Himalayas to teach 
Mr. Smythe the delights of moun- 
tain travel, so he tells us in his 
preface. Now he knows that 
“to cross a range by a pass ‘is 
every whit as enjoyable as climb- 
ing a peak.” In his new volume 
of mountaineering experiences 
(the fourth to his credit) the 
now famous author of ‘‘ Kamet 
Conquered ”’ describes in collo- 
quial, happy-go-lucky style a 
rapid spring journey all alone 
over the Alps, climbing, ski-ing, 
photographing, observing, 
meditating. He began at Bladenz in Austria and 
crossed the Silvretta range into Switzerland. Near the 
Lake of Wallenstadt he narrowly escaped being machine 
gunned by the Swiss army at practice. One of the most 
interesting chapters of his book is that in which he retells 
the story of the fatal landslide at Elm in 1881. “A 
charming little place,” he describes the Elm of to-day, 
“nestling in fertile pastures beneath the abrupt glacier- 
crown of the Vorab.” The natives would not believe in 
the danger of that avalanche. So sharply defined was its 
edge that it cut one house in two, killing all within the 
shattered portion, but sparing those outside it. “ Half 
the village was destroyed, the other half unharmed, for not 
even the wind reached it, probably due to the fact that 
the avalanche was slowing up when it struck the village 
and was pouring along the floor of the valley like a river.” 
The volume is illustrated by a large number of beautiful 
photographs taken by the author, and its value is enhanced 
by a glossary of unfamiliar terms used by Swiss climbers. 
How many of us are aware that a Fohn is a warm south 
wind which blows across the Alps and that there are two 
kinds of it, the dry and the wet ? ‘‘ Both melt snow with 
extraordinary rapidity and bring down many avalanches 
in winter and spring.” Lovers of Switzerland will find 
much to delight them in this book, 


F. Ww. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
A NEW HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


SCOTLAND THE NATION 


By ROSALINE MASSON 


LORD ALNESS, Late Senator of the High Court at 
Edinburgh and one-time H.M. Secretary for Scotland 


says :— 


“*A glowing record of the growth of a people. The past lives again 
in these pages. Its pageantry, its tragedy, its thrill are made real 


and vivid... . 


| doubt whether history has before been handled with 


such insight and understanding sympathy, and yet with such perfect and 


disarming simplicity. . . . 


The volume will, | am persuaded, live when many 


of the flashy and evanescent volumes of to-day have been clean forgotten.’’ 


With Illustrations, Maps, Bibliography and Full Index 


12/6 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, Ltd. 


35 & 36, PATERNOSTER ROW,LONDON, E.C.4, & PARKSIDE WORKS, EDINBURGH 


Good 
Looking 


TREASURE ISLAND 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


10/6 net 


Beautifully illustrated by Monro S. Orr. 


POTTED LONDON 


By WILL OWEN 


5/- net 


(‘ Father William’’ of the B.B.C.) 
Illustrated by the Author 
Shows London’s undying spirit. 


HIC, HAEC, HOCK! 
By C. R. BENSTEAD 5/— net 
With drawings by Edgar Norfield 
A low fellow’s grammar and guide to drinking. 


SAY 99! 


By THE LAUGHING LEECH 3/6 net 
Illustrated by Alfred E. Taylor 


Takes the “ail’”’ out 


of ailments. 


NEW NOVELS 


DYNASTY 
By SAMUEL MorRsE 
8/6 net 
“So rich in incident, so 
convincing in social at- 

mosphere.”’ 
Howarb SPRING 


LAMB IN HIS BOSOM 
By CAROLINE MILLER 
7/6 net 
“There is no doubt about 


the book’s literary 
merit.” 


Sunday Times 


FREDERICK MULLER LTD. 
29, Great James Street, London, W.C.1 


TRAVERS 


A Certain Winner ’—Pouncu 


MARY 
POPPINS 


by P. L. 


“JT would not mind betting that MARY POPPINS 
will certainly be placed in this year’s race for 
popularity among the new books for children 
. . . the adventures of the children under 
her care will charm every child who encounters 


them . . ._ the pictures are enchanting.” 
PuncH 
N.B.— THE PLEASURE OF YOUR 
COMPANY 


by June and Doris LANGLEY Moore is very 

good value at 3s6d. Cloth gilt, 384 pages, 

illustrated by W1Lt1aM CHAPPELL. ‘ Should 

have a vogue as wide as the Week-End Book”’ 
says the Woman’s Journal 


GERALD HOWE 
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THE BOOKMAN' 
CHRISTMAS 1934 


which many a 
professional man 
of letters might 
envy him. He 
never fails in 
vividness and 
though he indul- 
ges in no flights 
of eulogy, conveys 
to us a feeling of 
the great- 
ness and nobility 
of the hero of his 
story. 

The book with 
its admirable 
illustrations does 
credit to the pub- 
lishers, whose 
reputation 
already stands 
high. The maps 
which form the 
end papers are 
models of what 
such maps ought 
to be, clear, suffi- 
cient, but not 
confusingly over- 


loaded with detail. 
From Desert and Forest QuR CARAVAN MOVING PAST THE SiBaBi HILLS. G. A.B. 
By L. N. Nesbitt F P 


(Jonathan Cape) 


COMMODORE ANSON’S WORLD VOYAGE. By 
Vice-Admiral Boyle T. Somerville. {5s. net. (Heine- 
mann.) 


Admiral Somerville has done a valuable piece of 
work and done it exceedingly well. Of all the famous 
voyages of English seamen there is none about which 
we possess so much detailed information. Hitherto 
we have been dependent on the three accounts of 
the voyage published by men who served under 
Anson for the whole or part of the three years and 
nine months which the voyage took. Of these the 
most important is the journal kept by Richard 
Walker, who was chaplain on board the Centurion, 
Anson’s flagship. Next in importance is the journal 
of Pascoe Thomas, schoolmaster on the same ship. 
Finally there is the pseudonymous journal of ‘‘ John 
Philips,”” midshipman. Admiral Somerville has made 
full and critical use of these sources and has besides 
had access to a number of unpublished papers in the 
archives of the Admiralty. The result is a com- 
plete and thrillingly interesting account of the whole 
voyage. It is an amazing record of human daring 
and patient endurance. Anson set forth with five 
capital ships, a sloop of two hundred tons, and two 
merchant ships attached to the squadron as “‘ victu- 
allers,” carrying in all about two thousand men. He 
returned with one ship and one hundred and forty- 
five of his original crew. He and his men had faced 
every peril of the sea, had suffered from fatal attacks 
of disease, especially scurvy, that curse of early voy- 
agers, had rivalled Drake’s exploit in sacking Spanish 
towns and capturing Spanish ships, had twice lived 
for months on desert islands and at last brought back 
with them to England treasure to the value of half 
a million pounds, a huge sum in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. With such a story to tell 
even a poor writer could scarcely fail to be interest- — . 
ing. But Admiral Somerville is anything but a poor From African Parade Two ZULU BRAVES IN 


writer. He is the master of a clear and vigorous style "Ves FULL WAR PAINT. 
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DAWN (St. Paul’s Cathedral) 


From Beautiful Honduras 
By Hilda De Castaneda 
(Stockwell) 


BEAUTIFUL HONDURAS. 
By Hilda de Castaneda. 
2s. 6d. (Stockwell.) 


This well illustrated booklet gives the reader a kind of 
hors d’euvres of Central America, a country which has not 


TRAVEL AND 
TOPOGRAPHY 


POLAND. 
By Eric J. Patterson, M.A. 
3s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 


This is the sixth volume in the excellent 
Modern States series, which already includes 
Japan, Russia, South Africa, Canada and Spain, 
edited by Professor R. B. Mowat, who himself 
is to undertake the volume on the U.S.A. It 
is the fashion now to-say that the Great War 
did good to nobody. That is a very wild 
generalisation to which no historian of Poland, 
certainly, could subscribe. Mr. Patterson, for 
his part, sees the devastation of the War in 
Poland “‘ made good, the country strengthened 
internally and in its external relations,’’ and 
he is also able to give an impressive list of 
the immense benefits she has reaped during 
the last fourteen years. ‘‘ The prophet of 
evil has been dumbfounded ”’ he declares on 
his last page. ‘‘ For history does not necessarily repeat 
itself, and deep in the hearts of the Poles in their search 
for the future lies the warning of the Partitions. After 
all, a nation is great, not because of its inability to make 
mistakes, but because of its capacity not to repeat them in 
similar conditions.” 


A TINY HUT. 


been exactly overwritten. The author hopes “ that this : F. W. 


book will especially interest children who are 
studying about Central America.’’ Certain it is 
that such a book, with its first-hand insight into 
manners and customs, would prove a good 
supplement to the ordinary textbook. As the 
fruits with which it deals by the way—in 
addition to the more humble coco-nut and 
banana—have you tried banana porridge ?—these 
pages are steeped in a tropical succulence, and 
one’s immediate reaction is to do a tango, with 
Gloria, “‘ of difficult steps.” 


HIMALAYAN WANDERER. 
By Brig.-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce, C.B. 
12s. 6d. (Maclehose.) 


Everyone who read General Bruce’s previous 
books, ‘‘ The Assault on Mount Everest,” etc., 
will turn with keen pleasure to the present 
volume, in which he recounts in chatty informal 
style the main episodes in his career as soldier 
and sportsman, giving special prominence to his 
climbing experiences in India and the Alps and 
to ‘‘ The Indian Professional Wrestler.’’, Of 
special interest are the pages which he devotes 
to his friends, the Gurkhas. French readers will 
be pleased by his tribute to General Gouraud, 
“‘a very great man.” General Bruce is a warm 
admirer also of Miss Gertrude Bell, of whom he 
says that she “ made early for herself a name as 
a mountaineer nearly as remarkable as_ that 
which she acquired as an authority on Arabia 
and the Arabs.’ The only kind of fame he 
claims for himself is a reputation earned by him 
in his youth for obtaining leave! “‘ It is perfectly 
marvellous,” he says complacently, ‘‘ when such 
a reputation is established, how often leave 
appears to come round.”” A very modest, cheery, 
entertaining, likeable book. al 


From Gambia and Beyond THE Becte, 
By Rex Hardinge SENEGAL. 
(Blackie) 
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From Westminster School 


By Lawrence E. Tanner 


(Country Life) 


LONDONIANA 

Westminster School. 

By Lawrence E. Tanner. 
The Adelphi. 

By Charles Pendrill. 5s. net. (Sheldon Press.) '} 
Westminster Abbey. 

By A. L. N. Russell. 6s. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Famous London Churches. 


10s. 6d. net. (Country Life.) 


By C. B. Mortlock. Illustrated by Donald Maxwell. 10s. 6d. 


net. (Skeffington.) 
London In My Time. 
By Thomas Burke. 6s. net. (Rich & Cowan.) 


Below London Bridge. 

By C. B. and H.M. Tomlinson. 8s. 6d. (Cassell.) 
London Symphony. 

By Anthony Gibbs. 7s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 


by E. Beresford Chancellor 


Westminster and 
St. Paul’s Schools 
are to-day the 
sule survivors of 
those scholastic 
establishments 
which were once 
features of London; 
they have, too, 
been seldom dealt 
with by topo- 
graphical writers, and 
therefore one hails 
such a record of the 
former as that great 
authority on the 
subject, Mr. Law- 
rence Tanner, has 
here given us. The 
author traces the 
remarkable annals of 
the school from the 
days when it was a 
monastic establish- 
ment to its re- 
foundation by Queen 
Elizabeth, and so on- 
wards to the present 
time. Its buildings, 
its history, its special 
characteristics, and 
its famous heads— 
William Camden, the 
topographer, and 
Busby, who wielded 
with such effect his 
untiring birch, down 
to Vincent, after 
whom the neighbour- 
ing square is named, 
and Liddell, who 
ruled royally here 
before he went to 
rule still'more royally 
at Christ Church— 
are all dealt with 
in that attractive 
way which was to be expected from one who knows his 
subject and loves it so well as Mr. Tanner. The illustra- 
tions are, too, of special interest, particularly charming 
being those of the staircase of Ashburnham House, 
now part and parcel of the school buildings, which 
remains one of the few evidences we have in London 
of Inigo Jones’s influence on his son-in-law and pupil, 
John Webb. 

Another book dealing with this area, in this instance 
Mr. Russell’s account of Westminster Abbey, is also 
welcome, not only because it gives a clear and concise 
account of what remains London’s most glorious 
architectural possession, but also because the author 
makes accessible to the general public special material 
that had otherwise remained concealed in the Trans- 
actions of learned societies. To this little unpretentious 
but valuable work Mr. Tanner contributes a foreword, 


THe STAIRCASE AND GALLERY, 
ASHBURNHAM House. 
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From The Adelphi 
By Charles Pendrill 
(Sheldon Press) 


while a number of plates illustrate those decorative 
features and monuments of the Abbey to which public 
attention cannot too often be drawn. While giving due 
praise to the exquisite chapel of Henry VII, Mr. Tanner 
is, at least to my thinking, almost too lenient to Hawks- 
moor’s west towers, which if not nearly so bad as what 
he perpetrated at All Souls, Oxford, are bad enough in 
all conscience. 

It is not a long cry from Westminster to the Adelphi, 
and I cannot but think that anyone who has read Mr. 
Pendrill’s little book on the latter historic site and the 
buildings which successively occupied it, will revisit 
it with an added interest as he certainly will with an 
increased knowledge. Just now one of those recurring 
phases of the Adelphi’s threatened demolition is at 
hand. I never remember a time when it was not. In 
these days, however, matters of this kind are apt to 
move quickly, and although threatened buildings like 
men may live long, at the same time one never knows ; 
and so such a book as Mr. Pendrill here gives us, is the 
more welcome, even if it proves to be but a memorial 
volume. 

Although so much of London has been described over 
and over again, its churches have not been so often 
dealt with, and in Mr. Mortlock’s handsome volume, 
with its many beautiful illustrations by Mr. Donald 
Maxwell, we are shown examples not only of those 
which have long been landmarks, but also of some which 
have become later architectural features of London— 
Pearson’s St. Augustine’s, Kilburn; St. Columba, 
Kingsland Road; St. Mary, Primrose Hill, and so 
on. When one has a good thing one generally wants 
more, and I should have liked Bodley’s exquisite 
interior of Holy Trinity, Prince Consort Road, to have 
been added to Mr. Maxwell’s attractive drawings. 


THe GATE-HOUSE OF OLD 
DURHAM HOUSE, NOW 
DurRHAM House STREET. 
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H. M. Tomlinson 
& H. C. Tomlinson 


BELOW LONDON BRIDGE 


A superb work, illustrated with 36 photo- 
graphs by H. Charles Tomlinson. 8/6 net 


Stefan Zweig 
ERASMUS 


“He writes with zest and eloquence, and 
has drawn an arresting picture.’’—Observer 
10/6 net 


THE BOOK GUILD NOVEMBER CHOICE 


Ernest Newman 
THE MAN LISZT 


This book supplies the definite and con- 
clusive Life of Liszt that has been long 
awaited. 12/6 net 


Wyndham Lewis 
MEN WITHOUT ART 


“* Mr. Lewis at his best . . . full of brilliant 
hits and amusing skirmishes.’’—The Spectator 
10/6 net 


Leopold the Unloved 
LUDWIG BAUER 


The amazing story of a man who hum- 
bugged the world and himself: Leopold II 
of Belgium. 12/6 net 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS OF Dowson 


Now, for the first time, critically edited 
from the original MSS. and first editions, 
with an introduction by DESMOND FLOWER. 

10/6 net 


Baron Corvo 


THE DESIRE AND PURSUIT 
OF THE WHOLE 


The last novel of that strange genius, 
“Father Rolfe,’”’ self-styled Baron Corvo. 
10/6 net 


Compton Mackenzie 


PRINCE CHARLIE AND 
HIS LADIES 


“Mr. Mackenzie has produced nearly 300 
pages of close research . . . witha brilliant 
delicacy.” —Derby Evening Telegraph 

10/6 net 
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The four works dealt with above are frankly topo- 
graphical; that of Mr. Thomas Burke, whose name is 
too familiar to need any introduction and whose 
knowledge of London life is indeed extensive and 
peculiar, is concerned with the city as he remembers 
it from his youth onward. If I were permitted space 
I should like to talk a lot about this fascinating book. 
All I can say is that I wish I had, or could have, written 
it. My knowledge of London goes (eheu, fugaces !) 
far beyond that of Mr. Burke ; would that I could recall 
as vividly and delightfully as he does the Snows of 
yesteryear. He had (or says he had) an aunt who 
pointed out things to him in the year 1897 ; I also had 
an aunt who drew my attention to Temple Bar and 
Northumberland House im situ in the year—well, never 
mind the year ! 

The Docks and that far eastern part of London so 
little known to most people, although to Mr. Burke it is 
familiar enough, is admirably portrayed in “ Below 
London Bridge,” both in the descriptive text as well as 
in the series of illustrations, many of which are particu- 
larly effective from the fact that they are unconventional. 
As usual with the less spectacular parts of the city, one 
is over and over reminded of Dickens, and here especially 
is it so, for these are the districts with which we associate 


From Below London Bridge 
(Cassell) 


A Peep Down THE KinG GEORGE V 
Dock AT SILVERTOWN. 
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Rogue Riderhood on his dreadful quest, or Jasper seek- 9 
ing the solace of the opium den, or Pip feverishly con- 
veying Magwitch to hoped-for safety. This is a London 
of undecorative romance ; a London compact of squalor | 
and the potentialities of wealth. 


And now Mr. Anthony Gibbs’s London Symphony, 
which is not exactly topographical or reminiscent, but 
a novel in which London is the background, the décor, 
so to speak, and in which the stories, for there are 
several distinct ones in the book, are like so many 
instrumentalists each taking his part in a symphonic 
whole, and producing an effect at once harmonious and 
attractive. 


GAMBIA AND BEYOND. By Rex Hardinge. 10s. 6d. 
(Blackie.) 


Mr. Hardinge has written an entirely readable and 
unstereotyped book on what even to-day remains very 
much darkest Africa. We all know something of Kenya, 
of Rhodesia, of South Africa. What do we know of 
Gambia? Mr. Hardinge himself had made little or no 
inquiry on the subject in England. The history of Gambia 
is bound up with the slave trade. As the author remarks, 
“The marvel is that the native can ever trust a white 
man. ... Yet the native faith in the 
whites is implicit, a legacy left by the 
few splendid men who earned it.” 
Gambia comes within the area that 
used to be known as the White Man’s 
Grave. Its ground nut (monkey nut, 
peanut) harvest means everything to 
it. But the cultivation is still very 
unscientific, the native as feckless as 
ever, taking his nuts to market with 


adonkey. In the more civilised parts, 
as around Kaolak, ‘‘ monkey nut 
metropolis,” motor lorries are in use 


for the collection of the nuts, making 
almost incredible journeys through 
the bush. The ground nut is not 
indigenous to West Africa. It was, 
by the irony of fate, introduced from 
America—by repatriated slaves. Mr. 
Hardinge had had no holiday for 
three years, and wanted to get away 
from the beaten track. He certainly 
succeeded, and that on £50. He 
travelled return from Marseilles to 
Dakar fourth class dortoiy for £18. 
The author comments on the “‘ worst 
jungle before starting,” the masses 
of red tape to be cut through—and 
with the advance of semi-civilisation 
porters for trekking purposes are 
becoming quite rare in Africa. As 
it turns out, it is probable that 
Mr. Hardinge’s porter, Fali, half 
poisoned him to prevent him 
journeying on into Portuguese Guinea. 
Fali may have heard that certain 
tribes were restive and were re- 
verting to cannibalism! It can 
be seen that this book as well as 
being informative is full of piquant 
situations. E. Cc 
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From London Night 
By John Morrison 
(Collins) 


YOUNG FU OF THE UPPER YANGTZE. 
By Elizabeth Foreman Lewis. 6s. (Harrap.) 


Australia is now a little over two days away. Soon 
“ distance ’’ will be an out-of-date word; in a world so 
small as ours it will have no meaning. If it has always 
been true that all men are brothers, it is now true that all 
men are neighbours. 
to think foolishly and ignorantly about those who are our 
neighbours. 

The boys who are to be our future statesmen and business 
Managers must know more about China than that women 
used to have their feet bound, that people eat rice, and 


No longer then is it possible or safe — 
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TRANSITION. 
(THe EMBANKMENT, OLD? WATERLOO: BRIDGE) 


that some of the men wear pigtails. They must know how 
China lives and thinks and what changes are taking place. 
This book, which is the choice of the Junior Book Club for 
September, tries to put before young readers a living 
picture of China as it is to-day, with its armies, its bandits, 
its stirring of new ideas living side by side with old traditions 
and ideas. The young apprentice, learning his trade in 
the making of exquisite brass-ware, sees the city through 
the eyes of a country lad, and so sees them as freshly and 
strangely as the English boy who reads of his adventures. 
The story loses nothing of its thrill because it tells of a real 
China instead of a non-existent land of the musical-comedy 
stage. M. P. 
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From Westminster Abbey 
By A. L. N. Russell 
(Chatio & Windus) 


THE MAMMALS OF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 


By G. C. Shortridge. 

Foreword by Field-Marshal Viscount Allenby. 
IMustrations and maps. 

2 vols. 42s. (Heinemann.) 


Civilisation, conveyed by motor transport, is gradually 
but steadily penetrating farther and farther into the wild 
places of the world. More and more forest. and jungle 
are being cut down, opened up, cultivated and made 
habitable for white men. And as civilisation advances the 
wild beasts, which previously reigned supreme, are being 
slowly driven farther and farther back, and more and 
more country is being taken from them. Many breeds 
have already been exterminated by ruthless and careless 
shooting, and many more are probably doomed to extinc- 
tion, or to living on sufferance in comparatively small 
game sanctuaries and reservations. For this reason it is 
particularly useful to have a thoroughly scientific, per- 
manent record of all the animals that are still at large to-day 
even in such a small corner of the world as South-West 
Africa. This is what Mr. Shortridge has given us in 
his extremely valuable’ book. Here we have a detailed, 
accurate and scientific biological account of the numerous 
mammals that are to be found to-day in South-West Africa. 
The book is beautifully illustrated with very fine photo- 
graphs, many of which were taken from the air and show 
the animals in motion. It is a reference book that every 
library will have to have, and a book that will be essential 
to all zoologists and students of natural history. For each 
animal, after its zoological name and breed, the author 
gives a complete list of all its native names. Then follow 
an account of the distribution of each animal in South- 
West Africa and other places where it is found, and descrip- 
tions of the creature’s daily life, of its breeding habits 
and of its appearance. In writing of the habits of these 
animals the author has quoted freely from all the best- 
known authorities, and here, even the general reader will 
find a great deal of most interesting and surprising informa- 
tion. It is difficult for instance to believe that of all 
animals, the wild elephant, whose average height at the 
shoulder is about eleven feet, is the most difficult to see. 
The elephant habitually walks at about five or six miles 
an hour, but when startled or frightened he increases his 


(left) head in profile ; (right) figure in Garter robes, without mantle. 
(Photographs taken during cleaning process, at Victoria and Albert Museum, 1933.) 


walking pace to 
ten miles an hour. 
He hardly ever 
runs, and when he 
does he cannot 
achieve a pace of 
more than about 
twenty to twenty- 
five miles an hour, 
whereas a lion 
charges at a pace 
of not less than 
forty miles an 
hour. The black 
rhinoceros is the 
only animal that 
has been known 
to attack man en- 
tirely unprovoked. 
Other animals are 
usually too nervous 
and shy, or perhaps 
good-tempered, to 
attack unless at- 
tacked or annoyed, 
but the rhinoceros 
is apparently too 
stupid to be 
nervous. A hippo- 
potamus is, oddly 
enough, another 
fast moving and silent animal. It can stay under 
water from three to five minutes before coming up to 
breathe. The calf, when first born, is suckled under 
water, coming up every twenty seconds to breathe. Its 
mother carries it about on her back until it is old and 
strong enough to swim for itself. But it would be possible 
to go on indefinitely quoting incidents of the curious ways 
of animals, from this extremely fascinating book. We can 
only hope that Mr. Shortridge will continue his work and 
give us further surveys of the animals at present living 


in other parts of Africa and in other countries as 
well. 


Wax Erriacies oF CHarces Il: 


A. C. H. 


THE PAGEANT OF CHINESE HISTORY. 
By Elizabeth Seeger. 
8s. 6d. (Routledge.) 


To Europeans at the time of Marco Polo China was an 
almost legendary land of wealth and culture. In recent 
times the tendency has been to regard China mainly as a 
field for imperialist ambitions and a profitable market for 
machine-produced goods; yet the more we learn of 
Chinese civilisation, the more clearly do we realise that the 
admiration of Marco Polo and his contemporaries was 
justified. Miss Seeger’s book should do much to restore 
the prestige of China in European eyes. Although written 
primarily for children, it is also an excellent introductory 
volume for grown-ups; for the author has dealt with her 
subject in simple terms without over-simplifying or senti- 
mentalising it, or sacrificing essentials to picturesque and 
exciting inessentials. She traces Chinese history from the 
days of the earliest peasant and pastoral inhabitants, 
through the succession of great dynasties and barbarian 
invasions, up to the modern nationalist movement and the 
war with Japan. Perhaps the most valuable part of the 
book, however, is concerned with the’ cultural history of 
China—in particular the primitive beginnings of her 
culture and the coming of the legendary culture-heroes ; 
the transformation effected by the mysticism of Lao-Tsze 
and the ethical humanism of Confucius, and later by the 
Buddhist religion; and the art and literature of the 
brilliant Tang and Sung dynasties. apy 
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From The Heart of Scotland 
By George Blake 
(Batsford) 


THE HEART OF SCOTLAND. By George Blake. 7s. 6d. 
(Batsford.) 
This is the best book about Scotland that has appeared 
for a very long time. Perhaps it is the best that has ever 
appeared on the subject. Its mission is to show that the 


From Twilight in Scotland 
By Norman Bruce 


(John Smith) 


AN HISTORICAL DRAMA. 


IT MIGHT BE A STAGE-SET FOR 
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SPEYSIDE AND THE CAIRNGORMS. 


face of Scotland, with typical Scottish deceit, bears a very 
different expiession from that warranted by the heart 
beneath. It shows how Scotland, above all the countries 
of the world, was more affected by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and how she is, in consequence, left more derelict 
to-day by the receding wave than it is possible to believe 
unless you go and see for yourself. It also explains why 
“living conditions almost anywhere in the industrial belt 
are quite enough to drive any man to drink.’’ The pictures 
are of as high a standard as those which made a best-seller 


of ‘‘ The Face of Scotland ’’—this book’s forerunner of 
last year. 


BIG GAME : Wanderings in Many Lands. 
By H. Frank Wallace. 8s. 6d. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


Mr. Wallace is far too modest about his new book— 
“the utmost that I can claim for it is that it covers a wide 
range.’ But then it is only the poor sportsman who has 
need to vaunt himself. For one would say that this book 
is rather more than just one more addition to Mr. Wallace’s 
books or sporting works in general. One always finds 
that there is so much more, of life, and indeed of divine 
philosophy, in a good sporting book than chronicles of 
* bags,’’ though the author would be the first to pooh-pooh 
the idea. So—tread first the timely words on the preserva- 
tion of game. Journey to the Sudan (for elephant and lion 
hunting), to Russia (wolf and lynx), Australia (deer, 
kangaroo), Scotland (for stalking), and to New Zealand, 
even to China. This is a book that is alive, and conveys 
actual experience—and thought. Mention must be made 
of the excellent photographs and drawings. 


SCOLT HEAD ISLAND. 
By J. A. Steers. 15s. (Heffer.) 


Since 1923 Scolt Head Island has belonged to the National 
Trust, who preserves this very typical section of the north 
coast of Norfolk as a nature sanctuary. Mr. Steers has 
edited an exhaustive survey of all that concerns this small 
but precious territory, which has been used by the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge as a practical training ground in 
geology, zoology, ecology and botany. 
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NO LONGER NEW AND 
STRANGE 


Mountaineering. 
By Sydney Spencer (Editor), E. R. Blanchet, 
Olaf Bloch,  P. rchers, T. Graham 


Brown, E. J. Garwood, P. Wyn Harris, 
W. P. Haskett-Smith, Henry Hoek, 
G. N. Humphreys, T. G. Longstaff, C. F. 
Meade, H. E. L. Porter, W. Rickmer 
oe Hugh Roger-Smith, G. R. Speaker, 

Monroe Thorington, A. M. Wakefield, 


Willis West, Walter Weston, Claude 
Wilson, J. M. Wordie, G. Winthrop 
Young. (Lonsdale Library.) 2Is. (Seeley, 
Service.) 


by |. A. Richards 


One cannot help comparing this with 
the Badminton volume—for the differences 
measure, in more ways than one, forty years 
of change in the climber’s sport. Then the 
writers evidently felt they had something 
new and strange tosay. Whether they were 
generalising on principles, or advising on 
technique, describing climbing grounds, or 
sketching mountain history, they wrote as 
men who had found out a grand new game 
and their pens had a fresh and enthusi- 
astic gait. They knew their audience and 
meant to convert it. 

The contrast here is saddening. Gusto 
had gone; the burden of detail has become 
almost too enormous to be carried; reflec- 
tion has given an anxious expression to 
many of the best pages, and the increase 
of experience has made technical matters 
more rather than less controversial. In 
place of rough common-sense tips we have 
elaborate prescriptions, and it is so difficult 
to make clear the exact conditions of 
rock, ice and snow in which they apply 
that probably most climbers will now 
enliven their reading with a running fire of 
queries. 

All this is perhaps inevitable. But there 
are compensations. In Professor Graham 
Brown’s historical chapter increased know- 
ledge and reflection do illumine the subject. 
It is really odd that mountaineering should 
be both so new and so widely popular a 
sport, and he has much to say that will also 
interest non-climbers. His suggestion that 
the Franklin tragedy of 1845 gave a whole 
generation of young adventurers a romantic attitude to 
exploration seems highly pertinent. 

In Mr. Winthrop Young’s chapter on general principles 
too the social aspects of climbing get a needed recognition : 
‘“‘ Experience is our aim, experience of ourselves as much 
as of mountains.’”” His comments on the problems of the 
piton or steeplejack technique, with the risk to the mountains 
that they bring in, could not be more judicious. Pro- 
portion is his watchword throughout. 
of our age, and of more matters than mountaineering, that 
so much that could be a generation. ago taken for granted 
now needs intricate discussion. 

The book ranges over the whole world, and its practical 
value will chiefly be found in the chapters which discuss 
climbing outside the Alps. Dr. Rickmer Rickmers’s survey 
of non-Alpine European climbing grounds is breath-taking 
tour de force. He has made the problem: Where to go ? 
almost insuperably difficult! But his hints and references 
will distribute those with a craving for fresh fields more 
widely than ever before. As to more remote parts, no one 
with a wish to visit the Himalayas should fail to read 
Dr. Longstaff on them. He tells us that with four months 
to spare and energy enough to learn an easy language we 
can cut our costs down to a modest Alpine level. The 
pages in which he describes the possibilities of the Lesser 


From The Heart of Scotland 
By George Blake 
(Batsford) 


It is characteristic - 
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TRAVEL AND 
TOPOGRAPHY 


THe Historic HEART OF SCOTLAND 
EoinsurGH CASTLE FROM THE AIR, 


Himalayan hills recapture some of the earlier spirit. And 
this is true too of the chapters on other distant ranges, 
Can it be that remoteness is the source of glamour? Must 
the absence in this volume of adequate notices of modern 
Alpine and British climbing be traced simply to their 
nearness and familiarity ? Mr. Winthrop Young remarks 
that ‘“‘the great improvement in the present average 
standard of rock climbing is due to the coming of the 
motor-car.” We climb every week end, “instead of 
it seeming something of an adventure to reach the 
mountains.” 

In all this volume is an astonishing compendium of in- 
formation about climbing grounds; it has admirable 
chapters on alpine geology and flora; up-to-date advice 
on equipment (though rather too many sentences like the 
one that tells us that roll films can be changed without a 
dark room) and instruction on technique which is dis- 
putable enough not to become too authoritative. Mr. 
Sydney Spencer, the editor, is to be congratulated on 
having so far accomplished what has perhaps become an 
impossible task. For recent climbing performances at 
home and in the Alps and overseas have been for a decade 
overstraining the limits of the possible and the credible 
and comment upon such feats is not reasonably to be 
expected, 
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In the whole of Messrs. Methuen 
j & Co.’s now well-known Wayfarer” 
‘ series there can scarcely be a more sym. 
pathetic volume than Mr. McLaren’s, 
Fy He has a critical mind, but he found 
’ the Poles so friendly and gay and 
~ warm-hearted and in every way de. 
lightful that he is reluctant to find 
any faults in them or in their country. 
His enthusiasm is infectious and most 
of his readers will yearn to see for 
themselves the remote and rather in- 
accessible land which he describes so 
alluringly. Commenting on the pride 
taken by the Poles in their new city 
Gdynia, he draws a most interesting 
comparison between modern Poland 
and modern Ireland. “To a 
foreigner,’’ he says, “‘ the most obvious 
charm of Poland is its past, the 
manners of its people, its  tradi- 
tions...’ But, just as the patriotic 
young Irish nationalist of to-day points 
to the Shannon electric scheme and 
other such signs of energy and pro- 
gress, so the Pole of to-day points to 
Gdynia and the great -new aviation 
transport system which links up all 
parts of the country. Mr. McLaren 
rejoiced to find that the Poland of the 
newspapers, “‘ overridden by dictators 
and militarism,” is a myth. ‘ In point 
of fact,’’ he says, “along with France 
and Great Britain, she remains (at the 
time of writing this book, but God 
knows how long it will last) one of the 
few truly liberal states in Europe where 
the true individualism of thought and 
action is allowed and where waves of 
From Mountaineering INSUPONG (KOREA), reaction posturing under the guise of 
By Various Authors GRANITE FORMATION. progress have not wiped out the essen- 
(Seeley, Service) tial civilisation of man.” F. W. 
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From Through Jungle, Bush and Forest BOMBING A STATION ON THE Hedvaz RAILWAY. 
y D. G. Heslop (Photo: Royal Flying Corps, E.E.F.) 
(Andrew Melrose) 
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OLD BUNGAY 
ETHEL MANN. 10 photographs. 10/6 net 
Bungay was a famous town in days of old and those who 
wish to know something of the past and the gradual 


building up of the English tradition should secure a 
copy of this book. 


WORLD WIDE WANDERINGS 

Asia, America, Africa, Europe 
RACHEL HUMPHREYS, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A. 
32 full-page photographs. 7/6 net 
The author is one of the most travelled of English women 


and has a discerning eye and a humour which is to be 
envied. 


PRISONER AT THE BAR. Story-Studies of the 
Criminal Mind 
ANTHONY L, ELLIS. 5 full-page illustrations. 
7/6 net 
A series of narrative studies of criminal psychology from 
an entirely original standpoint. 


THE MAGIC OF CORNWALL 
FREDERICK I. COWLES. 339 illustrations and a 
map. 7/6 net 
The fresh and easy style of this book will bring the 
glamour of the sunshine and the romance of the West to 
brighten the dull winter days. 


ADVENTURING AND OTHER POEMS 
MARGUERITE DE BEAUMONT. Foreword by Lord 
BADEN-POWELL. Illustrated. 4/6 net 


The joy of the open air is the main theme running through 
this book. 


ALL ABOUT JAZZ 
STANLEY R NELSON, Music critic The Era. Fore- 
word by JACK HYLTON and some music examples. 


3/6 net 
One of the first books published in England on this phase 
of popular music. 


AN UNDISTINGUISHED SPORTSMAN. The 
Story of a humble follower of the sport of Kings 
and a very gallant gentleman 

G. E. COLLINS (Nimrod Junior) 3/6 net 


The story of a good sportsman, one who knew the rules 
and played the game. 


WILTSHIRE FOLK. Tales from Village, Plain 
and Forest 
ETHEL M. RICHARDSON 3/6 net 
To those who want to know something of the Wiltshire 


which is fast passing, this book will prove a veritable 
mine of information. 


SUFFOLK, MY COUNTY, with something of 
Fleet Street 
O. R. WELLBANKS 3/6 net 
All those who love the wide open spaces of East Anglia 
and its inhabitants will welcome this book. So, too, will 
those who know something of Fleet Street. 


HAMPSHIRE WAYS. Forest, Sea and Downland 
F. E. STEVENS, Editor of The Hampshire Advertiser. 
Foreword by LORD MOTTISTONE, Lord Lieutenant 
of the County. 6 illustrations. 3/6 net 
Hampshire is the Shire of the essential English spirit, 
and was the point of fusion which made the English stock. 


SHANGHAIED OUT OF ’FRISCO IN THE 
NINETIES 


HIRAM P. BAILEY, F.R.G.S. 3/6 net 
bag ho cheap edition of this book originally published 
in 1925. 

“As good as Conrad ever wrote of the sea .. . Bailey 


went through it.’”—John O’ London 


THE BOGWUMPS 

A sumptuous volume for children of 80 years 

and under 
Written and Illustrated by LENOLOC YELKREB. 
29 illustrations. 3/6 net 
A highly original and amusing book, which may aptly 
be described as a ‘‘ Book of revelation.” 

WITH CHARITY FOR ALL 
NORMAN BEYFUS 3/6 net 
A Book for Armistice—and other days. The dominant 
note is kindly sincerity. 

HUMOUR FROM PULPIT AND PEW 
Compiled by GERALD FINDLER. Foreword by 
VIVIAN FOSTER, “ The Vicar of Mirth.” 2/6 net 
A unique collection of clean comedy and sparkling wit. 

WRITTEN IN RED 


EVELYN & RIDDELL MORRISON ‘7/6 net 
A novel of the ‘ Old Contemptibles.” 


6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


a Geoflrey Bles 


A TIME TO KEEP 


By HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND. 4thedition. 10s. 6d. net 


“ Every whit as entertaining as ‘ Arches of the 7 
—Trut 

** As enjoyable as ‘ Arches of the Years,’ extremely readable, 

full of good stories, really vintage conversation, urbane 

and amusing.”—James Hitton in Daily Telegraph 

—and there are many others ! 


4 ARCHES OF THE YEARS, 5s. net, is now in its 
16th large edition. 


FORTUNE GRASS 


By MABEL LETHBRIDGE 2nd edition. 8s, 6d. net 


“ This is the frankest and most remarkable autobiography 
by a woman that we have ever read.”—Sunday Express 
“One of the most remarkable autobiographies of recent 
times, racy and readable, full of tragedy and comedy.” 

Howarp Sprinc in Evening Standard 


CHARLES LAMB 


By J. LEWIS MAY Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 


What is that quality which differentiates “‘ Elia ’’ from other 
essay-writers and gives him that irresistible and abiding 
charm? This is the question which Mr. Lewis May, author 
of ‘‘ Cardinal Newman,”’ examines with sympathetic under- 
standing in this work which has been highly praised in a 
long review in The Times Literary Supplement, and by 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, who calls it ‘ one of the very best books 
on Charles Lamb.” 


PRINCE RUPERT 


By JAMES CLEUGH Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


Most people think of Prince Rupert as merely a dashing 
cavalry leader in the fighting between Charles I and the 
Parliamentarians. He was a great deal more than that, 
and was, in fact, a pioneer in physical science and the art 
of engraving, as well as a highly successful buccaneer. 


NINETY-NINE LIVES 
By CHARLES VEIL 10s. 6d. net 


The amazing adventures of Charles Veil, flying ‘“‘ ace” 
and dare-devil in general. During the War he revelled in - 
air duels with the dreaded Richthofen “ Circus,” and 
celebrated the Armistice by flying through the Arc de 
Triomphe in Paris. After the War he went to Russia to 
help in the relief work during the great famine on the Volga ; 
thence to Turkey, where he intrigued with Kemalists and 
Greeks ; and to Tunis, where he undertook some curious 
secret service work for France. 


BEHIND THE CAMERA 


By NATALIE BARKAS Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


The author went to the West Coast of Africa for the purpose 
of making a film of African life. Her experiences were 
numerous and exciting, and the illustrations of African 
scenery and native types, taken by an expert photographer, 
are exceptionally fine. 


ROGUES’ MARCH 


By GEORGE DILNOT 10s. 6d. net 


The true facts of many of the most sensational cases of 
recent years: the story of the infamous Countess 
Tarnowska; the industrious career of Adam Worth, a 
real ‘‘ Professor Moriarty”; the abominable activities of 
the Stauntons (the famous “‘ Penge Case,” in which Sir 
. Edward Clarke made his name); the strange double life 
of Lionel Redpath, “ crook ” and philanthropist ; Mrs. Bella 
Ginness, the ‘“‘ Lady Bluebeard”; the Monte Carlo Trunk 
Murder; the mysterious poisonings in the Sidney family, 


RIVER KEEPER 


By Rt. Hon. J. W. HILLS Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


The author, a keen angler and the author of several books 
on the gentle art, has written a fascinating account of 
William Lunn, who for forty years has been Keeper of the 
world’s most famous trout stream, the Test. 


* Please send for our latest lists, leaflets and 
prospectuses 


GEOFFREY BLES LTD. 
TWO MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON 
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From In the Steps of the Master “ PHARAOH'S TREASURY,” PETRA. 
By H. V. Morton 
(Rich & Cowan) 


PERAMBULATION 


The Torrington Diaries: Containing the 
Tours through England and Wales of the Hon. 
. between the years 1781 and 


Edited by C. Bruyn*’Andrews. 18s. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. ) 


by Stuart Piggott 


It is seldom that one experiences a sensa- 
tion of complete fellow-feeling with a person 
belonging to a period remote from one’s own 
in time and characteristics. A gentleman 
riding across England into Wales in the 1780's 
would seem to have but little in common 
with one who is a product of that new 
mechanised order of things which Byng per- 
haps dimly realised, as he saw its early 
beginnings, was to change the whole pattern 
of man’s life in half a century; yet perhaps 
the outstanding feeling in the reviewer’s mind, 
after reading the journals, was the amazing 
similarity between Byng’s leisurely and lengthy 
tours on horseback and his own less lengthy 
but none the less leisurely wanderings on foot. 
In both an antiquarian tendency prompts 
visits to churches or abbeys, hill-forts or 
megaliths. Byng visits the hill-fort of Maiden 
Castle, or the stone circle at Rollright, and a 
town finds him setting off hotfoot for the 
church, to wander round and copy curious 
epitaphs before dinner. But towns also have 
bookshops, and here fellow-feeling is perhaps 
stronger. How well one knows the “old 
woman’s stall that promised well, but her 
cargo was all imperfect or theological,” that 
Byng found at Gloucester in 1787, and how 
one rejoices when he gets better luck in Here- 
ford in the same year, bargaining for a ‘“ short 


From The Romance of Labrador 
By Sir William Grenfell 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
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FOUR BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Crime at Christmas 
C. H. B. KITCHIN 


‘The best thriller of the Autumn 
Season.”’—Daily Mirror 7s. 6d. 


The dark island 
V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


An Autumn best seller. ‘A moving 
and very exciting story.’ — Times 
Literary Supplement 7s. 6d. 


Reminiscences of Tolstoy, 
Chekhov and Andreev 


MAXIM GORKY 
“A masterpiece of biography . . . 
special praise must be given to the 


translators.’ — Northern Evening Des- 
patch Illustrated 7s. 6d. 


Walter Sickert : a Conversation 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 


A discussion over the dinner-table of 
the art of “‘ probably the best painter 
now living in England.” Is. 6d. 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 
Tavistock Square, W.C.I 


PITMAN’S. 
LATEST BOOKS 


A GUIDE TO POETRY 

FOR RECITERS AND TEACHERS 
By R. L. MEGROZ. In this book the well- 
known poet describes the essentials of poetry 
construction, explains the modern idiom, and 
shows how to discriminate between good and bad 
verse. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 196 pp. 5/- net 


INTERVIEWING 


By W. V. NOBLE. Provides ideas and methods 
for handling all kinds of journalistic interviewing 
situations. It is written by a journalist with long 
practical experience. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 106 pp. 2/6 net 


COLOUR SKETCHING IN 
CHALK 


By DONALD MAXWELL. With its beautiful 
illustrations, sketches and entertaining text, this 
book gives you all the help you need to become 
proficient in colour sketching in chalks. 


Foolscap 4to, cloth, 80 pp. 10/6 net 
THE RHYTHM OF CHILDREN’S 
FEATURES 


By MARCUS ADAMS. The well-known portrait 
photographer uses his pencil to illustrate the 
features of children and their moods and 
expressions. The book enables artists to produce 
true, living pictures of young models. 

Crown 4to, cloth, 133 pp. (ready shortly) 


Order from a Bookseller or from : 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD. 
PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Li Tre Libri dell’ Arte 


del Vasaio (The Three Books of the 
Potter’s Art) by Cipriano Piccolpasso (1524-1579.) 
In the original Italian, with a translation and intro- 
duction. Magnificently illustrated. Published by 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. This manu- 
script, the only known contemporary record of 
the technical processes used in making Italian 
Maiolica, was written in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. It is illustrated on almost every page. 
The edition is limited, 500 copies having been 
allotted for sale in England and 250 copies for 
sale in the United States of America. 

Imp. 4to, pp. xxii, 85; 80 collotype plates. 
Cloth. Price £1 10s. (£1 10s. gd.). 


Books for Young People 


The Science Museum of South Kensington, using 
as a basis its magnificent collection of models, has 
6 ag a series of attractive, illustrated hand- 

ks on the history and development of ships, 
engines and machines of all kinds. These books 
make fascinating and informative gifts for all 
young people who take an intelligent interest in 
their hobbies. Titles include—‘ Sailing Ships, 
their History and Development,” Historical 
Notes, 3s. (3s. 3d.), ‘“ Merchant Steamers,”’ 1s. 3d. 
(1s. 5d.), “‘ Steam Ships of War,” 1s. (as. 2d.), 
Railway Engines, Part I, Historical Review, 
2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.), Part II, Descriptive Catalogue, 2s. 
(2s. 3d.), Aeronautics, Heavier-than-Air Craft, 
1s. 6d. (1s 9d.), Lighter-than-Air Craft, 2s. 6d. 
(2s. 9d.), Electric Power, History and Develop- 
ment, 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


Wireless im 1925 the Admiralty issued 
a comprehensive Handbook of Wireless Tele- 
graphy, intended primarily for the instruction of 
the Fleet, but its value as a textbook on wireless 
was soon discovered by the general public and 
thousands of copies have been sold. This 


_ standard work on the principles of wireless has 


been thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. 
Over 1,000 pages illustrated by over 500 figures 
and diagrams. 7s. 6d. (8s. 3d.). 


Herefordshire An exhaustive 
survey and inventory of the Historical Monuments 
of Herefordshire has now been completed by the 
Royal Commission on the Historical Monuments 
of England. It is in three volumes, each of which 
is lavishly illustrated by original photographs. 
The Royal Commission has missed no antiquity 
of note and its survey will remain an enduring 
record of the historic associations of a charming 
English county. 

Vol. I. S. W. Herefordshire 30s. (31s.) 

Vol. II. E. Herefordshire 30s. (30s. 9d.) 

Vol. III. N.-W. Herefordshire 30s. (30s. 9d.) 

Vol. III contains a general survey. 


An Economic Survey of 
the Colonial Empire 


The Colonial Office has prepared a comprehensive 
survey in one volume of all the essential facts 
relating to the economic position of the various 
parts of the Colonial Empire. Ample statistical 
material accompanies each section of the survey. 
Foolscap folio, pp. 574. 25s. (25s. 9d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 
H. M. Stationery Office 
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quarto”’ of plays and finally obtaining it for half a 
crown—“ a prize to encourage my sporting for another 
5 years!!” 

As befits the tourist whose mode of travel involves 
some expenditure of energy, and who does not convey 
his dyspeptic body from place to place in a closed car, 
Byng’s appetite was usually excellent. At Romsey in 
1782 he was inspired by a pigeon-pie and a pint of good 
port to hymn the delights of the former delicacy in 
lines which, although per- 
haps rigidly to be classed 
as doggerel, were at least 
prompted by that deep 
inner conviction which is 
the true soul of poetry ; 
but in Chipping Norton 
in 1785 he was moved to 
that complaint which is 
still so often levelled, and, 
alas, too often with justice, 
against English inn fare : 

“The outside of this 
inn and the bed rooms 
seem excellent, but the 
menage is poor work: 
commend me in this last 
particular to the French 
inns, where for 30 or 40 
sous pr head, the cook 
serves up an excellent 
repast, without the 
plague of want of in- 
vention in English inns ; 
with the same dull round 
of ‘mutton and beef for 
steaks, sr, fowls and 
ducks, sr, and veal for 
cutletts, sr.’ ” 

There is one other point 
which the Diaries serve 
particularly to emphasise. 
Byng is essentially a 
Romantic, and we see in 
him the reflection of the 
growing interest in “ the 
Gothick and the revul- 
sion from the Classical 
which are commonplaces 
in the history of litera- 
ture and art of the period. 
But it is not perhaps 
always realised that, paradoxical though it may sound, 
the Romantic movement gave birth to a science. Pre- 
historic archeology in England dates from the time 
when such men as William Stukeley turned away from 
the study of classical antiquities in libraries or colleges 
and, setting out on horseback, explored at first-hand the 
antiquities of their own country. 


From to the Rime-Ri 


NORTH TO THE RIME-RINGED SUN: The Record of 
an Alaskan-Canadian Journey made in 1933-34. By 
Isobel Wylie Hutchison. 12s. 6d. net. (Blackie.) 

Miss Hutchison has been awarded the Mungo Park 
medal on account of the journey which she describes so 
vividly in this volume. Her main object was to gather 


Ringed Sun 
y Isobel W. Hutchison 


(Blackie) 


wild flowers of Alaska for the Royal Herbarium of Kew, 
and Eskimo “ curios”’ for the Museum of Ethnology at 
Cambridge. It goes without saying that she collected 
much besides, of men and snow-houses and dog-teams, 
that make this book as invigorating almost as the venture 
itself. What adventure it was not even the map itseif 
can fully show. For though civilisation of a kind and its 
amenities persisted even on “the old bitter Klondyke 
trail of ’98 ’’ and as far as Nome, on Bering Sea, opposite 
Siberia, from Nome onwards round the top of the North 
American continent past Point Barrow to Herschel 
Island was, as Miss Hutchi- 
son phrases it, putting 
one’s trust in Providence. 
This is one of the most 
spirited books, with of 
course a woman’s matter- 
of-factness, ‘‘getting on 
with the job,” it would be 
possible to find in a season’s 
publishing. 


SPAIN. By Sir Charles Petrie, 
Bart. (Modern States 
Series, No. 5.) 3s. 6d. 
(Arrowsmith.) 


This book is written by 
an extremely intelligent 
conservative. It gives an 
outline of Spanish history 
from pre-Roman times to 
the present day, growing 
more detailed as the book 
proceeds. To those who 
know a littl Spanish 
history it will be informa- 
tive; to those who know 
more it will be very stimu- 
lating. It contains many 
illuminating statements 
which I cannot illustrate 
in the space allowed for 
this review. The later 
chapters will naturally 
attract the most attention, 
.and here Sir Charles shows 
himself aware of many of 
the defects of the director- 
ate and of the ancien régime. 
So that the left-wing reader 
will find that it is often a 
difference of emphasis 
merely which lies between 
him and the author. 
Throughout the tone is ad- 


Totem Poie. Mirable, and __ hysterical 
(Indian Cemetery, Alert Bay, indignation is absent. I 
British Columbia. 


cannot however agree to 
all Sir Charles’s judg- 
ments ; the fact that Spain 
enjoyed peace and a certain prosperity during the 
directorate does not make Primo de Rivera “ with all his 
faults . . . the greatest statesman that Spain has produced 
since the sixteenth century ”’; nor do I think that Lerroux 
was the ablest man in the first Republican cabinet. Sir 
Charles seems to confuse syndicalism with communism on 
page 95, and the figure of Martinez Anido was sufficiently 
important to deserve mention. The chapter on ‘ The 
Spanish Genius ” is the weakest in the book; Sir Charles 
has not allowed his intelligence full play in purely literary 
matters. He repeats the discredited views of obsolete 
critics, and refers the reader to a very poor textbook for 
further information. The map at the beginning and end 
of the volume is purely ornamental, as only a few of the 
places mentioned in the text are depicted in it. 


E. M. W. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND AMATUER 


A Village in a Valley. By Beverley Nichols.) 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


by A. G. Street 


Pleasant books are all too rare nowadays, so once again 
we must thank Mr. Nichols for giving us yet another 
about his rural existence in the county of Huntingdon. 
But his choice of title is misleading, for his book contains 
practically nothing concerning the real inhabitants of 
Allways, but is mainly, almost entirely, concerned with 
the doings of himself and a few neighbours and visitors, 
who are not true country folk. In doing this Mr. Nichols 
has been wise in his generation. He has written about 
the people whom he knows and understands, and carefully 
avoided writing about those of whom he can have but a 
superficial knowledge. 

To my mind perhaps he has been a thought too wise. 
Had he taken the risk of giving us his own ideas about 
the natives of Allways, his book, I think, would have been 
more interesting, and certainly quite as entertaining, while 
it would then have justified its title. In its present form 
it is definitely not a true picture of any village in any valley 
in England. Rather would I call it ‘‘ Chelsea, or possibly 
Suburbia, in an English Village’’; or, if that sounds a 
trifle unkind, a fitting title might have been ‘‘ The Quiet 
Passing of Miss Hazlitt,’’ for this lady’s troubles, illness, 
and death, together with their effect on Mr. Nichols and 
his friends, constitute the major part of the book. I can 
well understand Mr. Nichols’s desire to tell us of her serene 
faith and quiet courage, but from his book’s title I expected 
to read more about his village and its natives, and somehow 
I feel that I have been defrauded. I should have 
liked to read more concerning Mr. Nichols’s admirable 
father and the laying of the drains. Even his fellow 
craftsman, the actual layer, is dismissed as ‘“ Old W.,” 
and none of his ripe discourse during the operation 
is vouchsafed to us. This is parsimony which I find it 
difficult to forgive, for I feel convinced that ‘‘ Old W.” 
is a greater part of real village life than all the other 
characters added together. 

It is the same whenever Mr. Nichols comes up against 
the true villagers; he shys away from them as quickly 
as possible. This may be due to the fact that he realises 
that they are beyond his comprehension, but, if this is 
so, might I suggest that there is no need for him to be quite 
so bright about truly rural matters as he is at times. For 
instance, was it necessary to drag in the advertisement 
in the local paper concerning sex-linked pullets, and, if 
so, was it necessary to be cheap about it and drag in the 
modern girl in order to obtain a laugh? A writer of 
Mr. Nichols’s repute does not need to descend to such glib 
smartness for his effects, and this sort of thing is beneath 
him. It does not match either lovely Allways or saintly 
Miss Hazlitt, and on the mind of ‘the reader it jars 
horribly. 

However, in that Mr. Nichols has written another book 
which will be read by thousands of English townsfolk, 
and which will prove to them that even in this mechanical 
age their country-side can give them something more 
precious than any town, I am grateful to him. Anything 
which will help the town-dweller to realise that “‘ the 
earth commits no breach of trust ”’ is all to the good, and 
Mr. Nichols does this better than anyone I know. In 
spite of his obsession with Miss Hazlitt, he gives us fun, 
frolic, easily understandable and joyous tips on gardening, 
and honest sentiment in good measure. His life in Allways 
has given him the faith “to plant a seed beneath the 
sod, and wait to see it turn aside the clod,’”’ and ke 
shares this satisfying state of mind with the reader 
most generously. 

Once you begin this book you will read it from cover to 
cover at one sitting, and you will thoroughly enjoy doing 
this. Still, as a countryman, how I wish that one of the 
natives of Allways would write us a book about Mr. Nichols 
and his rather weird neighbours. But perhaps that is a 
trifle malicious, so let me say again that I am grateful to 


Mr. Nichols for a charming book. To-day he lives in the 
village, but he does not belong to it. When time has 
initiated him—as it will do—into the fundamental life of 
Allways, it is to be hoped that he will give us a more 
faithful picture of an English village. As a dispenser 
of froth he has few equals, but I ask him in all 
seriousness, ‘‘ Is there no beer in Allways ? ”’ 


TWO O’CLOCK COURAGE. By Gelett Burgess. 7s. 6d. 
(Nicholson & Watson.) 

This book manages to hold the reader’s attentive eye 
until the last page, regardless of blemishes of scrivenership. 
A Continental (?) character remarks, ‘‘ You zink what a 
pistol it can go off alone ?”’ A young reporter talks in 
this strain: ‘“‘ The poet Goethe made twelve women famous 
by falling in love with them, and he wooed his last one at 
the age of seventy-three. Well, sir, Mr. S. Jetland, it 
seems, takes somewhat after his Uncle Wolfgang. I learn 
that he is foolishly fond of the female sex, and vice versa.”’ 
And the heroine has the ugly name (American for monicker) 
of Prissy. But the situations are first class for keeping 
the reader agog. The hero, suffering from concussion, 
forgets his identity and his réle in a murder. It is satis- 
factorily entertaining to discover, with the hero, which 
of the wanted men he happens to be, and, finally, what 
he really did the night that Saxon was shot. 0.B 


THE DARK ISLAND. By V. Sackville-West. 7s. 6d. (Hogarth 
Press.) 


The critic who elects to devote any of his space to the 
wrapper of the book he is reviewing will almost certainly 
be labelled ‘‘ superficial.” Yet so often a great deal of 
thought and care goes into the production of the book 
wrapper ; and when a distinguished artist undertakes the 
designing of the jacket it may well serve as a statement 
of the book’s significance. Len Lye’s cover for Robert 
Graves’s ‘‘ Good-bye to All That”’ is one example of the 
significant book wrapper, and Ben Nicholson’s jacket for 
““The Dark Island’”’ is another. As soon as the present 
writer’s eye fell on the photo of the gull’s wings spread 
in light against dark, he had a private revelation that 
there were going to be many things in Miss Sackville-West’s 
novel dear to what the moderns call ‘‘ the secret heart.’ 
And he was not disappointed ; certain descriptions, such 
as those of Port Breton with its wild coast and the hot gorse 
in the sun, hot and scented, are as exalted as the soaring 
gull. But the narrative-plot never lives up to the hopes 
that are raised by Ben Nicholson’s end-paper drawing of 
the Island of Storn. 

At first the suburban life of the Wilson family seems 
slightly overdrawn. When Miss Sackville-West, speaking 
of Mrs. Wilson, writes, ‘‘ for there are few things that her 
cheaply cantankerous nature enjoyed more than a good 
wrangle,”’ one cannot help thinking “‘ cheaply cantanker- 
ous’ a redundancy. Then the annual holiday takes the 
Wilsons to the inevitable Port Breton. Shirin Wilson 
encounters the young Ranger of Storn and they pay a 
surreptitious visit to Andromeda’s Cave complete with 
iron rings which “ tradition says that some old le Breton 
put there originally to chain up his woman because she’d 
been unfaithful to him.” That is a fair enough promise 
to the reader that the book is “‘ working up to something,” 
but perhaps it scarcely prepares him for the night when 
Shirin, now grown to womanhood and married to the 
Ranger, loses her soul to the accompaniment of a thunder- 
storm and an off-stage organ playing the ‘“‘ Liebestod.”’ 
It is true of course that our modern novels suffer from 
anemia, and that a touch of ‘“‘ blood and thunder is 
all to the good, but blood is an essential ingredient of the 
medicine, while thunder produced by machinery, however 
carefully constructed, has not the authentic ring. 

“The Dark Island ” will deservedly find a large public, 
but it leaves Kenneth Macpherson’s ‘‘ Gaunt Island ’”’ as 
the unchallenged apotheosis of tales (both symbolic and 
romantic) of island magic. 0.8 
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THE 
WIZARD OF HOMBURG 


AND MONTE CARLO 
by 
COUNT CORTI 
Author of ‘‘ The House of Rothschild ” 


Illustrated 18s. net 


THE CONQUEST OF 


THE NORTH POLE 
by 
J. GORDON HAYES 


“There is not a single chapter which has not at 
least one episode which thrills the imagination by 
its story of human courage and endurance.” 


MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS 


Profusely Illustrated with Maps and with 
Photographs by H. G. Ponting, etc. 


THE 


SPY MENACE 
by 
RICHARD W. ROWAN 


“* Horrible as his revelations are, their fascination 
is still greater.” GLASGOW HERALD 


10s. 6d. net 


18s. net 


Illustrated 


THE LEOPARD PRIESTESS 
by 
R. S. RATTRAY 
Foreword by Stephen Gwynn 


**He uses his minute knowledge and uncanny in- 
sight to present a darkly dramatic idyll of African 
lovers. Opoku’s tracking down and slaying of the 
huge lone elephant of the swamps, which must 
rank as a classic of hunting in the grand style.” 

MORNING POST 
Beautifully illustrated 


by Stanislas Brien 6s. net 


THIS 
MUSIC BUSINESS 


From Nero to 
Wienerschnitzel 


by 
S. JOHN PESKETT 


*“*1 am still amused at the 
harmonious illustrations by 
the author.” GRANTA 


3s. 6d. net 


new §.P.C.K. 200xs 


THE CHURCH OF GOD: 
Symposium 
By Members of the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius. 
General Editor: E. L. Mascall. With a Preface by the Right 
Rev. W. H. Frere, D.D., Bishop of Truro. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net 


VON HUGEL AND THE SUPERNATURAL 
By A. HAZARD DAKIN, Jr., Ph.D., sometime Chancellor Green 
Fellow in Mental Science at Princeton University. 12s. net 
“Von Hiigel was the greatest theologian and apologist of our 
time.” 


OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
By E. O. JAMES, D.Litt., Ph.D., F.S.A., Professor of the Philo- 


sophy and History of Religion in the University of Leeds. Editor 
of “‘ Folk Lore.” With illustrations. 4s. net 


JOHN, PETER, AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
By GERALD WEBB BROOMFIELD, Canon and Chancellor of 
Christ Church, Zanzibar. With a Preface by CANON H. L. 
GOUDGE, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Oxford. 7s. 6d. net 


LIONEL FORD 
By CYRIL ALINGTON, Dean of Durham. With 5 illus- 
trations. 5s. net 
In this charming and intimate biography the Dean of Durham 
describes the late Dean of York ; the former Head Master of Eton 
describes the former Head Master of Harrow. 


PALESTINE AND ISRAEL. Historical Notes 
By FLINDERS PETRIE, Kt., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.B.A. With 
16 half-tone and 8 line illustrations and 3 plans. 3s. 6d. net 


THE IDEA OF THE SUPERNATURAL 
By L. V. LESTER-GARLAND, formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 5s. net 
The contents include: ‘“‘ The Modern Philosophy of Nature,” “* The 
Content of Nature,” “‘ Non-Scientific Aspects of Nature,” *“‘ What is 
a Miracle?” “ Revelation,” “‘ The Freedom of the Will,” ‘* The 
Treatment of the Problem of Evil by some Modern Philosophers.” 


THE BEGINNINGS OF OUR RELIGION 
By Professors FLEMING JAMES, CHARLES B. HEDRICK, of 
Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven; Professor BURTON 
SCOTT EASTON, of the General Theological Seminary, New 
York; and Professor FREDERICK C. GRANT, of Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary. 3s. 6d. net 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN CHAOS 
By WILLIAM GEORGE PECK. With a Foreword by the 
Right Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander, D.D. 3s. net 


An Anglo-Russian 


NOTE.—The S.P.C.K. Autumn List containing interesting 
books on a variety of subjects may be had gratis and post free. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


From the 


SHELDON PRESS LIST 


THE ADELPHI: 


or Old Durham House in the Strand 
By CHARLES PENDRILL. With a Foreword by Viscountess 
Milner. With 4 illustrations and a map. 5s. net 
Lady Milner writes :—‘‘ Mr. Pendrill has written delightfully of 
this unspoilt bit of old London.” 


NEW LIGHT ON OLD MASTERS 
By A. P. LAURIE, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry 
to the Royal Academy of Arts. Sometime Fellow of King’s 
College. With 12 plates and several other illustrations. 6s. net 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A complete list with coloured pictures may be had gratis and 


post free. Some new titles : 
A BOYS’ SCHOOL BUS 3s. 6d. net 
A GIRLS’ SCHOOL BUS 3s. 6d. net 
IN THE SECRET SEA. By W. E. Cule 2s. 6d. 
SECRET GOLD. By Pat Malvern 2s. 6d. 
BRENDA IN BELGIUM. By H. B. Davidson 2s. 


THE WONDERFUL HOLIDAY. By H. M. Heaton 


THE SHELDON PRESS 


Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 
(Entrance in Great Scotland Yard) 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. LISTS POST FREE 
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now intea. The other 
stratum consists of a 
handsome brother anc 
sister, Chick and 
Mavis, who come up 
to London to seek their 
fortunes as a guard- 
man and a housemaid 
respectively, and of 
Tony and Len Hart 
from Lancashire, one 
an honest and one a 
dishonest casual. The 
second stratum in- 
vades the first, or 
rather, the world being 
what it is to-day, is 
able to establish 
relations withit. And 
when these relations 
have come to an end, 
all part and go their 
ways. 

His publishers do 
Mr. Plomer a wrong 
by advertising that his 
book has pace. It has 
rather the slow, 
apparently aimless and 


From The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey 
By Patricia Lynch 
(Dent) 


EARTH STOPPED. By T. H. White. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


It is the greatest possible pity that Mr. T. H. White is 
apparently not able to distinguish between slapdash farce 
and realhumour. Parts of his new book, “‘ Earth Stopped,”’ 
which is a sympathetic caricature of an English country 
house party and English hunting society, are extremely 
funny and will make the reader laugh aloud. On the other 
hand large parts of the book are given up to accounts 
of practical jokes played by schoolboys; and the episode 
where one member of the house party puts his fried kidney 
and its plate on his chair and then sits on it is not only 
far from being funny but also, as Mr. T. H. White must 
know, not the least true to life. The main theme of this 
story is explained in the sub-title, ‘‘ Mr. Marx’s Sporting 
Tour.”” Mr. Marx, hot communist as his name indicates, 
is invited to stay with Earl Scamperdale, a descendant 
of Surtees’s famous character. The novel is indeed peopled 
with the descendants of Mr. Sponge and Co. Marx falls 
in love with a very sporting girl and determines to learn 
to ride and hunt. His political convictions are considerably 
shaken by close contact with a horse. The accounts of 
the various hunts in which he takes part are extremely well 
told and often very funny. Although he mocks at hunting 
people and their ways, Mr. White is both good tempered 
and sympathetic. There is no doubt that he thoroughly 
understands what he is writing about and has a great 
love for a horse. A. C. H. 


THE ee By William Plomer. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 


This is a book of our times, sensitive and negative. 
It is a book of people who mind their own business, and 
would hesitate to be didactic and have no glorious con- 
victions about anything. It is a book which nobody in 
search of excitement need read. The story is of two 
strata of London life, the Kensington stratum with two 
servants, with which most of us are familiar, and the 
floating, live-by-the-wits, casually employed or unemployed 
stratum, which we apprehend in a greater or lesser degree 
as we move about the streets. The Kensington stratum 
consists of Colonel Presteign and his daughter Frances 
and his nephew Nigel Edge who was in the War and is 
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yet remorseless move- 
ment of life itself. It 
: is a book which might 
accurately be described as a slice of life, and everybody in it 
behaves with the lack of drama which is characteristic of life. 
They behave truly nevertheless. Mr.Plomer is perfectly right 
about them all—about Colonel Presteign, who has had the 
War almost as an excuse for his existence, and about Nigel, 
who has had the War as a kind of sledge-hammer in his exis- 
tence, and about the graceful and delicately tragic Frances, 
who loves them both, and whom they both love, but whom 
Nigel cannot in the end ask in marriage, because he is the kind 
of young man that his circumstances breed. It is he who 
establishes relations with Tony and with Chick, and for 
an hour or two with a little baggage on the Riviera. It is 
not laid down precisely what relations he establishes, but 
they are all sweetened by his sensitive, live-and-let-live 
personality. About Tony and Chick and also about Mavis 
and her kind, Mr. Plomer is as right as he is about the 
Kensington family, which proves not that he is knowledge- 
able about the lower classes, but that he is an artist, infusing 
everything he sees equally with the light of his percipience. 
Nobody nowadays writes better than Mr. Plomer. 
A hundred touches, all of them very quiet, attest to this. 
His names, quite unremarkable, but exactly right, also 
attest to it. ‘‘ The Invaders’ is a book which forbids 
one to write of it in superlatives, but requires one to say 
what is perhaps more precious than the rarest superlative, 
that one is genuinely sorry when it is over. 


AS SHE RUBBED SHE SANG HER SONG. 


A. H. 


TO-MORROW. By Monica Wasastjerna. 5s. (Grayson & 
Grayson.) 

This unusual little book may be called a short novel 
or along short story. It introduces us to a group of people, 
old and young, in a Swedish village, and the underlying 
theme is the futility of that blind optimism which counts 
upon to-morrow being better than to-day. Each person 
in the tale has his or her dream of the future, to which 
present joys or duties are sacrificed. But to-morrow, in 
the sense anticipated, does not come; some accident or 
unforeseen event intervenes. The plot, which necessitates 
the almost simultaneous frustration of many individual 
hopes, is perhaps a little mechanical. But the characters 
are vividly and sensitively etched in, while the writer’s 
comments on life are by turns caustically realistic and 
tenderly whimsical. G. T. 
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With additional illustrations. Sm. Royal 8vo. 


THE JOURNALS, LETTERS AND VERSES OF 
MARJORY FLEMING. In collotype facsimile 
from the original MSS. in the National Library of 
Scotland. Edited by Arundell Esdaile. 

525 Copies only. Crown 4to. Buckram, 
42s. net 
Prospectus, with specimen plate, on application 

THE COMPLETE MARJORY FLEMING: Her 
Journals, Letters and Verses. Transcribed 
and edited by Frank Sidgwick. 

*,.*This is a rendering in type-facsimile and 
line-for-line of the complete MSS. as edited by 
Mr. Esdaile. 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF HENRY CHETTLE 
By Harold Jenkins 
*,* The first full-length study of this typical 
Elizabethan playwright, who is of particular 
importance as a collaborator with many of his 
contemporary dramatists. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net 

EVIDENCE FOR TELEPATHY : The Response 
to a Broadcast Request for cases. By Mrs. 
W. H. Salter. 2s. net. 


DRAMA 


HAIL NERO! A Re-interpretation of History 
In Three Acts. By Mary Stocks. 


*,* Nero in a new light—why he fiddled and who 
set the city on fire. 


rown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


TWELVE ONE-ACT PLAYS. Selected by 
Geoffrey Whitworth, Director of the British 
Drama League. 


*,.* Hitherto unpublished plays, specially selected 
with a view to amateur production. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. net 


RUPERT BROOKE 
Complete 
Cheap 
Edition 
COMPLETE POEMS 


With a portrait and a facsimile of “‘ The 
Soldier.” 


4 /- NET 


Also in leather, 8s. 6d. net and I0s. 6d. net 


SIDGWICK « JACKSON ita 


44, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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From MOWBRAYS’ List 


JUST PUBLISHED 


PILLARS of the ENGLISH CHURCH 


A series of Broadcast Addresses. By the REV. A. C. 
DEANE, Canon of Windsor; the REV. S. C. 
CARPENTER, Master of the Temple ; PROFESSOR 
C. E. RAVEN ; and CANON H. F. B. MACKAY. 
Art Boards, 4s. 6d. (Post, 5d.) 

Biographical studies of sixteen eminent En oo Shepton. 
including Jeremy Taylor, Charles Simeon, Frederick Denison 


Maurice, Archbishop Frederick Temple, Robert Dolling, and 
Henry Scott Holland. 


THE IMMORTAL GARLAND 
A Book of Women Saints. By GEORGINA HOME. 
Cloth, 5s. (Post, 4d. 


These lives of twenty-five women saints, selected from various 
periods of the Church’s history, are based on sound scholarship 
and written in an attractive manner for popular reading. 


MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY 


By the REV. FATHER ANDREW, S.D.C., 
Author of “ The Melody of Life,” etc. Cloth, 6s. 
(Post, 5d.) 


Father Andrew is undoubtedly one of the leading spiritual writers 
in the English, Church at the present time. As the Church Times 
says, “there i is a real note of distinction and beauty in all he 
writes,”’ and this book of brief meditations for every day in the 
Church’s year should take a leading place among his works. 


MORE THURSDAY EVENING 
TALKS 


Broadcast Addresses by the REV. W. H. ELLIOTT, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester Square, Author 
of ‘* The Sunny Side of Life,” etc. 2s. (Post, 2d.) 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD. 


28, Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, 
London, W.1; and 9, High Street, Oxford 


A DUNLEARY LEGEND AND 
OTHER TALES 
By KIT CAVANAGH 
Illustrated by Alfred E. Kerr 7/6 
Also small Limited Edition on hand-made paper, {1:1:0 


These beautiful stories are published here for the first 
time, with the exception of ‘‘ A Tale of Two Frogs,” 
which appeared in the Jrish Statesman and was 
afterwards included in the list of ‘‘ Best Short Stories 
of 1927.” 


The artist’s work has been compared to that of 
Beardsley. 


An exquisite present for the beauty lover 


AN IRISH MEDLEY 
By D. M. LARGE 3/6 
Author of ‘‘ Cloonagh,”’ etc. 


This is a sequel to “‘ Irish Airs,’’ and is characterised 
by the same “raciness and drollery.”” Many of the 
appeared in Punch. 


MORE STIRABOUT 
By RUDDICK MILLAR 2/6 


This is the second helping of the “so delicious” 
“ Stirabout,’’ as requested by Thomas Moult in THE 
Bookman, who at the same time said: ‘‘ The author 
is one of whom our watchers of the literary skies ought 
to be aware.” 


For news of other delightful Irish books, write 


THE QUOTA PRESS 


MARSH’S BUILDINGS, BELFAST 
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SIX BOOKS BY SCOTTISH AUTHORS 


Grey Granite. 
By Lewis Grassic Gibbon. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 
A Time to Keep. 


By Halliday Sutherland. 10s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


y George Woden. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
Highland Twilight. 

By Ishbel Ross. 7s. 6d. (Muller.) 


Mr. Bridie’s Alphabet. 

By James Bridie. 5s. (Constable.) 
Twilight in Scotland. 

By Norman Bruce. 6s. (John Smith.) 


by A. C. Frost 

Lewis Grassic Gibbon is one of the few serious writers 
in Scotland. “Grey Granite” is the concluding book 
of his trilogy “‘ A Scots Quair,’’ which is a documentation 
of Scotland in the last forty years written round the 
changing fortunes of Chris Colquhoun. Unlike the 
majority of Scottish novels, “‘Grey Granite” is 
concerned with the unpicturesque but extremely actual 
conditions in a typical industrial town—an amalgam 
of all the industrial towns in Scotland—and with a side 
of life that the tourist rarely sees and if he sees avoids 
—in company with most of the local inhabitants. It 
is not a pleasant or a reassuring picture and it is not 
composed in periphrastic terms. In fact it is probably 
too uncompromising for the average reader both as a 
piece of propaganda and as an essay in literature. 
Those few who look to the novel for something more 
than two or three hours of undisturbing entertainment 
should buy it quickly and read it slowly. It includes a 
good deal of poetry and a good deal of brutality and a 
handful of vivid characters grasped with a more than 
usual actuality. It is written with fire and force and 
is worth all the novels fabricated round Prince Charlie 
that have ever been written. If Scottish novelists 
are in need of a representative of more than parochial 
status they have found him in Mr. Gibbon. 

Dr. Halliday Sutherland has the gift of writing 
effortlessly and entertainingly about anything that 
comes uppermost in his mind with, in addition, an 
uncommonly eventful accumulation of reminiscences 
to draw upon. His last book, “‘ Arches of the Years,” 
was a popular success and ‘“‘ A Time to Keep ”’ is likely 
to follow its example. It is a series of reminiscences 
arranged more or less in order of time but interrupted 
whenever the occasion arises by sidelights on an engaging 
personality and past topicalities. All his stories are 
good and told with an unliterary ease which the pro- 
fessional writer, if only he could relax from his quibbles 
and qualifications, would do well to acquire. There is no 
need to illustrate my opinion by quotations or examples. 
It is an enjoyable and very human-natured book and 
will give a good deal of pleasure to all who read it. 

George Woden has a dozen novels already to his 
credit and a steady public whom he never disappoints. 
“‘ Upside-Turveydown ”’ (surely not the most embolden- 
ing of titles) is described in its sub-title as a romance 
and by its publishers as a love-story, a mystery and an 
adventure. It is all four and the scenic beauties of 
Ayrshire are employed as a background. It would not 
be fair to disclose the themes and intricacies of the plot, 
but those who like a romance, a love-story, a mystery 
and an adventure will find them all here narrated with 
gusto around four generations of an irrepressible family. 

“ Highland Twilight ” is an account of a London girl’s 
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summer in her ancestral village in Scotland—a 
village with all the appurtenances that one has been led 
to expect from that locality—magnificent and melan- 
choly scenery, Doric gossip, Presbyterian consciences 
and the love of two men for a maid. Nevertheless, 
in spite of a certain categorical familiarity, ‘ High- 
land Twilight ” succeeds in being different from one’s 
expectations. Its author has a distinction of style and 
an acuteness of observation which revive one’s interest 
in what seemed the vieuwx jeu of the drama caused in a 
remote village by a lovely visitor and a guilty secret. 

It is a reviewer's platitude that no literary form is 
so difficult as the essay. “ Mr. Bridie’s Alphabet ” 
prompts the emendment that if there is a possibly more 
difficult form it is the short essay. The reason for this 
is similar to the reason why a variety turn on a music- 
hall stage is so difficult for an actor experienced in the 
larger drama of the playhouse. It calls for a direct 
exploitation of personality and that is a gift that few 
possess. James Bridie is one of our small number of 
interesting dramatists, but his mastery of the play is 
not repeated in this tricky little form. Nevertheless, 
many of his haphazard quizzes are uncommonly shrewd 
and amusing and whatever they lack formally is com- 
pensated for by their frequent passages of that biblical 
humour which all who have seen “Jonah and the Whale ”’ 
will surely appreciate. 

“ Twilight in Scotland” is a collection of chapters 
on various Scottish villages. It is well and quietly 
written,uncoloured by too much romanticising,and shows 
an unforced love of the backwaters and sideroads of 
the author’s native country. To many who believe 
they know Scotland intimately, some of these villages 
will be an invitation to further exploration and all 
will verify the belief that north of the Border there are 
villages equally and individually as beautiful as those 
south of it where conditions have been more favourable 
to the growth of a gentle rusticity. 


PITCH LAKE: A Story from Trinidad. By Alfred H. 
Mendes. With an Introduction by Aldous Huxley. 7s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 

‘Pitch Lake” is, as Mr. Aldous Huxley urges, worth 
reading as a picture of life in Trinidad drawn by a native 
of the island, one who sees it therefore not with the 
romanticism of the traveller, but ‘‘ with the eyes of one 
for whom this most equatorial of the Caribbean islands is 
home.”” Home! just that—the place where, to adapt 
the happy title of an American short story, you hang 
not only your childhood but your disillusion. No one, 
certainly, after reading Mr. Mendes’s novel, will take a 
trip to Trinidad in eagerness to meet his characters, either 
white, yellow, or black. Joseph da Costa, who carries the 
chief burden of the tale upon his shoulders, is a particularly 
unpleasant young man, who bolts from one coloured girl 
in San Fernando of whom he has grown tired to seduce 
his sister-in-law’s Indian maidservant in Port of Spain— 
with the most inconvenient consequences for his projected 
marriage with a white girl of really high-class family and 
(not to press the point) money of her own. When snobbery 
fights with lust the result is seldom epic, or, even when 
murder comes into the scene, tragic. Dreiser did indeed 
achieve something of the kind in his story of Clyde Griffiths, 
but the tragedy there was more of a nation, a society, 
than of an individual. Mr. Mendes does not attempt such 
a transmutation ; he draws his trivial characters in a trivial 
society impelled by trivial desires. Stella, the maidservant, 


is doubtless intended as a figure of pathos, but one grows 
impatient of her for giving herself so will-lessly to such an 
G. W. 


obvious born botcher of life (and lives) as Joseph. 


FICTION 


From Three Fantastic Tales FRONTISPIECE BY JOHN FARLEIGH. 
By Claude Houghton 
(Joiner & Steele) 
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THE HOUSE DEVOURING. 
By Siegfried von Vegesack. 
Translated by Eric Holt. 7s. 6d. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


I have come across no other book by Herr von 
Vegesack, but it would surprise me if ‘‘ The House 
Devouring ’’ proved to be a first novel. Whether this or 
no, it is a remarkable achievement. Novels “ of the soil ”’ 
—in which category I think it may almost be placed— 
are apt to disgust by their brutality as keenly as they 
impress by their deep simplicity and tragic truth. This 
book does not, though nothing is glozed, nor much 
romanticised. Herr von Vegesack—ably seconded in the 
English version by his translator, Mr. Eric Holt—writes 
simply and straightforwardly, noting down with a loving 
patience every significant and colourful detail, in the sure 
knowledge that all will tell. A true philosophic humour 
enlightens his every scene. Quietly he employs a graphic 
power of great pictorial intensity, producing what is, to 
me at least, a living picture of peasant and village life in 
the remote Bavarian forest country-side, with an idyll of 
young married love at the core of it. But for the yellow 
motor bus sometimes crossing the market square of Bogen, 
the artificial manures that the ‘“‘ Baron” Torklus fails 
to persuade the peasant farmers to use on their fields, 
the electric power which none of them thinks worth paying 
for, and the wireless set which the bank clerk buys from 
the watchmaker on the hire-purchase plan, all that happens 
might almost be passing in the Germany of the Middle 
Ages, not of this twentieth century. Perhaps that is 
why the author, otherwise healthily a sceptic, thinks he 
can plant on us an unlucky castle, accursed in the best 
romantic tradition ! 


J. Eaton 


THE PROGRESS TO THE LAKE. 
By Richard Heron Ward. 7s. 6d. 
(Nicholson & Watson.) 


Mr. Ward’s novel with the arresting title is a sincere 
attempt to reveal the growth of a soul through the problems, 
the delights, the obscure pains and fears of adolescence. 
This sympathetic, penetrating study, a poet mind tracing 
the harsh, early impacts of public school life upon an 
intelligent, wondering boy, would have been improved, 
however, by more salt in its composition ; for at times the 
writer leans perilously over the brink of one or other of 
those dread pools, priggishness or sentimentality—if 
indeed he escapes some duckings. Lewis Olney is a lonely, 
separate soul among his housemates, with whom he swims 
and plays football, skates and runs and reads, but cherishing 
his loneliness and grudging these human contacts. With 
solemnity and fervour he accepts the ‘‘ dove-like negation ”’ 
of the Rev. Taw-Nichols’s Christianity until convinced 
that “‘ it doesn’t work,’’ whereas the more or less pagan 
philosophy of Sebastian Stone, another master, does. 
The reader is guided conscientiously through all the stages 
—including many heart-to-heart talks, a forced imprison- 
ment in the boot-basket, a fight, a thrashing, the gallant 
rescue of his friend’s sister from drowning, Tschaikovski 
and G6tterdammerung music on the gramophone, and an 
idyllic moonlight bathe with his friend Stephen—yes, 
all the stages in the long and trying process whereby 
Lewis learns to surrender self-sufficiency to friendship and 
love—as Blake has it, to “‘ cast his Spectre into the Lake.” 


J. 


CASTLE WALK. 
By Mary Le Bas. 7s. 6d. 
(Nelson.) 


I am well aware that a reviewer should never, never 
tell an author how much better the book, planned 
differently, would have turned out. But I cannot conceal 


my disappointment over *‘ Castle Walk.” As a first nove] 
it is undoubtedly a very creditable performance. It could 
have been more. Miss Le Bas has, I suspect, all the 
trumps in her hand. She is sensitive to impressions, has 
observed her world shrewdly enough, writes crisply and 
with a certain humour—bating here and there some slight 
suburbanalities in tone or touch—and can handle a situation, 
Yet, having by an excellent opening chapter led her readers 
to expect a charming pastel of the intimate life of that 
“small and grave ’’ seaside town Strair, ‘“‘ with the North 
Sea behind it and green fields at its elbow,’’ Miss Le Bas 
takes a few more sniffs of the sea air and then straightway 
plunges into a medley of thrills and complications ; popular 
perhaps, but too easy for her. In the circumstances I 
noted with malicious satisfaction one or two very forced 
twists in the plot, though I admit that Jill in London is a 
smart piece of work. Miss Le Bas has come to stay. 


J. E. 


A LADY LEAVES HOME. 
By Ralph Ricketts. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


Mr. Ralph Ricketts, who has won some reputation with 
short stories, now presents a first novel. He has not faltered 
in esthetic intention, but the noble effort does not quite 
succeed. ‘‘ A Lady Leaves Home ”’ is a study in feminine 
psychology. Life in the sleepy village of South Waltham, 
adequate though it seemed to Rose Rossiter and other 
married backbiters, offered her over-emotional sister, Vera 
Sannerson, no fair chance of experience. The strained 
atmosphere of her lonely days, and its subtle sapping of 
her fastidious ‘ ladyhood’’ when opportunity presented 
Dick Ansell, her chauffeur, without rival for idealisation, 
are sensitively imagined and sincerely described ; but the 
story sags at times, acquiring a rhythm of life only when 
Ansell, after living with Vera in London and Germany 
to her gradual disillusionment, goes back to England, 
leaving her to her own devices in Dreiden. Her night club 
visits and her adventures as a brisk teashop waitress in 
the German town are spirited interludes, which Mr. Ricketts 
has written with a gusto sadly lacking elsewhere in these 
pages. The same lack robs our final glimpses of Vera of 
their due poignancy. 


J. E. 


HIGH DUDGEON. 
By A. C. Frost. 
Nicholas Bentley Drew the Pictures. 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


This ‘‘ humorous novel of a particularly laugh-impelling 
kind ’’ has at least the quality of consistency. Bite into 
it where you will and you find much the same kind of 
thing : ‘‘ One of the angles in the eternal angle is invariably 
obtuse. Simson was an obtuse angle” (page 1). ‘‘ The 
rector cleared the cobwebs from his throat and thanked 
him "’ (page 55). ‘‘ All is not beer that’s bitter, these days ” 
(page 135). “‘ If ever I’m born again,’ muttered Mary, 
‘ I’m gonna take care to be a posthumous child next time ’”’ 
(page 161). ‘‘ Mary leaned out of the window. The air 
was thick with bleatings and the smell of mutton” 
(page 289). Who finds these efforts successfully funny— 
“in fact tomfoolery of the first water’’—may discover 
more continuous entertainment in this story of a detective 
novelist whose attempt to stage a sham murder is aided 
and abetted by an American millionaire in search of a 
family warming-pan and further complicated by the inter- 
ventions of a dog, a jealous husband, a village policeman 
(as usually supplied to humorous writers ; ask for wholesale 
rates), and some others. If you don’t you won't. Even 
Nicholas Bentley seems to have been more diligent than 
inspired. 

G W. 


XUM 


A Welcome Christmas Gift 
for a Literary Friend 


What more welcome Christmas gift could you 
send to your friend who is fond of reading than a 
year’s subscription to Te Times Literary Supplement ? 

To-day, when the output of new books is so 
vast, its scholarly and impartial criticisms are of the 
greatest value to every book-lover. By ordering it 
to be sent to your friend each week, you become 
the means of supplying him regularly with expert 
advice on all the latest books. It will help him 
decide what books to borrow from his library or 
to buy for his own shelves. It will also keep him 
constantly in touch with the most important 
movements in contemporary literature and thought. 


LITERARY y SUPPLEMENT 


Subscription Rates (Post free) 
12 months 17/4 6 months 8/8 3 months 4/4 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


Orders for Subscriptions 


may be given to any news- To 
agent or bookstall in the 
British Isles, or for 
dispatch abroad to the 


Please send The Times Literary Supplement tor months 


tO —. 


Address 
Publisher, Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. Address 


England 


tor which | enclose. 
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DEAD MAN’S HOUSE. By Halcott Glover. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


On a summer afternoon Tom Adamson, a doctor on 
holiday in Italy, walked out of Rome and presently lay 
down and fell asleep in the shade of a pine by the road- 
side. Waking, greatly refreshed, he found beside him a 
deeply sunburnt man, like himself in the middle thirties, 
but wearing poor clothes, burst-open boots and no hat. 
Thus, the respectable Tom and Michael Stubbs, a very 
mobile rolling stone with a good heart but a mixed past, 
met and became firm friends. A promising gambit for 
a rich picaresque novel; the theme, Tom’s regeneration 
from respectability by a wandering life on the open roads 
of Europe. Mr. Halcott Glover dallies with this attractive 
possibility, but seems to consider the saving of one soul 
not enough. Nor even two; for Michael (persuaded but 
full of misgivings) and Tom, en route for London and the 
settled life, in Paris fall in with Kate Fanshawe, a girl of 
great charm and artistic talent, who accompanies them 
eagerly. Somewhere about this point the magnitude of 
his enterprise, with a trinity of souls to save, overwhelms 
Mr. Glover’s imagination, and thenceforward reason 
drowns in a riot of amorous complications, whitewash, 
opium, mysterious fatality, murder and a_ blessed 
reunion at last. No matter for criticism, this, but 
Mr. Glover should take himself in hand; his talent is 
considerable. 


LONG REMEMBER. By MacKinlay Kantor. 7s. 6d. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 


This story of the American Civil War is the work of 
an American author. It may well have been acclaimed 
in the States as a pious memorial to the heroic dead of 
that fratricidal struggle. For the English reader, to whom 
Gettysburg is a name less sacred, the book holds a strong, 
nightmarish interest in its harsh contrasts and bitterly 
real presentment of war thundering down upon the civilian 
life and breaking and torturing and trampling into a bloody 
debris all that makes life sane and sweet. Swirling awhile 
in the current of those mad great events which shattered 
the peace of sleepy Gettysburg township, the turbulent 


spate of Daniel Bale’s adulterous passion for his neighbour’s 
wife ran to no better end. There is “love interest ”’ to 
attract the lazy reader, but this is no novel for an idle 
hour. It has crudities and defects, but is planned on the 
heroic scale. Mr. Kantor’s courage to attempt and skill 
to achieve compel admiration. 


DOUBLE EAGLE. By Michael Pravdin. Translated by Kenneth 
Kirkness. 8s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


This Russian novel is a colossal effort. I found it very 
difficult to read with interest sustained throughout. 
M. Michael Pravdin tries to tell, in the novel form, the 
whole story of the War years in St. Petersburg from 
the moment of mobilisation in 1914 to the outbreak of 
the Bolshevik revolution. He has drawn his picture, he 
declares : 


“from innumerable memoirs, vindications and indictments, 
diaries and official documents. . . . I have written my book 
entirely without prejudice, sympathy or antipathy. The 
book is true from the first picture to the last. Each person 
of historical significance acted in the manner I have described, 
and expressed himself or herself in the way I have recorded. 
The effect is fantastic and improbable. . . .” 


It is indeed; but only because M. Pravdin did not 
remember why an artist shapes and selects and rejects. 
From his overcrowded canvas no detail is omitted. The 
long sad, and too often sordid, story of conflicting self- 
interests, intrigue in the court, the camp, the factory, the 
bourse and the boudoir becomes very like an unpatterned 
crazy-work, of generals, politicians, revolutionaries and 
grand dukes crossing and double-crossing each other’s 
plans. A few leading figures, notably the ill-fated Tsar and 
his consort and the peasant monk Rasputin, are clearly 
recognisable in this maze, but the sense of reality is lost 
through the monotony of so much repetitive detail. M. 
Pravdin’s intentions were admirable, but from this material 
he could have made a fine historical study, instead of a poor 
novel. 
Zs. 


on THE IRRESISTIBLE FORCE MEETS THE IMMOVABLE OBJECT. 


KA 


From An Autobiography, Vol, II 
By Viscount Snowden 
(Nicholson & Watson) 


A CONFLICT OF CHINS. 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Evening Standard, 
August 22nd, 1929.) 
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AT SEA. 
By Arthur Calder-Marshall. 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


This book has been very well reviewed already in most 
papers. And we are glad because it saves us from saying 
that it is ‘“‘ outstanding,” “ brilliant,” and ‘‘ unusual ’’— 
things which become harder to say every time one has to 
say them. We would like, however, to endorse these 
expressions, which in this case may be said to apply. It 
must take a good bit of courage to put a honeymoon 
couple in a-small rowing boat on the open sea, lose them 
an oar, cause them to suffer hunger, thirst, excessive heat, 
intense cold, mental anguish and mutual exasperation. for 
a day and a night. It takes more than a good bit of 
skill to sustain the tension of this situation for two hundred 
and fifty pages. But this is what Mr. Calder-Marshall has 
achieved. 

R. P. R. W. 


MY SHADOW AS | PASS. 
By Sybil Bolitho. 
7s. 6d. (Martin Secker.) 


Written sporadically, in a manner which is bound to 
cause some nervous tension to the reader, this novel is an 
interesting interpretation of the heart of a bereaved woman, 
Helen. It is an emotional work, the first chapter im- 
mediately moving, forcing the pace. It is sharp and 
sincere however, its telegraphic outline projecting a scene, 
the critical episode in the woman’s life, with shrill exactness. 


J. P. 


FARAWAY CAMPAIGN. 
By F. James. 
8s. 6d. (Grayson.) 


If Mr. James had lived in earlier days, he would have 
thrown his sword into-the air and caught it by the handle, 
a song on his lips, but being (or having been) an officer in 
the Indian cavalry, he writes a book bubbling over with 
humour and romance. 

He tells how he rode into Russian Turkestan with a 
handful of men. Instead of growing dullened by weeks in 
the saddle his appreciative sense works double-time. He 
hates no man and smiles at his enemies. No wonder he 
was known as “ Jimmy Sahib” even to his syce, “ that 
strange little gnome man” who adopted him in India, 
followed him to France and rediscovered him in Eastern 
Persia. No wonder ‘* John Smith ”’ also adopted him. 

The purpose of the expedition was to make contact with 
the Cossacks and to deal with German-inspired raids. 

It was in the neighbourhood of the twin peaks of the 
volcano Koh-i-Taftan, a story-book setting reminding one 
of Alan Quatermain, that the author’s vigilant pickets 
captured the German, Winkelmann, who was taken while 
acting as the rear-guard of his own detachment which 
escaped. 

No wonder there were raiders abroad when there were 
caravans with bags of silver coin to be looted ! 

It was after relieving the Cossacks at Kain that Mr. 
James met the Persian governor whom he describes as 
“my mental conception of Omar Khayy4m’”’ who spoke 
French and was a very great Oriental gentleman. 

It was at Kain that the author suddenly discovered that 
after the mud of France and Flanders fighting and many 
moons of Eastern campaigning, he had at last a home to 
himself. 

Later he had to work against the Bolsheviks who have 
chased away the inefficient Tsarists. In doing so he 
employs Kurdish spies, “ villains, but good villains, great 
Overgrown boys.” 

Asadulla, his chief of Intelligence, a Caucasian, who 
always wears a bandolier and carries an enormous automatic 
pistol, is another great character, and so is Ionia, the brave 
Tsarist lady who stands out against the background of an 
old Persian city. Let us hope she found happiness. 

Mr. James is truly a happy rider, and he infects you with 
his own pleasant spirit. 
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FICTION 


COUNTRY LIFE BOOKS 


PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE 


By J. H. DOWD and BRENDA E. SPENDER 
Authors of “‘ Important People” 


Demy 4to. 84 pages of text, 100 pages of Pencil Sketches 
reproduced in facsimile. 10s. 6d. net, by post, lls. 3d. 


Since “ Important People’ was issued Mr. Dowd has filled 
his sketch-books with hundreds of drawings of children of 
every age and every class. ‘ People of Importance” is a 
selection from these made by himself, and though the spirit 
of the book is the same as in “‘ Important People” there 
are different children doing different things in different 
circumstances, and they are even more fascinating. 


By DOROTHY UNA RATCLIFFE 
LAPWINGS AND LAVEROCKS 


Character Sketches from the Yorkshire Dales 


With 4 illustrations in colour and 32 in pen and ink 
by FRED LAWSON. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

A series of typical racy sketches of the dales, in many of 
which the now famous Mrs. Buffey figures as a principal 
character or commentator. 


Books for Open Air Children 


DONEY : A Tale of Ponies and Young People 
By PRIMROSE CUMMING. Illustrated with pen 


and Pencil Drawings by ALLEN W. SeaBy. With 
an introduction by SHEILA Kaye-SMITH. 
Crown 4to 10s. 6d. net 


This is more than a pony story.. It is a charming 
picture set in the country-side on the border of Kent 
and Sussex, which will have a wide appeal to all 
children who love animals and country things. 


ZONG 
7 M. E. BUCKINGHAM, the author of “ Phari.” 
Illustrated with pencil sketches by K. F. BarKER. 
Foolscap 4to 7s. 6d. net 
An exciting story of a Tibetan pony and an English 
boy bred with the spirit combined with the knowledge of 
horses and animals which made “‘ Phari ”’ so successful. 


MASTER TOBY’S HUNT or The Pre- 
cocious Nimrod 
By ARTHUR O. FISHER. Illustrated with drawings 
in two colours by FRANK HART. 
Demy 4to. Cloth, coloured wrapper 5s. net 
The sporting adventures of a very small boy told 
in the true hunting spirit, illustrated on every page 
by Frank Hart with delightfully humorous drawings 
in two colours. 


Illustrated prospectus and full list on application 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD. 


20, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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PARALLEL PASSAGE OF THE 

ZIMBABWE RuINS. How 

DWARFED THE NATIVE LOOKS. 
(South African Railways.) 


THE NEW EMPIRE ANNUAL. Edited by M. Marshall. 
7s. 6d. (R.T.S.) 


Such an annual as this wanted making—and it has been 
excellently turned out. For it will not only foster pride 
in the British Commonwealth, a pride that every child 
possesses, it will nurture that which is more understanding, 
understanding of our kin overseas and of those other peoples 
who are joint partners in so vast a federation. There are 
stories of adventure in out-of-the-way places, and out-of- 
the-way places yield up their secrets to make even the 
“informative ’’ article an adventure. ‘The Empire’s 
Loneliest Isle,” “‘ Salmon Canning in B.C.” (by Anon, 
just “A Canadian ’’), Jamaica, Newfoundland, Sydney, 
Zimbalwe, dead city of mystery—O you may assist in 
many strange projects and sports and rites, you may really 
feel for the first time initiate of your Empire as you read, 
and as you are conveyed to the four corners of the earth. 
And the homeland has its niches in the scheme. Read, 
for example, of “‘ A Queer Ship,” that ship which lies at 
East Malling, has not been launched, and never will be, 
but which is helping scientists to solve the problems of 
Empire fruit transport. One must wish all success to the 
new ship which has been launched, the New Empire Annual. 


E. C. 


THE HOUSE ACROSS THE RIVER. By Elizabeth Corbett. 
7s. 6d. (Bell.) 


One suburb of Chicago at least, it would seem from 
this American novel, knows not the gangster, but may 
yet conceal murderers, or rather murderesses, one of them 
no less than wife of a respected citizen, architect and 
property-owner. True, the killing has been committed 
in self-defence, and before (or, to be exact, in the first week 
or two of) the War, and in France, where of course things 
like that do happen. But, as Anne said, “‘ the past and 
the future blend,”’ and it stands to reason that even if you 
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do subsequently cross the Atlantic, and marry and go 
to live in an out-of-the-way suburb, the one man in the 
world who knows of the murder, and who was moreover 
acquainted with the great love of your father’s life and 
possesses one of a unique pair of pistols, the other one of 
which is your own, will come purely by chance to live not 
only in the same suburb but in your husband’s own house, 
And after that, what more likely than that he will recognise 
and blackmail you, and when you have secretly visited 
him be subsequently found shot dead with a bullet fitting 
your own antique duelling weapon? However, having 
read this far, you'll know there’s no need to worry. A story 
as true to fiction as this is bound to end happily. If it 
had been about life it might have been a different matter, 
G. W. 


GOOD MERCHANT. 


By John L. Graham. 7s. 6d. (Hogarth 
Press.) 


This is a first novel, and we have every reason to suspect 
first novels at this time of day, wearied as we are with 
the late ‘‘ boom ”’ in young authors, when the two qualifi- 
cations necessary to a good tale seemed to be obscurity 
and inexperience. The spotting of winners, even if it was 
fun once upon a time, has become a bore, and we know 
to our cost that it is quite a difficult thing to write even a 
tolerably good novel. 

But ‘‘ Good Merchant” is a surprise. 
first novel we have met for a very long time. 
Press has justified itself again. 

It is the story of a business man in a South American 
city, his ambitions, his golf, his amours. It is unhurried, 
carefully written and free from any violence of style. 
It is a cruel study of a world where to be good means 
to be prosperous. We may say without patronage that 
we look forward to Mr. Graham’s next book. R, P. R. W. 


It is the best 
The Hogarth 


RICOCHETS. By André Maurois. 5s. (Cassell.) 


French art has always been concerned with women, 
either in painting or writing. The nude is a particularly 
French form of art just as the landscape is_ British. 
Innumerable novels and stories have been written in France 
considering the psychological relationship between man and 
woman, be she wife, mistress, whore, or daughter. M. 
Maurois’s short stories are exclusively of this kind, from 
“‘The Postcard,” constructing the events which made a 
child of seven hate her stepfather, to ‘‘ Louisa, Lady 
Whitney,’’ a Darby and Joan romance. 

Each story in the book is written with an economy of 
words and precision of meaning essential to the well finished 
short story. The translation is efficient but not inspired, 
the occasional colloquialisms introduced are a shock in 
work that is marked so clearly with French methods of 
thought. 

M. Maurois’s stories of England have a touch of unreality. 
He is interested in the ‘‘ English country gentleman ”’ type 
of person and exaggerates the static traditionalism which 
characterises them, not realising that there are many 
retired colonels who lavish as much care on their baby 
Austin as they formerly have on a favourite hunter. 
Nevertheless, a foreigner’s opinions of us are always 
stimulating if not always correct. 


CHINESE CHAPTER. By J. van Dyke. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


Janet Scott, daughter of an eminent playwright, goes 
out to China to marry Tony Strevens, manager of a business 
syndicate in Peking, to whom she became engaged several 
years before in England. But when she arrives in Peking 
she finds herself, amid the wreckage of a great and ancient 
civilisation, contemplating the wreckage of the man she 
loved. Those who have read Mr. van Dyke’s earlier novels 
will hardly need to be told that he knows his China. In 
this book he gives us another vivid and realistic picture of 
the new China and the surviving remnants of the old, 
and of the impact of West upon East with the resulting 
degradation of both. 

K. S. 
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BUMPUS 


New Books All the new books for Christ- 
mas can be seen at Bumpus’s, 
and the Christmas Catalogue, and 
a List of New Children’s Books, 
will help you to choose the best. 


Books on all The best books on every subject, 

Subjects —_ good editions of standard authors, 
and all pocket editions and cheap 
reprints are kept in stock. There 
are departments for Second-hand 
Books, Books in Leather Bindings, 
Foreign Books and Books for 
Children. 


Home and A special display of books for 

Holidays _ every aspect of home and holidays, 
which will include Old and Mod- 
ern Children’s Books, Original 
Drawings by Children, and books 
on Cookery and other household 
topics, will be on show in the 
Court House for Christmas. 


J. & E. BUMPUS Ltd. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King 


350, Oxford Street, London W.1 
Telephone : Mayfair 3601 


BOOKS 


The Reminiscences of an Eminent 
Scientist 


A BOOK OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


Memories of 
A Scientific Life 


SIR AMBROSE FLEMING 
K.T., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Foreword by SIR OLIVER LODGE 


5/. 


Though Sir Ambrose Fleming’s most widely known 
invention is the thermionic valve—which has 
brought the modern wireless set into every home— 
he has been closely and practically connected with 
the beginnings in Great Britain of the three great 
inventions—the telephone, incandescent electric 
lighting, and wireless telegraphy. He has contri- 
buted to many scientific researches which have 
played a great part in the homes and life of the 
British Nation. Illustrated with portrait and 
photographs. 


MARSHALL, MORGAN & SCOTT, 
LTD. 
London Edinburgh 
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GENERAL 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 


DICTIONARY 
GEORGE F. HERVEY 


3s. 6d. net 
In this book every word, every phrase, used in 
Bridge has been placed in alphabetical order and 
illustrated with many interesting examples and 
precepts. 


ENGLAND AND SLAVERY 
C. M. MACINNES, M.A. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
There is on the market no good short History of 
Slavery and the Slave Trade, and Mr. MacInnes 
is well qualified to supply the want. His narrative 
is most readable. 


SEVENTY ODES oF HORACE 
H. B. MAYOR 
6s. net 
. Mr. Mayor’s admirable versions ... he 


supplements his attractions by placing the Latin 
and the English, respectively, on opposite pages... 
I feel that if Horace had learnt English in Elysium 
he is proud of his translator.” 

F. J. Maruias in The Western Mail 


MODERN STATES SERIES 


Two new vols. :— 


No.5. SPAIN SIR CHAS. PETRIE, BT. 


“It would not be possible to improve upon this 
rapid bird’s-eye view of Spanish history.” 
Puitip Rosinson in The Yorkshire Post 


No. 6. POLAND E. J. PATTERSON 


The importance of Poland’s key position in the 
European scene makes this ably-written volume 
particularly appropriate. 


Already published :— 
JAPAN, RUSSIA, SOUTH AFRICA, CANADA 
Each volume 3s. 6d. net 
Complete with Maps, Index, and Bibliography 


The Tactics and Strategy of the Great 


DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 


HILAIRE BELLOC 
10s. 6d. net 
This book is complementary to Winston Churchill’s 
second volume on Marlborough and should be read 
in conjunction with it. 


FICTION 


THE BRIGHT LAND 
JANET A. FAIRBANK 


7s. 6d. net 
“ Abby-Delight is one of Janet A. Fairbank’s 
happiest creations.”—Times Lit. Supplement 


SCOTLAND YARD TAKES 


A HOLIDAY 
LUKE ALLAN 


7s. 6d. net 
“A rattling good varn.”—Glasgow News 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


WILD HORSE SILVER 
T. C. HINKLE 


5s. net 
“|. . a ripping story .. . illustrated by some very 
good line drawing.”—Boy’s Own Paper 


THE GOLD OF FARILES Andrew Lang 
s. net 
a very presentable book.” —The Scotsman 


THE CHRONICLES OF PANTOUFLIA 
5s. net’ Andrew Lang 
“* Quite out of the ordinary run of fairy stories.” 
—J unior Book Club 
THE KEYS OF MORTALLONE 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
3s. 6d. net 
“«T hope that every boy who, regretfully, has finished Treasure 
Island for the tenth or twentieth time, will now have this 
excellent book for a present.’—London Mercury 
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LIFE OF AN HEROINE 


Women Must Work. 
By Richard3Aldington. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


by Ada Harrison 


Mr. Richard Aldington is a writer not of books 
but of tracts or documents. ‘‘ Death of a Hero” 
is a document, just as the “ Way of All Flesh” 
is a document. Moreover the two of them can be 
mentioned in the same breath. They are both the 
records of the spoliation of the young man by the world, 
in the one case for his development, in the other to his 
destruction, and they both have something of greatness. 
While it is constantly being said of books as lightly 
and as lyingly as possible that they will live, there is, 
in sober fact, a chance that “ Death of a Hero”’ will 
survive. 

“Death of a Hero”’ was the man-document and the 
war document. Women Must Work ”’ is the woman- 
document of the same period. ‘‘ Death of a Hero” 
was informed from start to finish by one of the noblest 
of qualities, rage. “‘ Women Must Work ”’ is informed 
by whatever quality it is that rage grows into with the 
passage of time—not bitterness, not cynicism, cer- 
tainly ; something more like a detached scorn, admixed 
with sorrow. Mr. Aldington postulates a girl Etta, 
born just before the Boer War, and brings her up to 
the present day. She is not, except on rare occasions, 
an individual character; she is simply a woman of a 
certain type passing through her times. She is born 
at Dortborough, on the South Coast, and lives there till 
she is nineteen, spending a good deal of her time being 
taken for walks up the Muncaster Road. When she is 
twenty she tries to get her Victorian parents to allow 
her to earn her own living. On their refusal she runs 
away and attempts it in London, spending six months 
seeing life as an underpaid clerk. She is rescued from 
this in a state of semi-starvation by a gracious woman 
feminist, Ada Lawson, to whom she becomes secretary, 
and with whose nephew, Ralph, she falls in love, just at 
_ the outbreak of the War. She feels that in her position 
she cannot marry him, but when, after some time, she 
has parted from the Lawson family and become a well- 
paid war-worker, she decides to have him pass his 
leave with her at her flat. She makes all preparations, 
but on the eve of his arrival learns that her brother is 
wounded and missing, and feels that she cannot enter- 
tain her lover without some news of her brother first. 
Ralph, in his acute disappointment, goes off, and the 
episode is ended. Later Etta becomes a member of 
an artistic set, and falls sufficiently in love with one of 
its members to become his mistress and have a child 
by him, to his acute consternation. She retires into the 
country with her daughter and her original woman 
friend to lead the simple life on a small farm, but after 
years of economic struggle comes back to London at 
the request of one of her artistic acquaintances, and 
with her help becomes a successful business woman, and 
a director of an advertising firm. Finally she marries 
a young artist of the present-day type, the antithesis 
of a cave-man, proposing that under her egis he shall 
paint his pictures, but being unable to resist making 
good commercial contracts for him all the same. Her 


last act in the book is to buy Dymcott, the idyllic 
country home of the Lawsons, where she had loved 
Ralph, and to be overcome with sadness upon entering it 
to take possession. 

This book is true. What Mr. Aldington tells us is 
what the world would have done to an Etta Morison 
(x895-1930), and what she in her turn would have 
done and felt about it. The spirit, which matters 
ninety per cent., is uniformly correct. The letter, which 
matters ten per cent., is not uniformly correct, and one 
feels that Mr. Aldington might have taken a little more 
trouble about it. The minor characters are indicated 
a trifle contemptuously as to detail ; nor would a young 
woman, however feminist, who had had a beastly adven- 
ture with her employer in a taxi in nineteen thirteen, refer 
to herself as the half-raped girl. These however are small 
points. It is the angle from which the book is written 
that matters. Few of the life-histories that stream 
nowadays from facile pens have any value, admirably 
compiled and exact as to detail as they may be. It is 
because their protagonists have in the greater sense no 
background. If anything in the nature of a work of 
art is to be produced, the cosmic background must 
impregnate the mind of the author, without his ever 
mentioning it, from start to finish. Etta Morison or 
whoever it may be conducts her business in the fore- 
ground and Life conducts its business in the background. 
That is the proposition, and Mr. Aldington knows it, 
and has the power to give it literary expression. So 
we have Etta Morison fighting the battle of her times 
and getting what she set out to get, and becoming in 
the immediate sense master of her fate; and we have 
Etta Morison at thirty-five already alienating her own 
daughter, as her mother alienated her, and transmuting 
her husband’s talent into business as her father would 
have done, not because she has been false to her fight, 
but because it is what life and her particular circum- 
stances have thrust upon her and she cannot help it. 
This is Mr. Aldington’s theme, which, developed rather 
coldly through the book, grows at the end into the 
authentic note of tragedy, and gives us once again the 
feeling that we are in contact with something that wilk 
live. 


THE PAGEANT AND OTHER STORIES. By E. H. W. 
- Meyerstein. 7s. 6d. (Sidney Press and Simpkin Marshall.) 


In the last decade the ‘‘ unusual”’ story has developed 
a code of technical conventions as rigid as that which 
has been formulated for the detective yarn. Therefore 
it is worth saying that Mr. Meyerstein, in several of the pieces 
included in his volume, ‘“‘ The Pageant,”’ has achieved more 
than the usual “ unusual”’ tale. The best story in the 
collection would indeed be remarkable were it not for 
the anti-climax. 

The title tale relates what happened to the squire when 
local talent staged ‘‘ The Black Death.”’ ‘“ At once I was 
aware of a new feeling ; the water was alive. If you have 
bathed in a moonlit pool, you will know what I mean.” 
So begins the adventure with the auburn hair which befell 
the young writer in ‘‘ The Bath.” 

In ‘‘ The Bullfinch ”’ some caged birds feature in that 
horrible rite known as a rumtumfoozlum! While “ The 
Smile ’’ suggests that crime is best described as “ nice 
relations gone wrong ! ”’ 


Oswell Blakeston 
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A gift suggestion that will 
please and also retain 
that bond of friendship 
which means so much at 
Christmastide. 

A gift that will be re- 
membered throughout the 
year. 

We publish over 300 different 


diaries and here are some 
popular kinds. 


From all Stationers 
and Swtres 


DIARIES 


Prices to suit all Pockets 


CATALOGUES POST FREE 


FROM 160, SHAFTESBURY 
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SHOT WHILST ESCAPING. By Walter Schonstedt. 7s. 6d. 
(Wishart.) 


THE KNIGHTS OF SELSBY. By Paul Williams. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


The Professor of American History at the New York 
University recently stated: ‘‘ Propaganda has its uses ; 
at the present day they are possibly more important than 
those of literature ; but the two activities are not identical. 
In proportion as literature becomes great it achieves 
universality and ceases to be explicable in terms of the 
Marxist dialectic.” The intellectual may ally himself with 
a social cause, but, in the interests of clear thinking, 
he should not identify himself with it. The important 
duty of the intellectual is to preserve the memory of 
the great truths until they become relevant to the social 
situation. 

“Shot Whilst Escaping is valuable in so far as it isa 
document treating of social urgencies. It brings to the 
reader vivid description of sadistic brutalities under a politi- 
cal regime. The twenty-four-year-old author of this novel, 
which has been illegally distributed in Germany, writes 
with first-hand knowledge of his hero, Albert Scheffers, 
a young proletarian storm trooper who, step by fearful 
step, loses faith in the Nazi movement. Mordacious storm 
troop leaders, ready to lacerate any young suspect, and 
venomous guardians of concentration camps, where anything 
may happen to the man on the other side, are grim figures 
in the political background which the publishers assure us 
is “‘ accurate.” 

“The Knights of Selsby’”’ also has merit as a social 
document, but the social virtue many people may consider 
incidental to the fact that Mr. Paul Williams has produced 
an adroitly constructed novel. Characters have dimen- 
sions of reality, and they move through a fresco of gripping 
incident. The material is handled with a fresh ease which 
ensures maximum interest, and the exposure of the corrup- 
tion of bourgeois society is convincingly scandalous. The 
two men who run the East Coast town of Selsby engage in 
business feud; and, with their shady transactions, they 
manage to involve most of the leading men of the town 
in an inquiry instigated by the Home Office. 

Mr. Paul Williams is an author for us all to watch, for 
he has certainly watched us, seeing that he knows so much 
about humanity at such an early age! 

O. B. 


PANTHER. By R. L. Haig-Brown. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


To write an effective—that is to say, an unsentimental 
—biography of an animal is work certainly as difficult 
and certainly as meritorious as the writing of any biography 
no matter how much more pretentious the subject may be. 
The author of “‘ Panther” has succeeded to a conspicuous 
degree in evading the sentimental whilst never losing 
that element of sympathy without which such a work 
should never be attempted. The environment of his story 
is that of the hilly wilds of Vancouver Island, and the 
“hero” an American panther or cougar. He introduces 
the reader first to the mother of Ki-yi, and as the latter 
grows up and finally leaves her, the strange but exciting 
life of the wilds through which these creatures roam and 
hunt is revealed. Woven into this story is that of David 
Milton, a hunter who has devoted the whole of his life to 
the killing of one of the strongest and most subtle of all 
animals, the panther. Ki-yu’s escapes from traps, bullets, 
and larger beasts of prey are thrillingly followed, until, 
good fighter to the last, he dies. 

The author's observation of the life and habits of the 
panther provides the fundamentals of this tale. His 
accuracy and power in realistically depicting the animal 
in its wild state, “‘ living and breathing, hearing, feeling 
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smelling, tasting and apprehending,’’ convinces like 
actuality. One may say that this is more than a 
contribution to story-telling—it is also a fine broadening 
of sympathy. G. B. 


ROBERT DONALD—Journalist, Editor and ‘Friend of States- 
men. By H. A. Taylor. 18s. (Stanley Paul.) 


Mr. Taylor has painted a very attractive portrait of the 
late Sir Robert Donald, an eminent journalist about whom 
the general public knew curiously little. Perhaps the most 
important pages in the book are those which tell of Sir 
Robert’s friendship with Mr. Lloyd George and the breach 


-which ended it, while a preface by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 


(with notably bitter comments on the popular press of 
to-day) testifies to another of those friendships with states- 
men alluded to in the sub-title of the volume. That a man 
may be a successful editor although a bad political prophet 
is shown by Sir Robert Donald’s record in respect to 
Germany and the War. Mr. Taylor gives a number of 
curious examples of Sir Robert’s illusions. In 1913 he 
dismissed all warnings as to German aggressiveness as 
“utter rubbish.”” So late as August 2, 1914, he declared 
that there could be no question of sending troops to the 
Continent. In 1929 he regarded as permanent the “ new 
and fruitful spirit’”’ which had come over the German 
character, making the drill sergeant give place to the 
philosopher. On the other hand, he made a strikingly true 
forecast so far back as 1913 regarding the possibilities of 
‘‘ wireless.’’ This was in an address to the Institute of 
Journalists. ‘‘ People may become too lazy to read,” he 
said, ‘‘ and news will be laid on to house or office just as 
gas and water are now. The occupiers will listen to an 
account of the news of the day, read to them by much 
improved phonographs, while sitting in the garden.”’ His 
audience greeted his remarks, it is recorded, with loud 
laughter. 
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From Good-bye, Mr. Goop-Bve, 
Chips Mr. Cups. 
James Hilton 
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A CAMERA STUDY OF SAILS AND RIGGING. 
Aloft in the Migrant, a three-mas‘ed ocean-going schooner. 
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without instruction, some two miles, 
at Grahame-White’s Flying Schoo! at 
Hendon. Of Grahame - White the 
author writes: ‘““A man who knew 
very little about engines, but who was 
born with air sense.”” There is much 
more of flying personalities ; Captain 
Biard definitely states he is not out 
grandiloquently to tell of the conquest 
of the air. “I am just a private 
soldier who marched in the grand 
attack, an old soldier who joked, 
chatted and flew with the pioneers of 
the Forlorn Hope of pre-War days.’’ 


THE BOOK OF SPEED. 


5s, (Batsford.) 


The modern speed-kings have out- 
raced and usurped the places held by 
Hermes, Pegasus and other speedsters 
ofthe past. This excellently-produced 
volume contains contributions by 
Colonel P. T. Etherton, Filight- 
Lieutenant G. H. Stainforth, Captain 
G. E. T. Eyston, Sir Malcolm Camp- 
bell, Engine-driver C. Peachy and 
many others. It is no criticism, how- 
ever, of the contributions, which are 
admirable, to say the best things in 
the book are the truly wonderful 
photographs, which will infect young 
and old alike with a lust for careering 
breathlessly by land, sea and air. 

K. S. 
© CARRY ME BACK. By €E. A. Bland. 

With illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. (Picker- 

ing & Inglis.) 

Roger Davidson, who tells this story, 
was the only son of a Quaker doctor 

living near Plymouth, a fairly head- 

Tie The beautiful lines of the North Geman Loyd tong boy, better at fighting than most 

(Batsford) Bremen in the dock at New York. Quakers would approve of. Having 

fought his adopted sister because he 

' WINGS. By H. C. Biard. With 22 illustrations. 9s. 6d. felt that she had insulted him, he began his school life 

(Hurst & Blackett.) by another onslaught, this time against a sneering school- 

“T am still just a test pilot, willing to taxi you over fellow. And so he came to know the great friend of his 

to the other side of the earth or race an aeroplane anywhere life. It is a full story, passing on from schooldays to 

for you this side of Hades. . . . That isn’t success as the days of manhood, and is told in a very natural style 
‘copy-books show it.’”’ So Captain Biard sums up himself. throughout. 

But the most un- 

knowledgeable of 

us knows rather 

more of this air 

“ace ’’—and this 

book on his play- 
ground of the sky 
tells us at first 
hand much more 
than we knew. 

Captain Biard won 

the Schneider 

Trophy, flying a 

privately built 

machine against the 
government built 

French and Italian 

machines. But the 

pioneering achieve- 
ments here 
chronicled are not 
so well known. It 
was in -1910 that 

Captain Biard suc- 

ceeded, by a ruse, 

From Wi A “SOUTHAMPTON” ALL METAL BOMBER. 


. By Captain H. C. Biard 
and flew, quite (Hurst & Blackett) 
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THE LONSDALE LIBRARY 
OF SPORTS, GAMES & PASTIMES 
‘“* The Lonsdale Library will do for your youngsters what 
the Badminton Library did for us.’’—Spectator 
Edited by LORD LONSDALE & Mr. ERIC PARKER 
NEW VOLUMES— 
MOUNTAINEERING 
Edited by SYDNEY SPENCER, Sec. of the Alpine Club. By 
T. G. LONGSTAFF, C. F. MEADE, G. WINTHROP YOUNG, 
. M. WORDIE, &c., &c. Price 21s. 
* This is a really remarkable book.”"—Punch 


SEA FISHING 


ever published—is well worth its to every sea angler.”’ 
ritish Sea Anglers’ Soc. Qtly. 
TUNNY FISHING FOR BEGINNERS 
16 illustrations by FRED TAYLOR i. net 
The most exciting little book of the season.”’— British Weekly 
THE NEW ART LIBRARY (Votume xvi) SEPTEMBER 
PICTURE MAKING TECHNIQUE AND 
INSPIRATION By CHARLES SIMS, R.A. 
Containing the Artist's priceless ‘‘ Studio Diary ”’ of working notes 
and much practical advice for the artist. Lavishly illustrated. 
21s. net 


** One of the most valuable and significant books on art 
obtainable.’’— Yorkshire Observer 


THE DRAWING AND PAINTING OF DOGS 
By G. VERNON STOKES, R.B.A. 
A practical book for those who wish to show character, action and 
sound anatomy in their dog pictures. Many illustrations showing 
movement, expression, &c., &c. tos. 6d. net 
aa ly able . . . by a born teacher.’"—The Artist 
JAVA PAGEANT 
By H. W. PONDER, F.R.G.S. 18s. net 
‘“*An admirable contribution to the literature of this 
important island .’’—Times 
SQUASH RACKETS 
By E. SNELL, Captain J. TOMKINSON & Major T. MOSS. 
19 illustrations. 2s. 6d. net 
THINGS SEEN IN THE CHATEAUX 
COUNTRY By Captain LESLIE RICHARDSON 
Beautifully Illustrated. ~ 3s. 6d. net 
“A super guide -book.”’—Saturday Review 


Seeley, Service & C2 


Founded 1795 


GREAT LOVE SCENES From Engtish Literature 
Selected by LANCELOT OLIPHANT 


Selections from the greatest writers from Shakespeare 
for their Lge beauty and charm. Beautifull 


to 
produced ledura 
binding with graceful blocking and English gold lettering. Washed and 
—_ edges and printed on very attractive paper. . net, post free 
6d. net 


GREAT COMIC SCENES From Engtish Literature 


‘Selected by LANCELOT OLIPHANT 


From Shakespeare to J. B. Priestley—the greatest English writers have 
‘been laid under contribution for their most humorous scenes. Beautifully 
printed, and bound in dark green and gold, with a dainty coloured frontis- 
piece by Dudley Tennant. 5s. net, post free 58. 6d. net 


PROFITS AND THE PEN 


By HUGH TUITE 


author of ‘‘ The Secret of the Blue Vase,” etc., a volume of ful opine, 
practical information and stimulating exercises on i 
stories and articles. Highly 
Geo. Sutton, etc. 


how to write and 


The GREGG 


PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


GREGG HOUSE, RUSSELL 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 


or direct from : 


EXHIBITION 


OF 


CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS 


November 19th — December 3ist 


You are invited to visit our Christmas 
Exhibition of the Year’s Best Books. 
Here you will find a wonderful selec- 
tion of books suitable for all ages. It. 
will undoubtedly provide you with an. 
opportunity to purchase the gifts your 
friends and relations will find most ac- 
ceptable, choosing according to their. 
personal tastes. 


LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION 


MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


LTD. 


Queen’s House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
132, Kensington High Street, w.8 
A collection of the latest Books can also be 


seen at 27, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2, and 
30, SUSSEX PLACE, S.W.7 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
95, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 
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WILD ANIMAL MAN. By R. W. Thompson. 10s. 6d. (Duck- 
worth.) 


This is the story of Reuben Castang, one of those rare 
individuals who can make friends with wild animals: 
large apes and elephants. 

Brought up in the animal business—his father owned a 
shop in Leadenhall Market—Castang achieved fame by 
training those famous Simians, Max and Moritz, after a 
period “‘ under the Big Top ” in the United States. 

He caught apes in Africa and became a Big Elephant 
Boss. At the present time he has three monkey friends 
who live in his house, notably Johnny, an enormous ape 
who is a real friend. 

Mr. Castang has had a most varied career, including a 


F The Book of Speed 


(Batsford) 
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spell of internment in Ruhleben during the World War, 
and even Mr. Thompson’s somewhat irritating style cannot 
detract from the great interest of this book, which should 
be purchased by all animal lovers. 

D.C. 


ALICE JAMES: HER BROTHERS—HER JOURNAL. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Anna Robeson Burr. 10s. 6d. 
net. (Macmillan.) 


The Jameses were surely what one might call a pro- 
digious family. The father of William and Henry 
(and of Alice) has of course been eclipsed in estimation 
by his more famous sons, but he stands four-square 
in the family portrait group which this book so vividly 
andintimately 
conjures up. Then 
there are the two 

unknown q uanti- 
ties, the brothers 
Wilky and Bob, 
who served in the 
Civil War, brought 
to light for us. 
The whole family 
lived in an 
intense unity of 
‘heart, and with all 
the divergencies 
and complexities 
of temperament, of 
simple faith. 
What are all the 
crisscrossings of 
Henry James but 
his attempt }to 
hold—O just if 
only for one 
moment—t 
golden bowl ;of 
truth. Alice, 
chronic invalid, 
made up in out- 
spokenness, not to 
say obstreperous- 
ness, for all the 
‘nuances of her 
philosopher and 
writer brothers. 
She would not, she 
could not under- 
stand England and 
the English point 
of view—she cer- 
tainly gives us to 
see ourselves as 
othersseeus. The 
publication of this 
book is of great 
service in that it 
rounds off the 
story of the 
Jameses—and is 
invaluable to that 
little band who 
give Henry James 
more than lip- 
service. Asa 
glimpse of a noble 
family—dAlice 
James might have 
resented the 
epithet—it is 
worthy to stand 
on its own 
merits. Ec. 


OFF ON. THE LONG NIGHT RUN. 
A striking photograph of the L.M.S. Express “‘ Night 
Scot” starting on her 400 mile trek to Scotland. 
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TWO ADMIRALS 


Life of Admiral Togo. 

By Viscount N. Ogaswara. 9s. (Tokio : Seito Shorin.) 
Prince Louis of Battenberg. 

By Admiral Mark Kerr. 10s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


by D. P. Capper 


One might expect that these two books would have a 
great dealin common. They are biographies of eminent 
naval commanders ; each is written, in a spirit of hero- 
worship, by an admiral ; and both cover almost identi- 
cally the same period. 

Yet in matter, scope and treatment—in almost every 
particular in fact—they are as’ far apart as the offices 
of their respective publishers. They have of course 
widely different stories to tell. Count Togo was 
essentially a fighting admiral, whereas the great work 
of Prince Louis was the organisation of the peace-time 
navy in readiness for war. Togo became a national hero 
and achieved fame comparable to Nelson’s. Prince Louis 
was driven from office at the Admiralty and vilified. 

Admiral Togo received his baptism of fire (from a 
British punitive squadron) as a boy. He saw service 
in a civil war in the navy of his clan before he was sent 
to England for training in the T.S. Worcester. Within 
a year or two of joining the Imperial Japanese Navy 
he was again on active service. Intermittent fighting 
on the coasts of Korea and China proper led up to the 
Sino-Japanese war, in which he became a rear-admiral. 
When the war with Russia broke out, Togo, as the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Japanese Fleet, was at last given 


MISCELLANEOUS 


an opportunity to show his genius as a naval tactician. 
His famous destruction of the Russian fleet at Tsushima 
(‘‘ Battle of the Japan Sea ’’) remains the most crushing 
defeat in modern history. 

Viscount Ogasawara’s work is less a study of Admiral 
Togo than a detailed story of his career and a history 
of the Japanese Navy from its earliest beginnings. The 
Admiral’s character, in fact, can merely be gathered 
by inference. The herculean task of translation has 
been gallantly carried out by two Japanese, of English 
university education, with a success that would have 
been greater had they been more conversant with 
nautical terms. 

The much slighter book of Admiral Mark Kerr makes 
no pretence to be anything more than “a series of 
sketches.”’ Gossip and small matters fill many of its 
pages. Yet at least the personality of Prince Louis of 
Battenberg—a first-class seaman and a great gentle- 
man—definitely reaches the reader. 

It is abundantly clear that Prince Louis served his 
adopted country as devotedly and with as single a mind ~ 
as Togo served his Emperor. The Prince’s royal blood 
was to him only a handicap, which he overcame so 
thoroughly as to make himself one of the most efficient 
captains and far-seeing admirals of his time. The naval 
intelligence service was virtually his creation, and it 
was largely due to Prince Louis that 1914 found the 
Navy a prepared weapon. That the weapon should 
be struck from his hand through jealous intrigue and 
newspaper slander was, as Admiral Mark Kerr believes, 


both a personal and a national tragedy. 


The Book Page 
the 


Chronicle 


is the Book Publisher’s Best Advertising Medium 


for creating profitable sales, because it is the daily guide 
to new and forthcoming books for a vast book-buying public.. 


LITERARY EDITOR: 


ROBERT LYND 
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THE MODERN FOWLER. By J. Wentworth 
Day. 10s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


ie | ue. The author of this admirably written book is 


the editor of the [//ustrated Sporting and Dramatic 

News, who should, and does, know what he is 

~ fix talking about. Wildfowling, besides being 

the most strenuous form of sport with the 

gun, is certainly the oldest and the one with 
the richest store of tradition behind it. 


LAMAISM. By L. A. Waddell. 25s. (Heffer.) 


This is a second edition of the compre. 
hensive work .on Buddhism in Tibet which was 
published by the author in 1894. The text 
and the copious illustrations of the original have 
been retained and a new preface has been added. 

No one will question Mr. Waddell’s pains and 
research in assembling this mass of highly 
detailed information, but fortunately, if he has 
not a bee in his bonnet, his preface and 
occasionally his text betray the presence of 
a substantial cobweb at the back of his mind. 
The weft of this web is the discredited Aryan 
race theory and its warp is the belief that 
Latin Christianity owes much to the super- 
stition of Buddhism. A little more Biblical 
knowledge and the author would have dis- 
covered that the Book of Job, far from being 
Aryan, is aggressively Jewish and a peak of 
Hebrew literature. One suspects, too, that 
Mr. Waddell has confused Job with the Baby- 
lonian Tabi-utul-Bel. Even St. Paul, through 
a text without its context, is made a pillar of 
his Aryanism. 

Although a further acquaintance with the 
liturgical forms and cultus of Latin Christianity 
would have saved him from many sweeping 


From Behind the Scenes BEHIND THE geome assertions, these cannot be allowed to pass 
By unnoted and unchallenged, for their presence 


and repetition make the author suspect of 
certain prejudices which are not only unten- 
BEHIND THE SCENES. able but out of place in a work of this standard. His 
By John Summerfield: 2s. 6d. book leaves one with the wish that he had tempered his 
(Nelson.) fervour with a knowledge of Christianity and its origins 


equal to his knowledge of Tibetan Lamaism. 
This little book is one of a series that aims to ‘‘ discover 


the world to young readers.” The 
author tells of the labour that goes into 
a theatrical production, both before 
the opening night and during the run 
of the piece. A number of anonymous 
folk contribute their bit to make a stage 
success, and the author describes these 
“bits’’ and fits them into the general 
jig-saw of routine. The young explorer 
learns about fly-men, electricians, stage 
managers, call-boys, etc. He learns, too, 
how the motor-car which starts up off- 
stage, after the villain has dashed away, 
is actually an old sewing machine run 
very fast by an electric motor; how the 
off-stage crowd which suggests a rabble 
mouthing a repertoire of menace is merely 
a stage-hand or so and some dramatic 
students declaiming, ‘‘ Rhubarb, rhubarb, 
thubarb’’; how staff and artists can be 
relied upon to behave, or not to behave, at 
rehearsals. 

Mr. Summerfield mentions that his book 
might be studied by “ readers of any age 
who are interested in the theatre.” But 


the mature reader might be a little dis- . : : MOUTH OF THE DECOY—A VIEW 
concerted by the author’s habit of button- From The Modern Fowler HE 


G. M. 


By J. Wentworth Day ON THE POND AT ORWELL Park. 
holing his public. O. B. (Longmans) (This decoy was photographed by Mr. Niall Rankin, F.R.P.S.) 
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A YEAR WITH BISSHE-BANTAM. 


By Eden Phillpotts. 
7s. 6d. (Blackie.) 


Mr. Phillpotts has produced a pleasant bed- 
book, reminiscent in form and in some degree 
in manner of Gissing’s ‘‘ Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft,”’ but with, in the gentler, more poetical 
Ryecroft’s place, the bluffer, blander, more 
practical and more assertive but less mellow 
Bisshe-Bantam. (‘‘ I have sometimes found my- 
self not a little astonished to hear that there 
are people who think my patronymic absurd ; 
though, needless to state, I am not one of 
them.”’) He discusses in his diary—and in 
character, with frequent references to his perky 
but pleasant wife, Annette—all manner of sub- 
jects day by day (or almost so) from January 
to December—flowers, neighbours, household or 
other local incidents, newspaper items, birds, 
crossword puzzles, ‘‘the rising generation,” 
“human egotism, dogs, literature (a little), the 
radio, death duties, the weather, life and death 
—an infinite variety of such topics. There is 
wisdom here, and humour, observation too, and 
a deep pleasure in the ever-changing and ever- 
new minutiz of existence. Mr. Bisshe-Bantam, 
it is not to be denied, has his idiosyncrasies—a 
large admiration for Mussolini, a detestation of the very 
name of democracy and also of its.other antithesis, 
the Soviet Government. Sometimes however the deeper 
voice of Mr. Phillpotts himself breaks through: “‘ If 
we are ever to conquer and united stand, it is to 
Reason we must turn and upon Reason rely.  Self- 
consciousness has given us the only weapon with which 
any victory over our circumstances can be hoped, and 
Reason is its name.”’ 


G. W. 


A JOURNAL OF THESE DAYS. By Albert Jay Nock. 
10s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


This diary by an American writer—who, though he is 
obviously also a man of affairs, takes a philosophically 
detached view of life—covers the period from June, 1932, 
to December, 1933. It has a special interest and value 
as the day-to-day record of the impressions of an intelligent, 
if hardly “ typical,” American citizen during a time of 
economic unsettlement. Mr. Nock’s attitude towards 
President Roosevelt and the New Deal is far fron compli- 
mentary. He is indeed a vigorous individualist, who, 


From A History of the Great War 
By C. R. M. F. Cruttwell 
(Oxford University Press) 


g2 


From The Naval Memoirs of Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes 
(Thornton Butterworth) 


Ovo British TRENCH AT THE 
Fricourt Sepr., 1916. 


“W” BEACH UNDER FIRE. 


on visiting Europe and discussing her problems, speaks 
contemptuously of all Geneva conferences and other 
organised efforts for peace. He is nevertheless an optimist 
in his way, because he feels that, despite superficial appear- 
ances, “‘ nationalism and centralised government are getting 
on their last legs.’ But he is not merely concerned with 
politics. His entries—shrewd and provocative—range over 
literature, the arts, life and human nature generally, and 
make very pleasant and lively reading. : 
G. T. 


A FOX-HUNTER’S ANTHOLOGY. 
Compiled by Peter Lewis. 
15s. (Lovat Dickson.) 


This is a really admirable anthology of hunting in prose 
and verse. Unlike most anthologies, this one contains 
plenty of good reading matter and is not nearly as scrappy 
as some anthologies are. It is divided into three parts, 
“Hunting in Classical Times,’’ ‘‘ The Development of 
English Fox Hunting,’”’ and ‘‘ The Delight of Hunting,” 
the third part naturally being the longest. The book is 
charmingly illustrated with fine reproductions of 
sporting prints, including a coloured frontispiece. 
It contains also admirable notes on the various 
authors, and a short but most interesting essay on 
sporting prints. The contents are well selected, and 
contain passages from all the most famous sport- 
ing writers, and include several complete short 
stories notably ‘“‘ Philippa’s Fox-hunt.’’ Naturally 
we often find ourselves in the company of our 
old friends, Mr. Jorrocks and Mr. Sponge. Of 
well-known sporting writers, ‘‘ Nimrod,” Peter 
Beckford, Tom Smith, Squire Osbaldison, Whyte- 
Melville are all included, and other more unlikely 
authors represented are Scott, Tolstoy, Xenophon, 
Trollope, Meredith, Browning and Matthew 
Arnold, etc. It seems a pity however that 
Kingsley’s magnificent lines on fox hunting, 
“ Then chime ye dappled darlings,” which were 
worked into his ode to the north-east wind, 
have been omitted, and Lord Dunsany’s account 
of the hunt in “‘ The Curse of the Wise Woman ”’ 
might well have been included as a quite excep- 
tionally fine description of a hunt. But these 
are only minor blemishes in a_well-selected, 
well-arranged, well-indexed, well-printed and 
beautifully produced book. 


A. C. He 
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From The Devil in Scotland 
By Various Authors 
(Maclehose) 


MIND IN THE MAKING. 
By James Harvey Robinson. 
Is. (Watts.) 


Professor Robinson’s essay was first published in 1921 ; 
now it is reprinted in cheap format in the Thinker’s 
Library. 

The essay makes a plea for a change of attitude from 
Mr. Everyman. Most arguments, the author points out, 
take the form of justifying old beliefs, old attitudes. 
Professor Robinson therefore suggests that “‘ reason,” 
which has become suspect, should now be called “ creative 
thought,” and that Mr. Everyman should make generous 
use of it in the great task of liberating intelligence. The 
soldier must think freely about war, and the working 
man about property. . : 

“When we compare the discussions in the United States 
Senate in regard to the League of Nations with the con- 
sideration of a broken-down car in a roadside garage, 
the contrast is shocking. The rural mechanic thinks 
scientifically ...’’ As Professor Robinson remarks, 
Aristotle’s treatises on astronomy and physics have long 
gone by the board; but his politics and ethics are still 
revered. The professor asks whether this means that 
Aristotle’s penetration in thee sciences of man exceeded 
so greatly his grasp of natural science, or whether the 
progress of mankind in the scientific knowledge and 
regulation of human affairs has remained almost stationary 
for over two thousand years ? 

O. B. 
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From The Devil in Scotland 
By Various Authors 
(Maclehose) 


A WOOD ENGRAVING 
By Douatas Percy Buiss. 


A WOOD ENGRAVING 
By Douatas Percy 
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STRANGE ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN. 
By Raymond L. Ditmars. 
8s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


Dr. Ditmars’ occupation for a period 
exceeding twenty-five years has included 
the trailing, capturing, transporting, feed- 
ing, nursing, guarding and comprehending 
of every conceivable species of wild 
creature. He has been ‘on intimate 
terms with snakes, bears, apes, monkeys, 
elephants, jaguars, tigers, buffaloes, gir- 
affes, deer, kudus, hippos, wild horses, 
kiangs, rhinos, lions, cougars, leopards, 
kangaroos and many other species.” His 
«knowledge of the varying natures of the 
many creatures is incontrovertibly attested 
by the delicacy and sincerity of his auto- 
biography, a delicacy which has enabled 
him to attain those terms of intimacy on 
which he has known so many brutes and 
reptiles. Some of Dr. Ditmars’ experiences 
surpass common credence—especially those 
associated with the handling (or mis- 
handling) of poisonous serpents. Needless to say, the 
veracity of these happenings cannot be doubted—apart 
from anything else, the author’s almost naive directness 
of expression guarantees this. It is on the whole a volume 
as exciting as it is authentic, and as fascinating as it is 
simple. G.B. 


THE LONG ROAD. By Neil Bell. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


It is difficult to refrain from the remark that Mr. Neil 
Bell’s ‘“‘The Long Road ”’ is a very long road indeed. It is 
a lively road, all the same. It is the road from the cradle, 
not to the grave, but to the maturity of Stephen Martell, 
the son of a Cornish fisherman, who passes through all 
kinds of life—town, country, real and earnest, Bohemian, 
political—striking innumerable sparks and making in- 
numerable contacts as he goes. Mr. Neil Bell writes with 
far greater freshness and gusto than is usual with the 
authors of such sagas. He has vitality; dialogue runs 
out of him as talk does out of eager and vigorous people. 
He is genuinely interested in all that happens to his hero, 
and not piling it on in the conscientious conviction that the 
more we get for our money the better we like it. ‘‘ The 
Long Road ”’ is for those who like a good, long, honest yarn 
in the modern manner, and they will not be disappointed. 


HANDEL. By Edward J. Dent. 2s. 
(Duckworth.) 


Handel is the only great musician for whose 
music the English have ever shown any 
enthusiasm, yet the knowledge of his life 
is usually limited to that sentimental and 
apocryphal story of the boy being beaten 
by his father for indulging his musical gifts. 
In future there will be no excuse for this 
ignorance for in the shortest space Pro- 
fessor Dent has packed every important 
fact that is known about Handel’s life 
and compositions. The work is eminently 
a work of scholarship, though as it were in 
miniature; but so thorough a knowledge 
has the author of all the complexities of 
the period, its social life, its bitter musical 
enmities and the cultural influences at 
work, that by one anecdote he can often 
evoke the whole scene for us more vividly 
than a writer less learned might do in a 
page of vague description of “ period.” 
Thus the book can claim the double 
distinction of being well worth reading and 
amusing to read. A. R. W. 


(Great Lives series.) 
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THINGS TO LIVE FOR. By Francis Stuart. 7s.6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

There are two plays which might profitably be brought 
together under one cover: one play to be concerned with 
a group of people who strive to express themselves while 
all the time their individual fates are in the sweep of cosmic 
forces ; the other play to begin immediately with a tragedy, 
thereby making it slightly ridiculous, and to go on to show 
that the accidents which happen to people don’t matter 
fundamentally (the murders, the mutilations), real tragedy 
lying in a human being’s failure to achieve his own entity. 

Mr. Francis Stuart says, “‘ Protecting oneself against life 
is not peace but death. Of all the strange varied people 
I have met it has not been the sinners, the degraded, the 
drunkards, the gamblers, the crooks, the harlots who have 
made me shudder, but the dead, the respectable dead ; 
cut off like a branch from the tree.” 

“Things to Live For” is a friendly book—friendly to 
those who will accept it. There is, the author himself 
admits, little “‘ rounding-off,”’ the business of shaping a 
story might have brought self-criticism to destroy impulsive- 
ness, and that would have been a serious loss for the high 
spirits of this book are a welcome change from the grave- 
yard fantasies of modern novelists. 

Mr. Stuart’s exhilarating love of the turf makes the 
reader, who has never attended a race meeting, feel pretty 
much of a skunk. But whether Mr. Stuart’s concern is 
to buy a race horse, to write a great novel, or to fall in love 
so that life will shine and sing, he always believes that the 
foundation, on which all sorts of adventure and romance 
is built, is ‘‘to remain pure and humble—but adventure 
and romantic sense must never tarnish either of those 
qualities or they defeat their own purpose.” And his 
exhilaration is to be up against a smug world eager to 
mistake purity and humility for impotence and cowardice. 

A young man said to Mr. Stuart, “I have a novel in my 
head, I don’t know if it’s any good.’”’ The answer was, 
“It shouldn’t be in your head. It should be in your flesh 
and blood. A woman might as well say: ‘ I’ve got a baby 
in my head.’” It is not knowing life that makes one write 
great novels, the author concludes, but being alive! 


Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


Gift-books 


Christmas Pantomime 


By A. E. WILSON. Illustrated. 
10s.6d. ‘* The one book for Christmas, 
if only because it recaptures the laughs 
of pantomimes within living memory.” 

The Star 


The Boat Train 


Edited by MARY HAMILTON. With 
decorations. 5s. A delightful collection 
of adventures and experiences told in 
first person by travellers in the Boat 
Train. 

Biographies 


One Crowded Hour 


By COUNT BOHDAN K. DE 
CASTELLANE. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
Engagingly picturesque autobiography 
of a scion of an old French family.”— 

Daily Telegraph 


The Railway King 
By RICHARD S. LAMBERT. IIlus- 
trated. 12s. 6d. The first complete 
account of the amazing career of George 
Hudson, the railway magnate, who in 
1849 controlled one-third of the whole 
railway system of this country. 

** Fascinating piece of social and human 
history.”—Morning Post 


°& GIVE BOOKS 


GOOD DAYS. By Neville Cardus. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) ! 


To Mr. Cardus cricket is a branch of the fine arts, and 


| 


GIVE PLEASURE 


his notes on players, matches and the technique and spirit 
of the game are genuine art criticisms. One section of 
his new book is devoted to a day-by-day description and 
analysis of the recent series of tests; in another section 
he writes of famous players like Woolley, Bradman, 
Grimmett, Lockwood and Ranji as other critics write of 
great poets and artists, and in a third, from a consideration 
of the spirit and methods of the game, he weaves an artist- 
cricketer’s philosophy of life. K.S. 


MAN SHY. By Frank C. Davison. 6s. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


The Australian bush is the scene of this story of men 
and cattle. The hero, or rather the heroine, is a red cow 
who, badly mauled and ill-treated by man as a yearling, 
goes quite wild and becomes a “scrubber.” Although 
most animal stories are very much the same, this one is 
written with a distinction of style which raises it above 
the level of most of its kind. Besides the story of the 
cow it presents a fine picture of the Australian bush and 
of Australian cattle men. There is a magnificent account 
of a cattle drive when the cowboys round up the 
‘scrubbers ” or wild cattle, stampede them out of their 
haunts and drive them down to the stockyards. How the 
“scrubbers ” escape after their capture must be left for 
the reader to find out. Eventually the country is all 
fenced in by new settlers and the “ scrubbers,” unable 
to obtain water any longer, are exterminated. Although 
only a story about cattle, this book is oddly moving and 
it holds the reader’s interest until the last page. The 
delightful illustrations by Frank Wallace, the well-known 
artist and big game hunter, add greatly to the charm of 
the book. A. C. H. 


For Children 


Bibi Goes Travelling 
By KARIN MICHAELIS. Translated 
by Rose Fyleman. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
“The pictures and little drawings by 
Hedwig Collin add the final touch of 
attractiveness to this book of Bibi.”— 

Time and Tide 
Bibi 


By KARIN MICHAELIS. Translated 
by Rose Fyleman. Illustrated. Cheap 
Edition. 5s. “Perfectly charming 
book. . . . Completely beguiling.”— 

News Chronicle 


The Adventures of Dan 


the Dog-Detective 
By GEORGE WRIGHT. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. “Dan is bound to prove a 
popular favourite. . . . An admirable 
book to give to a child who loves dogs.” — 
Dog World 


For All 


Dashenka 


By KAREL CAPEK. Illustrated by the 
author. Second impression. 5s. “A 
wholly delightful book about a puppy. 
. .. His drawings are a joy.”—Lady 
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will pardon the passing flippancy), “‘ Our 
bluebird has a black eye!” 

Men have given their genius to the 
breeding of race horses, but only casual 
emotion to the propagation of their own 
race. As Havelock Ellis has noticed, 
by this time we should be breeding 
human beings who do not need to be 
put through the coarse experience of 
the educational mill. 

“Creation by Evolution” is a con- 


sensus by twenty-four contributors. 
The essays include: ‘‘Can We See 
Evolution Occurring,” by Herbert 


Spencer Jennings; ‘‘ Vestigial Organs,” 
by George Howard Parker; “‘ Embry- 
ology and Evolution,” by Edwin Grant 
Conklin ; ‘‘ The Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Animals,” by William Berryman 
Scott; ‘‘ The Story Told by Fossil 
Plants,” by Edward Wilber Berry ; 
“Connecting and Missing Links in the 
Ascent of Man,”’ by Richard Swann Lull ; 
‘““The Human Side of Apes,’’ by Samuel 
Jackson Holmes. The treatment of the 
essays is non-technical so that “‘ all may 
understand.” The intelligent reader 
~ may find his facts here—but if only he 
could be persuaded to do something 
about them ! O. B. 


THE ROMANCE OF LABRADOR. By 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell. Illustrations by D. 
Ross. 10s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


To review a book on Labrador by 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell is almost as im- 
pertinent as it is superfluous. For wine 
such as this needs no “ blurb,’’ no bush. 
Sir Wilfred has here made accessible a 
deal of what was before erudite and 
scientific data, and needless to say has 
informed every page—every geological 
sentence almost one is inclined to 
swear—with his own large humanity. 
It is a noble book as well as being a 
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From Considered Trifies 
By H. M. Bateman 
(Hutchinson) 


a TRIFLES. By H. M. Bateman. 6s. (Hutchin- 
son. 


Every year one looks forward to a collection of Bateman 
drawings, and every year one is amused. It makes no 
difference that those trembling lines and apoplectic faces 
follow a faux pas as inevitably as the night the day, and 
that certain situations can be labelled as Batemanesque. 
Although one can guess at a great deal of what Mr. Bateman 
will give us, and endure with groans the efforts of his 
imitators, there is always some touch which is unexpected 
and betrays a master humorist. Perhaps the secret of 
his success is most apparent, not in the jokes which have 
been worked up to their perfection, but in those little 
sketches entitled ‘‘ Something Seen ’’—just a woman with 
a dog or a man wearing a bowler hat. Here there is an 
observation unequalled by any living humorist, the 
essential difference between Bateman and his imitators, 
and the reason why, year after year, one looks forward 
to his drawings and is not disappointed. 


CREATION BY EVOLUTION. 
12s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 

The tale of evolution is indeed a sad one: man, who 
once had the energy to drag his splendid frame from the 
very slime, for countless years has chosen to wallow in 
apathy. The bluebird which led men through the tortured 
stages of evolution no longer even flaps his wings. It 
might make a melancholy popular song (if the scientists 


Edited by Frances Mason. 
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NESS MONSTER. 
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notable work. It records what has been 
done in Labrador, it is most noble in 
pointing to what can be done, for Indian 
(disappearing), for Eskimo (disappear- 
ing), for settler (needing help). Sir Wilfred breaks his 
book up not into sedate chapters, but into “ pageants.” 
With all the so static quality of Labrador there is some- 
thing so tremendously moving, tumultuous and tem- 
pestuous. Only by isolating the elemental forces which 
make up Labrador and the various human players who 
have swept for a little while across its arena can we be 
brought to realise anything of its majesty. First comes 
the pageant of the rocks—such rock as little Englanders 
cannot dream of. Follow pageants of the Indian (Algonquin), 
of the Eskimo (‘‘ wherever the Eskimo come from, their 
ventures into the Arctic ice fields are really far more 
dramatic than was Abraham’s into the Promised Land’’), 
of the Viking. Columbus, Cabot, Cortereal, and Cartier 
figure next. From the time Cartier planted the fleur-de-lis 
at Gaspé until 1763 the destinies of Labrador lay with the 
French. Follows the pageant of the English occupation— 
and the Hudson Bay Company. The services of the 
Moravian Church to Labrador are acknowledged. There 
are the pageants of soil, animals, air—and the undersea 
pageant, with special attention to ‘‘ His Majesty Salmo 
Salar, the Atlantic Salmon,” and Kings Cod and Herring. 
“Tf Labrador had never made any other contribution to 
the world than her great fishing captains, any real man 
would wisely take off his hat to it.’’ It is because Sir 
Wilfred takes off his hat, takes off his shoes, as it were, 
for this holy ground, a land he loves, that this book lives 
over and above mere letterpress. a 
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FENCING COMPREHENSIVE. By Félix Gravé. 4s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The latest addition to Hutchinson’s Library of Sports 
and Pastimes is a handbook on Fencing by M. Félix Gravé. 
He has concentrated on the foil and epée and given as 
concisely as possible all the details of attack and defence 
which are needed when fighting with these weapons. 


‘ 
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From Men, Fish and Boats 
By Alfred Stanford 
(John Lane) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


There are also full details about scoring, the varieties ot 
equipment, an excellent chapter upon its development 
and a short account of Japanese fencing. In short, it 
contains all the information that anyone is likely to need 
about this subject, and M. Gravé has succeeded in making 
this most complicated sport clear even to those who have 
no, previous knowledge of it. A. R. W. 
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THE MASTHEADMAN. 
Elizabeth Howard, with Mickey Hall, famous 
mas’ , against the sky. 
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From The Sixth New Yorker 
Alb 


um To Miss PICKERING.” 
(John Lane) 


HEROES OF EVERYDAY ADVENTURE. By T. C. Bridges 
and H. Hessell Tiltman. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Here is a counterblast to those who talk of the 
decadence of modern youth and the times in general. 
It was only in 1866, with the institution of the Albert Medal 
for the decoration of civilian heroes, that, practically 
speaking, much enthusiasm was aroused by the perils and 
dangers which the trivial round and the common task may 
entail. Many of these stories are taken from the records 
of the Albert and Edward medals and those of the Carnegie 
Hero Trust, and are retold as simply as enthralling. There 
are stories of coal mines, life-boatmen, seamen, divers— 
the raising of the Egypt's gold is dealt with in some detail, 
as is the attempt to raise that of the Laurentic—steeple- 
jacks, firemen, all manner of industrial workers, policemen, 

. doctors, scientists, wireless operators. Youth is not with- 
out its roll, and there are vivid accounts of out-of-the-way 
dangerous occupations, including of course that of doing 
stunts ”’ for the films. 


BRITANNIA WAIVES THE RULES. 
and Thelma Lecocq. 5s. (Dent.) 


This skittish little essay by Canadian authoresses, 
although vivacious and even a trifle vitriolic, never be- 
comes quite bright enough for its title. It is, one might 
say, an intended exposure of the supposedly English : 
that is, it deals chaffingly with that mythical nation 
of phlegmatic imbeciles all of whose forbears wore their 
insignias upon their sleeves, and which to-day derives 
pleasure only from contemplation of its past. This 
book, although excellent entertainment, suffers from much 
the same misconceptions as the majority of transatlantic 
films which profess to depict, satirically or non-satirically, 
the essential Englishman. Among these misconceptions 
may be numbered (a) that all Englishmen wear spec- 
tacles on noticeably large noses, (b) that all Englishmen 
wear patent shoes on noticeably large feet, and (c) that 
all Englishmen are mentally rather vacuous. One 


By Frances Douglas 


“Come, WILLIE, SAY *CHEERIO’ 


must protest that this is hardly so; indeed, some 
have seen large feet in Japan, or an American with 
spectacles; and in the spring of I912 an insine 
female was discovered in Rotterdam. 

But “ Britannia Waives the Rules’’ provides good- 
ish fun—no more than that, unfortunately. It can 
never be a comic spectacle, that of an author baiting 
not the real fact, but his (or her, or their) own vitiated 
notions of that fact. Usually the attempt finishes as 
a sort of boomerang, the only function of the satire 
becoming its revealing activity against the author. 
Such in this instance is this case. The authors no 
more than flagellate their own idiosyncrasies—it is 
a pity, for, generally speaking, they are less interesting 
than those of the English. GC. 8B. 


THE BUBBLE. By Gerald Bullett. 2s. 6d. (Dent.) 


In polished and witty couplets Mr. Bullett tells how 
young Guy Chevenix took refuge from the vulgar world 
in a temple of pure art and idleness ; how he studiously 
and successfully neglected to write a book ; and how, in 
spite of this neglect, an astute publisher, assisted by em- 
inent literary critics and literary snobs, blew the bubble 
of his reputation to such a size that his unwritten book 
was hailed as an undying masterpiece. Mr. Bullett 
writes with an eighteenth century urbanity and sophistication 
seasoned by a welcome touch of twentieth century naughtiness 
and irreverence. His tilt at literary commercialism and 
snobbery is entertaining and playful rather than destruc- 
tive ; but occasionally his satire becomes bitter, as in the 
following lines : 

“Or shall he be some other kind of crook : 
A breezy bishop skilful to betray 
The master in whose name he draws his pay... 
To empty bellies preaching future bliss.” 

The three illustrations by Thomas Derrick provide an 
additional, and equally witty, commentary of their own. 


From The Bubble 
By Gerald Bullett 
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onl one This beautiful booklet reproduced by the courtesy of the 
“ Daily Herald” was described/in the advertising Press 
as “‘a masterpiece.” With its cover of heavy-gauge 4 
embossed cellophane, it could not have been produced 
but for the unique “ SPIRAX ” method of binding. Yet 
Spirax is as applicable to everyday jobs because o its low 
firm that cost. Its unrivalled smartness and convenience ensure 
greater attention, bigger results. We are the sole 
patentees and manufactures of Spirax binding. No 
matter who prints a job, if it’s Spirax-bound, we do it. 


Send us your booklet or catalogue and let us quote. AND COMPANY Ltd. 
does 


12-13, KIRBY ST., HATTON GARDEN 


SPIRAX Binding 
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TRADITION AND PROGRESS 


€ TO-DAY, the Town Crier is a Tradition. Progress has 

roduced The Press. One may sigh for the old Bellman 
and the “ Broadside"; one may regret that the quaint old News- 
sheet and black-letter Pamphlet are gone; but there is 
consolation, surely, in realising that the modern Press can 
re-create the Past, as well as picture the Present. 


As Photo-Engravers “ The Sun" have reproduced a vast number of 
illustrations for Books, Magazines and Newspapers. The work of 
most of the leading artists and the most popular illustrators has 
been entrusted to us forreproduction. We have been privileged to 
make colour blocks for fine art publishers; our reproductions have 
helped to popularise the masterpieces of the World’s greatest 
artists; plates from our blocks have illustrated Editions de Luxe. 


Book wrappers, jackets, and book plates—all conceivable forms of 
illustration have come through our hands. Engravers by every known 
process, we serve publishers of every type. Many of the illustra- 
tions which you see in the Editorial and Advertising columns of 
National newspapers and periodicals are printed from “Sun” blocks. 


THE SUN ENGRAVING COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Watford Natural Object 
Studio. 


Black and White and Line 
Studio, Milford lane 
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From Café Royal Days 

By Captain D. Nicols 

(Hutchi 


inson) 


EGOTISM JUSTIFIED 


Retreat From Glory. 
By Bruce Lockhart. 10s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


by Vernon Bartlett 


Nobody who reviews a book by Bruce Lockhart need 
apologise for frequent use of the personal pronoun. I 
therefore begin my comments by making a personal con- 
fession. I did not read the “‘ Memoirs of a British Agent,” 
but I shall now do so. That statement is obviously of no 
conceivable interest to anybody but myself, and possibly 
the author, but I make it because it is the sincerest compli- 
ment I can pay to ‘‘ Retreat from Glory.” 

Bruce Lockhart is the justification of all egotists. ‘‘ From 
my early youth,” he writes, ‘‘ I have had an instinctive 
capacity for extracting the full flavour from an experience,” 
and I imagine that only people who think a lot about 
—and perhaps of—themselves possess that faculty. It is 
in many respects an enviable one and it should arouse 
the gratitude of all Bruce Lockhart’s readers. Without it 
he would have written one of those dull autobiographies 
which, within a few months of publication, are removed to 
the ‘‘ remainder’”’ shelves of the booksellers’ shops. 

For most of the period covered in this volume Lockhart 
was living in Prague, first as Commercial Secretary at the 
British Legation, and) then as agent of a British banking 


A FAMOUS PRACTICAL JOKE. 
Mr. Horace ®LOCKADES 
Patt MALL FOR THREE DAYS. 


concern. I became an admirer when [I 

z happened to open the book at a page on 
which he describes his first impressions of 
the Czech capital, for I was delighted to find 
that he, too, had been so moved by its beauty 
—surely unrivalled by that of any other capital 
except, possibly, Stockholm. But it is a 
platitude that beauty palls, and I did not see 
how Lockhart was going to- write a fascinating 
book about so well-behaved and respectable 
a people as the Czechs. 

To my mind he has done it: There is a 
great deal of anecdote which would be mere 
tittle-tattle if recounted by ninety-nine authors 
out of a hundred. M. Benes is one of the 
cleverest and most successful statesmen in 
Europe. Sir George Clerk, now British Am- 
bassador in Paris, looks so much like Holly- 
wood’s conception of a diplomat that it is 
difficult to realise he is, in fact, a very valuable 
public servant. But long descriptions of games 

' of tennis even with two such distinguished 
players ought to be infernally boring. And 
yet they are not. For Bruce Lockhart tackles 
life with a generous enthusiasm that well em- 
phasises the difference between egotism and 
selfishness. Everybody tells him that he is an 
egotist, but nobody could pretend that he is 
selfish. His lavish habits so often put him in 
the hands of moneylenders that those of us 
who worry over the most modest overdraft 
are amazed how, after so many ups and downs, 
he still retains a zest for life. 

“ Retreat from Glory”’ has three things to 
recommend it. It is very well written—some 
of the descriptions of fishing holidays are quite 
worthy of Major J. W. Hills, and that is high 
praise. It is a frank portrait of an engaging 
personality. And it is a remarkably illumin- 
ating study-of:.the slow decay of culture, hope 
and decency in Central Europe. Nobody, for 
example, has done more to explain German 
bitterness against France than Bruce Lockhart 
in his few pages on the occupation of the 
Ruhr. 

On the other hand it is a sad book, for the 
author is a disappointed man. It leaves one 
with the fear that even Bruce Lockhart may 
one day grow better. 


From Britannia Waives 


BAaTH—WHERE PEOPLE GO AFTER 


ules HEAVY DRINKING BOUTS (THESE 
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From 


Commoners and Me 
de “Massey 


H.R.H. the 
(Blackie) 


‘KINGS, COMMONERS AND ME. By Gertrude Massey. 
7s. 6d. (Blackie.) 

It is one of Gertrude Massey’s treasured memories that 
she once bumped heads with Queen Alexandra, ‘‘ none 
too gently,” when they stooped together to pick up some- 
thing from the floor. But though she tells her story 
modestly, it is evident that she had gigantic obstacles to 
surmount before she was qualified to bump heads with 
royalty. Her father died when she was still a very young 
art-student, leaving the family practically penniless; and 
-she was compelled to earn a living by painting pretty- 
pretty picture post cards and selling them to tradesmen. 
Her difficulties were increased by Victorian prejudice 
against young ladies going in seriously for art, and she 
gives an amusing description of the furtive methods they 
“were forced to adopt in order to study from the nude. By 
.a stroke of good fortune she was at last commissioned to 
paint the portraits of a prominent man and his family. 
Before long society people were flocking to her studio, 
and soon she was painting miniatures and full-size portraits 
-of kings and queens, their children and their pet dogs. 


‘THE DEATH OF THE DRAGON. By J. B. Morton. Illus- 
trated by George Morrow. 6s. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Mr. Morton has tried his hand (or should it be wand ?) 
in a new field. Now the fairy tale is one of the most difficult 
forms of that most difficult art of the conte. We cannot 
-expect Mr. Morton quite to convince, hold us, enthral and 
transport us every time. And these are difficult days for new 
fairy tales—new lamps for old, we continually cry, but 
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fairy tales, no. Let the old remain and, for novelty, 
give us the fairy tales of modern science! We are far 

“too ‘credulous and not credulous enough. Curiously 

~ one could say that Mr. Morton is nearer the oasis of 
fairy land the nearer he comes to the wastes of 
present day affairs—as with “‘ The Man who was 
turned into a Bluebottle.” Mr. Morrow’s hand (it 
should be wand) has lost none of its cunning. The 
illustrations are not mere bolster to the text, 
but march along with this indeed venturesome 
book. 


FOLLOW MY LEADER: Third Leaders from “ The 
Times.” 7s. 6d. (Arnold.) 


The English essay as a form of literature leads 
a repressed life, blossoming freely only in Mr, 
Beerbohm and one or two others. Yet the tradition 
of the essay still continues, by compulsion in schools, 
though disguised elsewhere. One of these disguises 
is the third “‘leader’’ in The Times and in this 
book, with its preface by Sir John Squire, is given 
yet a third selection of these essays. Having the 
virtue of anonymity, they may be read without the 
favour or prejudice of knowing their authors’ names. 
Being catholic in range and containing that slightly 
academic and mordant wit which we all individually 
hope and believe we possess, they form an amusing 
and companionable book. 

The course of events will doubtless make many 
of the more pontifical first and second leaders into 
stately museum pieces, but these third leaders may 
attain more permanence, for, apart from their merits 
as essays, they are faithful mirrors of the amusing 
trivia which concern us and other curious people. 

G. M 


THE RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN: The Story 
of their Rise and Progress. By G. Gibbard Jackson. 
2s. 6d. (R.T.S.) 


I know a poet, getting on in years, who is a 
walking encyclopedia on railways. I know a bishop 
who always walks the length of a train to study 
(and to bless ?) the engine. I know ...I know 
that this is a book par excellence for boys. Here 
is the history—sometimes comic, sometimes serio- 
comic, sometimes serious—of our railways from the 
very earliest days, from the first British oak rails 
of the Roman roads to the great grouping of 1923—in the 
first instance the book was prepared before the grouping— 
right up to electric 
and underground 
systems. Detailed 
description of the 
working of each 
company is given 
with plethora of 
illustration. Itis of 
course a fascinating 
story in itself which 
Mr. Gibbard Jack- 
son has to unfold, 
but over and above 
this, in this revised 
and rewritten 
edition, his heart is 
as the heart of an 
engine. He never 
flags in his non- 
stop run, of coal 
and iron and the 
Rainhill Trials and 
the ‘‘first railway 
race” and narrow 
gauge—of every- 
thing pertaining to 
our railways. 


WILFRID WARD, AGED 15. 
(Photograph by Mrs. Cameron) 
From The Wilfrid Wards and The 
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Buy your friends their first MINTY Section 


Neo-Craft Sectional Bookcases are designed on purely modern but not extreme lines. The plate-glass 
doors slide freely In chromium-plated runners, which latter considerably enhance the appearance. 
Finger pulls are recessed in the glass, which enable the doors to open to the fullest extent. 


Runners for sliding glass doors Any number of sections can 
and other fittings are of solid be purchased and added to as 
brass chromium plated, making 3 ? your library increases, and the 
them untarnishable. | fw if variety of different combina- 

tions possible is unlimited. 


Prices of Bookcases MINTY BOOKCASES CAN BE PURCHASED BY 
DEFERRED PAYMENTS 
shown above: 


Left hand and right hand stacks com- 
prising sections Fl, Cl, and A2. In 
Oak, £6 100. Walnut, £8 11 6 


Centre stack, including Bureau. In 
Oak, £11 10 0. Walnut, £1570 | 


Bookcases on right: 


Left hand stack comprising FI, Cl, Bl 
and Al sections. In Oak, £7 19 6. 
(Walnut, £10 13 0 
Right hand stack comprising Fi, Cl, 
and Al sections. In Oak, £6 7 0. 
Walnut, £8 9 6 


Write for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

containing fullest particulars of MINTY 

Bookcases, including various period styles 
at moderate prices. 


(Dept. 9), 
44-45, HIGH ST., OXFORD 
London Showrooms: 


123, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.w.1 
New Manchester Showroom: 5, EXCHANGE ST, 


for a Christmas Gift e 
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NOMAD. By C. J. McGuinness. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Here is as good a tale of varied action as has been 
published for many a day. The author seems to have 
spent his life looking for trouble up and down the seven 
seas since he first ran away to sea from his native London- 
derry. He has served before the mast in square-rigged 
ships, pearled in the South Seas, mixed in highly dubious 
affairs in China, and, quite incidentally, deserted from the 
Navy and the Army in tum within a single year. 

Captain McGuinness takes a kind of racial pride in his 
inconsistencies. During the War he fought both as a 
sailor in the North Sea and as a soldier in the Cameroons 
—with an attempt at enlisting as a rebel under De Wet 
in between. Yet he was in the thick of the guerrilla fighting 
against the Crown in Ireland, and it was he who smuggled 
in several cargoes of arms and ammunition from Germany 
through the British blockade. Later, as a rum-runner, 
he deliberately wrecked a coastguard cutter of the U.S. 
Navy with her crew. And in the same week he was 
offered the Congressional medal in gold by the Secretary of 
the Navy for his services in the Byrd Antarctic expedition ! 

However little sympathy one may feel for the author’s 
motives, there is no denying the absorbing quality of his 
book. Though he disclaims any writing ability, it is 
hard to believe that his straightforward style cames from 
a prentice hand. And if the narrative has been slightly 
coloured for the sake of artistic effect, Captain McGuinness 
is probably unaware of it. BF. Cc. 


WESTWARD ‘IN THE “ MERMAID.” By Percy Wood- 
cock. » Illustrated by Savile Lumley and Victor Cooley. 3s. 6d. 
net. (Nelson.) 

This is a splendid tale. In addition it is a book full of 
love of the sea and knowledge of the sea and ships. The 
“storm scene” is as well done as the ship is handled. 
It is a great service that so realistic—and unsensational— 
a story should appear in the “ Britannic”’ Series. Of 
course, if Mr. Hilton had known what adventures of kid- 
nappings and secret treasure and so on lay before him 
and his son Jack (with friend David), it is doubtful if he 
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THERE WAS AN OLD PARSON 


Book NAMED BEAUCHAMP 
Edited by Langford Read WHO WOULD LECTURE HIS 
(Cobden-Sanderson) 


FLOCK AND BESEAUCHAMP. 

“THey MUST LEARN THEIR 
LETTERS, AND BOW TO THEIR 
BETTERs !” 

(He saip), “ AND I'm GOING TO 
TEAUCHAMP |” 


would have chartered the yawl. Lucky for boys in 
general he did not know. So with the train journey 
to Yarmouth, during which our protagonists en- 
counter an entertaining old man with his grandson 
Tom (poor Tom is being rescued throughout the 
book), there begins a tale which is the reverse of 
stale, flat and unprofitable—for the boys get various 
rewards and monies. “‘ ‘ Eight hundred and thirty- 
three pounds six and eight,’ said David slowly.” 


THE FIRESIDE BOOK. Selected and arranged by 
Arthur Stanley. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 

In racing parlance, one might be tempted to 
describe this book’s stock as Select Readings out of 
Most Anthologies. But then every literary filly which 
canters under the name of Anthology starts with a 
handicap. The shorter the course, the fewer will 
be the backers; the longer the course, the more 
the backers, but the fewer it will wholly satisfy. 
Like every anthologist, Mr. Stanley faces long odds ; 
whether his filly is placed or runs home with field 
is a purely personal matter. 

In the prose veins, the filly has corpuscles from de 
Quincey, Hannah More, Priestley and Pliny, to 
mention only a few; in the poetic veins, D. H. 
Lawrence, Charlotte Mew and Swinburne are repre- 
sented with others. There is nothing wrong with 
the filly’s stock, save perhaps that there are too 
many sires and dams without enough of each. The 
tail is a surprise indeed; for there we are able to 
read the B.B.C,’s grand Good Night. It may bring 
lumps to the throats of some, others will wish that 
this graceful filly had suffered her tail to be docked. 


G. M. 
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ALL ABOUT BIRDS. By W. S. Berridge. 7s. 6d 
(Harrap.) 


Specials,’ ‘‘ Strictly Fresh,” “‘ Guaranteed Fresh,’’ 
“Fancy Eggs,’ ‘‘ Good Boilers,” ‘“‘ Good Fryers,” 
“ Guaranteed Local Fresh,”’ “‘ Eastern Eggs,” ‘‘ Good 
Eggs’ and “ Eggs”’ are ten of the sixteen classifica- 
tions in which eggs may be ranged, though after 
reading this list the uninitiated may well give :a 
shudder at the thought of a mere egg. This is a 
typical example, taken from the chapter on ‘‘ Domestic 
Birds,” of the many curious, delightful and out-of-the- 
way pieces of information contained in Mr. W. S. 
Berridge’s charming book on birds. Most people, 
‘also, are unaware that the kingfisher is the only bird 
that can run backwards swiftly, though what use this 
accomplishment is to it the author does not tell us. 
Again, in the chapter on “ Beaks,” we learn why birds’ 
beaks vary so greatly in size and shape. Unlike our 
own noses, each beak has been specially designed by 
Nature for a different use, and for its own purpose 
it is invariably an admirable instrument. Even the 


From Scolt Head Island 
By J. A. Steers 
(Heffer) 


From Nature Smiling Through 
By H. W. Shepheard-Walwyn 
(Hutchinson) 


From All About Birds 
By W. S. Berridge 


(Harrap) 


An Earer, or Gaeat WHITE HERON. 
The bird that yields the beautiful plumes which w 
once in great demand for decorating ladies’ hats. 


pelican’s beak, comic as it is, has been specially designed 
for a certain kind of fishing, and the puffin finds his 
brightly coloured beak a considerable help in courtship. 
But apart altogether from this sort of odd, amusing and 
miscellaneous information, the author, writing in a simple, 
clear and straightforward style, really does tell us, as he 


promises, “ all about birds.” 


His book contains an ex- 


cellent account of practically all the different varieties of 


Basy LeEverRetTs In THEIR “FORM.” 
(Photo: John Kearton.) 


birds, where and how 
they breed, their 
appearance, their 
general habits and in 
what countries they 
are to be found. 
There are two most 
interesting chapters 
on “ Migration ’’ and 
“The Courtship of 
Birds,”’ and there is 
even a chapter on 
“Extinct Birds.’’ 
The numerous photo- 
graphs with which 
this book is illus- 
trated are beautifully 
reproduced. For 
boys and girls of all 
ages who are keen 
on birds a_ better 
Christmas present 
could hardly be 
devised than this 
book. A. C.H. 
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THE ESSENTIAL AND THE 
INCIDENTAL 


Windfalls. 


By Sean O’Casey. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


by Samuel Beckett 


What is arguable of a period—that its bad is the best 
gloss on its good—is equally so of its representatives taken 
singly. A proper estimate of Moliére as master of prose 
dialogue depends largely on a proper estimate of him as a 
very humdrum practitioner of the alexandrine—éeste for 
example ‘‘ La Princesse d’Elide,”” where the passage from 
the latter to the former vehicle is one of the great reliefs 
in literature. Similarly to Chaplin’s comic via his 
miévre, Eisenstein’s cinematography via his Moscow copy- 
book. : 

This is the interest of ‘‘ Windfalls ’’—that by its juxta- 
position of what is distinguished and what is not, the 
essential O’Casey and the incidental, it facilitates a defini- 
tion of the former. The volume comprises two sections of 
verse, a squib on the recruiting campaign in Ireland, four 
short stories, of which three represent “‘ an effort to get rid of 
some of the bitterness that swept into me when the Abbey 
Theatre rejected ‘ The Silver Tassie,’’’ and two one-act 

‘knockabouts. It is in these last that Mr. O’Casey comes 
into his own, and with a distinctness that would be less 
vivid if he had contrived to get there more quickly. 


Mr. O’Casey_ is a master of knockabout in this very 
serious and honourable sense—that he discerns the principle 
of disintegration in even the most complacent solidities, 
and activates it to their explosion. This is the energy of 
his theatre, the triumph of the principle of knockabout in 
situation, in all its elements and on all its planes, from 
the furniture to the higher centres. If ‘‘ Juno and the 
Paycock,”’ as seems likely, is his best work so far, it is 
because it communicates most fully this dramatic dehis- 
cence, mind and world come asunder in _ irreparable 
dissociation—‘‘ chassis’ (the credit of having readapted 
Aguecheek and Belch in Joxer and the Captain being inci- 
dental to the larger credit of having dramatised the slump 
in the human solid). This impulse of material to escape 
and be consummate in its own knockabout is admirably 
expressed in the two “sketches”? that conclude this 
volume, and especially in ‘‘ The End of the Beginning,” 
where the entire set comes to pieces and the chief character, 
in a final spasm of dislocation, leaves the scene by the 
chimney. 

Beside this the poems are like the model palace of 
a dynamiter’s leisure moments. ‘‘ Walk with Eros,” 
through the seasons complete with accredited poetic 
phenomena and emotions to match, is the ne plus ultra 
of inertia, a Walt Disney inspected shot after shot on the 
celluloid. The influences of nature are great, but they do 
not enable the disruptive intelligence, exacting the tumult 
from unity, to invert its function. A man’s mind is not a 
claw-hammer. 

The short stories have more jizz, notably (characteristi- 
cally) that on the dissolution of Mollser, the consumptive 
girl who had such a good curtain in “‘ The Plough and the 
Stars.” Mr. O’Casey’s admirers will give him the credit 
of allegorical intention in ‘‘ 1 Wanna Woman.” 

But the main business, when at last it is reached, 
obliterates these preliminaries. And no reader so gentle 
but must be exalted to forgiveness, even of the prose poems 
in “Second Fall,” by the passage in ‘“‘ The End of the 
Beginning,’’ presenting Messrs. Darry Berrill and Barry 
Derril supine on the stage, ‘‘ expediting matters’ in an 
agony of calisthenics, surrounded by the doomed furniture. 
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THE LABORATORY : 


Its Place in the Modern World. 
By STARK MURRAY, 8.Sc., M.B., Ch.B. 


“ Very readable, and is recommended as giving a true description of the 

functions and personnel of modern scientific laboratories, and indications 

of the type of individual wko is likely to be successful in them.” 
—Universtties Review 
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By R: L. MEGROZ 
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BACHELOR WOMAN’S 
COOKERY 


By MRS. STANLEY WRENCH, M.C.A. 


“300 practical, sensible recipes."—Evening News 


SECRETS OF HAPPINESS 


By WILFRID NORTHFIELD (3rd Imp.) 
AUTHOR OF “CONQUEST OF NERVES” (6TH THOUSAND) 
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Biology for Everyman. 
By Sir J. Arthur Thomson. o 
2 vols. 15s. complete. 3 

(Dent.) 


by A. M. Barry 


In “ Biology for Every- 
man,” Sir J. A. Thomson 
attempts to unify and to 
condense the whole of his 
knowledge of biological mat- 
ters into a form and size that 
will simultaneously appeal to 
the would-be scientist and to 
the religious devout, as well 
as to the purses of both of 
them. This he has been un- 
able to achieve, and no 
wonder. Our present know- 
ledge of biology does not 
permit of unification, and in 
a book that is “free from 
technicalities,” the task must 
always remain impossible. Not even the author’s 
didactic account of evolution, as if he was relating the 
history of the Wars of the Roses, will enlighten his own 
or his reader’s ignorance on the essential mechanism 
of that process. The writers of popular works on 
biology too often forget that the relation of Darwin 
to biology is not the same as that of Newton to 
mechanics. 

I cannot understand for whom this book is intended— 
which of my non-scientific friends represents the Every- 
man to whom it is addressed. Who, for instance, cares 
to know that “ there are substances called proteins, built 
up of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen, usually 
with a little sulphur and sometimes with a little 
phosphorus,” when this is practically all the account he 
gets of them? It would be as profitable for me to 
learn the names of the streets in New York, pleading 
an interest in geography, as for one who is not a bio- 
logist to seek enlightenment in the volumes under 
discussion. 

There is a mass of information here, mostly as accurate 
as can be expected in a popular work, but whom can 
it inform, and for what purpose? It is too slight to 
educate or to interest, and the prose style is flat and 
colourless. Can a style that writes: ‘‘ when the cortex 
of the forebrain began to come to its own ”’ be described, 
as it is on the publisher’s jacket, as either “‘ delightful ”’ 
or “ lucid” ? 

But “ Biology for Everyman”’ has, after all, one 
merit. In its two volumes of one thousand six hundred 
pages the publishers present over six hundred and fifty 
thousand words all for fifteen shillings. Here is a real 
bargain—three thousand six hundred words for a 
penny. But reckoned on this basis The Times for 
twopence is an even better one. 


By Captain G. C. 
(Heinemann) 


PLAYING THE LIKE. 
By Bernard Darwin. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Darwin is not only an eminent golfer himself and 
a friend of eminent golfers; his knowledge of the facts 


From Mammals of S. W. Africa 
Shortridge 


HARTMANN’S MOUNTAIN ZEBRA 
(HiPPOTIGRIS HARTMANN) 
Swakopmuno DistTricr. 

(By courtesy of C. Schulte.) 


and technique of golf is supplemented and enhanced by 
his insight into the spirit of the game and his skill as a 
writer. Golf to him is more than a game; it is an adven- 
ture, an esthetic activity, and a skilled occupation 
demanding a satisfying union of nerve, mind and muscle. 
And he writes of such famous links as Sandwich, Deal 
and St. Andrews with a love which resembles the attach- 
ment of a poet or peasant to his native earth. 
K. S. 


WHY DO THE NATIONS... 
By H. Cadogan. 
2s. 6d. (Stockwell.) 


Here is an Irish stew of a book. Astronomical excur- 
sions and analogies run cheek by jowl with more mundane 
questions. It would be unfair to say that the author has 
too many bees in his bonnet for one book. Too many 
thoughts cannot spoil the broth, at least of propaganda, 
even if one has to be prepared to do a little rendering down. 
Inasmuch as this book gives one “ so furiously ”’ to think, 
it is by no means “‘ a vain thing.” 


ZOO CALENDAR. 
By L. R. Brightwell, F.Z.S. 
6s. (Hutchinson.) 


It is extremely pleasant, and a rare pleasure, to record 
that a book absolutely lives up to its title. Here this is 
indeed the case—‘‘a complete symposium of all that 
happens at the Zoo in each month of the year.’’ The facts 
that are crammed into these pages surpass imagination. 
“Snow ”’ worms, after their journey to England in match- 
boxes, are revived on malted milk, beef-tea and breakfast 
sausage. ‘‘ Daydream,” the Tasmanian porcupine ant- 
eater, has been resident at the Zoo for thirty years, but is 
known to Thursday night visitors only. There are the 
birds attendant as insect-removers on the bigger animals ; 
the Tinamou, which lays eggs of bronze; the Mynah, bird 
linguist and mimic. Needless to say, the elephants are 
not forgotten ; the aquariosities; the human side of the 
Zoo. ‘‘ Walk up, walk up,” is what one must cry at one’s 
lustiest, with the addendum that Mr. Brightwell’s illustra- 
tions are—well, as bright as his writing. gE. -¢. 
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INNS, HORSES, DOGS 


Time 1 Was Dead 
By Cecil Aldin. 25s. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


by A. C, Hannay 


Most authors who have established repu- 
tations as humorists, detective-story writers, 
or serious writers know how difficult it is to 
persuade their public or indeed their publisher, 
to accept anything else from their pens. 
Miss Dorothy Sayers, for instance, has been 
reduced to adopting a pseudonym now that 
she wants to write a novel other than a 
detective story. It is not so widely known 
that artists have precisely the same difficulty, 
but Mr. Cecil Aldin in his autobiography 
gives us a good instance of this. For many 
years he specialised in pictures of hunting 
scenes, horses and dogs. After the War he 
took to drawing pictures of old inns and 
country houses. He had the greatest difficulty 
in getting any of his usual publishers to 
publish them. When at last he got them 
published only one retailer would stock them. 
Although Mr. Aldin does not tell us this, we 
can imagine the smug way in which the 
retailers turned them down saying, ‘ Oh, 
quite impossible. Mr. Aldin only does horses 
and dogs. We can’t possibly sell these 
things.”” However the one small retailer in 
the city who had the enterprise to purchase 
a set of these inn pictures was rewarded. 
He put them in his window and sold them 
straight away. He sent for another set, 
and then another, and another (still we 
observe cautiously ordering only one set at 
a time), and sold them also the same day. 
He then sent in a regular order, and after- 
wards all the other retailers were forced 


to follow suit. Mr. Aldin also tells us that Heroes of Everyday Adventure 
these inn pictures have earned more royalties (Harrap) hour in response to a call for help. 


than any of his horse or dog pictures for 
which he is so famous. 

One trouble from which the artist suffers which the finding a flagrant copy in a shop window marked up as a 
author fortunately for himself escapes is that of genuine “Cecil Aldin,” he went into the shop and 
copying. Mr. Aldin has something to say on _ the argued with the retailer. In spite of the fact that Mr. 
question of copyists. On one occasion, he tells us, Aldin showed another signature on the picture concealed 
behind the faked ‘‘ Cecil Aldin”’ the retailer 
continued obstinately to maintain that this 
was the genuine thing. Eventually Mr. Aldin 
produced his card and then the retailer was 
reluctantly convinced. 

But Mr. Aldin is far too cheerful and good 
humoured a companion to dwell long on this 
sort of episode. Most of his book is an account 
of all the good times he has had—in early 
days in London when he drove a tandem with 
a Shetland pony as leader and a donkey as 
wheeler, in the shires hunting, and now in 
Balearic Islands with a pack of the most 
delightful dogs that one can imagine. Although 
cut off from his lifelong and favourite sport 
of hunting Mr. Aldin continues to enjoy life 
as much as ever in Mallorca with his dogs 
and his painting. 


Wide as Mr. Aldin’s circle of admirers 
already is, this jolly and delightful auto- 
biography is likely to make many new friends 
for him. It is superbly illustrated, not only 


From The Mediterranean in the AN ALEXANDRIAN GRAIN SHIP. with many fine photographs, but with innumer- 
: d (From Dr. G. Contenan: La Civilisation ble sketches f he artist’ tebook, 
Payot, Paris. Editeur) a rom the artist’s note many 
(Cambridge University Press) of which will make the reader chuckle aloud, 
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From Mountains and Molehills 
By Frances Cornford 


(Cambridge University Press) 


CHILDREN COME 


SPECIAL HOME. 
IDLINGS IN ARCADIA. By E. D. Cuming. With illustrations 
by J. A. Shepherd. 10s. 6d. (John Murray.) 

Do you remember “ The Arcadian Calendar’? You 
are not likely to have forgotten it if it came into your 
hands, and when you see that author and artist have once 
again combined, after these many years, to bring out a 
book in many respects similar but in a more serious vein, 
you certainly will not want to miss the opportunity of 
getting hold of a copy. Written lightly yet with accurate 
information, ‘‘ Idlings in Arcadia ” describes the ways and 
habits of birds and other creatures, and will bring untold 
joy to all lovers of the country-side. Humour and the 
earnest investigations of true naturalists are here blended 
in an unusual and fascinating manner, and the book is 


“something different,’’ such as we are always looking out 
for. K. S. 


THE ROMANCE OF ENGINEERING. By A. D. Merriman. 
7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

The author is principal of a large technical school in 
Newcastle. As the title indicates, his book is a popular 
account, treating the history of engineering as an epic of 
human conquest without too many technicalities. The 
opening chapters deal with engineering in Egypt, Babylonia 
and classical antiquity. From this the author proceeds 
to the modern conquest of sea, land and air, and ends 
with a chapter on tunnelling. K. S. 


ALICE IN ORCHESTRA LAND. By Ernest la Prade. 3s. 6d. 

(Cobden-Sanderson.) 

To attempt to recapture the atmosphere of a famous 

book is a courageous thing, and no failure is more obvious. 
Ernest la Prade however has by no means failed. 

He has turned the orchestra into a Wonderland, and sent 

Alice into it to make the acquaintance of all the instruments. 


THIS IS THE HOUR WHEN THE 


EAacH FROM SCHOOL TO HIS 


From Farmer’s Glory 
By A. G. Stree 


In this way the didactic purpose of the book is 
hidden without losing its effectiveness, and a rich 
store of knowledge is skilfully made impressive. For 
children who already know a little about an orchestra 
there could be no finer way of sharing Mr. la Prade’s 


immense store of knowledge and musical under- 
standing. H. G. 


BALDERDASH BALLADS: Rhymes, Music, Draw- 
ings. By J. R. Monsell. 5s. (Heinemann.) 

At once to cry new “ Bab Ballads ’’ would be far- 
fetched, and to go bouncing along with enthusiasm, 
like Mr. Monsell’s own Benjamin Ball, might prove 
disservice. Time will show. Sufficient that there is 
something new for children from six to sixty. Here 
are improvisations and variations on a good many 
themes. ‘‘ Two by two, two by two, The beasts went 
into the Ark,’’ Mr. Monsell remusics. Strephon and 
Chloe—‘‘ That’s her in Watteau dress; Her lamb, 
too, I might mention ’"—he rehabilitates, if not 
exactly redresses. He does redress time’s obloquy. 
My own favourite, which I am already warbling, 
getting myself perfect for Christmas, is ‘‘ The Cabin 
Boy His Mother’s Joy ’—an O so Monsellian variant 
of the cannibalistic ballad. The poor boy catches a 
shark to save his own skin. In its maw are found 
beans and sardines, ham, pots of jam and two pounds 
ten in gold. Eventually the boy gets back to his home 
(sweet home) again—minus of course the two pounds 
ten. Davey Jones, companion in distress and canni- 
bal-that-would-have-been, saw to that. In this maw 
is store for all, of impeccable drawing, of bright 
ditties, of witty and humorous verse. We know there 
was a catch about new lamps for old—but this is the 
exception that proves the rule. 


A WOOD ENGRAVING 
BY GWENDOLEN 


y 
(Faber & Faber) 
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TREATISE ON RIGHT{AND WRONG. 
10s. 6d. (Kegan Paul.) 


One’s first impression after reading this book is that 
Mr. Mencken has derived a lot of fun from writing it. He 
has slapped a great many faces, and attempted to under- 
mine a number of reputations. In particular he attempts 
to undermine the reputation of any religion that might 
lay claim to a corner in ethical precepts. From the Code 
of Hammurabi to the teachings of the latest new-fangled 
sect, the fundamental laws, he insists, have been the same. 
In Babylon thousands of years ago; in the agora hundreds 
of years ago; round the totem-pole or the head-hunter’s 
camp-fire, men have agreed on five main ethical principles : 
““Thou shalt not com- 
mit murder, theft, 
trespass, adultery, nor 
bear false witness.” 
These principles, he 
adds, which are the 
foundation of all ethics, 
have really nothing to 
do with religion., Reli- 
gions, as he is at pains 
to point out, have 
merely shown their 
adherents to be incon- 
sistent. Prophets, 
priests and kings have 
usually had an eye to 
the main chance. 
Plato, he tells us, is 
muddled; Augustine 
never makes up his 
mind ; Aquinas merely 
adapted Christianity 
to the Nichomachean 
ethics. Anyhow it 
was all in the code of 
Hammurabi. 

As we may expect 
from its author, the 
book is not without its 
many touches of 
humour and its share 
of sarcasm. It also 
represents a vast 
amount of reading and 
analysis. On the sub- 
ject of free-will he 
shows a fine power of 
analysis and argument. 
On the Jewish religion 
a very wide reading 
On modern American 

sects he is at his most 


By H. L. Mencken. 


From I{dli in Arcadia 
BYE. 


witty. : D. Cuming 
Happily, both for (John Murray) 


him and for us, we do 

not live in an age in 

which, inconsistent and stupid as it may be, men 
could be burnt at the stake for much less than he has 
written in this treatise. It is a book for everybody who 
is interested in ethical problems, whether personally or by 
profession. 

H. G,. 


CONVERSATIONS IN THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. By 
Helen E. Legge. 7s. 6d. (Scholartis Press.) 


This book is an attempt to make a “ pill’’ palatable to 
young people of school-leaving age and to “ older readers 
whose practical duties give them little time for study.” 
It is a discussion on religion, thrown into the form of con- 
versations between an elderly professor, his sister, Lady 
Miriam, two girls who are staying with them, and various 
other people who flit in and out of the collegiate scene. 
The talks pleasantly cover a variety of topics, scientific, 


literary, social, and general, and much information is 
incidentally imparted. But they lead in the end to a 
defence of Christianity, and the point which the writer 
most stresses is the failure of egoism to bring joy or satis- 
faction to the individual. The ‘ parts”? can only be 
understood, and can only be vital, as they are related, with 
a sculptor’s “ shaping activity,’’ to the Whole. 


GERALD. By Daphne du Maurier. 10s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


Gerald ”’ is an altogether delightful book. Du Maurier 

lives again with all his charm, his sense of fun and his easy 

brilliance. There is a 

natural touch of pride 

for the father in the 

writing of his daughter, 

but no merely. wide- 

eyed hero-worship. It 

is frank and fair, re- 

vealing the foibles of 

du Maurier’s character 

as well as the story of 

his triumphs. He could 

be a humbug in a 

pleasant way; he was 

fussy about his health. 

Success came to him 

easily and he enjoyed 

-' it to the full, But 

underneath it all lay 

a depth of feeling that 

could only belong to a 

fine character. Spoilt 

* though he was as a 

child, spoilt though he 

remained, the long 

series of successes at 

Wyndham’s never 

turned his head. He 

had too much of the 

French in him to be 

without cynicism, too 

| much humour to take 
himself too seriously. 


H. G, 
TONGUE PIE. 
| By Peter Belloc. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


Cockney is a fascin- 
ating dialect and sea 
terms are picturesque, 
but Mr. Belloc has used 
far too much of both 
in ‘ Tongue Pie.’’ The 
greater part of his 
stories are told in 
the words of Joe, a hoary sailor with a limited vocabulary 
and a liking for beer by the pint, so that we read on every 
page that he emphasised his remarks by banging a pint pot 
on the counter or some similar gesture. The difference 
between Continental gesture and its equally animated 
Cockney counterpart is that Cockney gesture arises from 
an inability to find adequate expression in words, whereas 
the Continental gesticulates as an accompaniment and a 
refinement of what is already expressed in words. Banging 
pint pots may have been very useful to Joe to emphasise 
a point in ‘‘ The Crooked Billet,’’ but it does not help to 
emphasise his narrative in print. 

The literary style and absence of philosophical or 
psychological digressions throw the book entirely on its 
subject matter for interest and excitement. In this respect 
it is well supplied, for the author has collected some most 
extraordinary stories from a strata of society whose life is 
almost unknown to the polite world. ic. 


Mr. SHEPHERD'S RAVEN 
Euiza ELWAH. 
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IN LIGHTER 

MOMENTS : 
A Book of 
Occasional 
Verse and 
Prose. By 
John Samp- 
son. 7s. 6d. 
(Liverpool 
University 
Press.) 


Others be- 
sides his one- 
time confréres 
and acquaint- 
ances will 
welcome these 
posthumous 
papers from 
the pen of the late John Sampson. This unpriced, and fre- 
quently “ priceless,’’ volume contains within its attractive 
covers a miscellaneous collection, both in prose and verse, of 
those jeux d’esprit with which this great librarian, fine 
scholar, tsiganologue and most lovable of men beguiled his 
own leisure hours and enriched those of all with whom he 
came in contact. Whether it was a nonsense poem, a 
parody, an ‘‘ epithalamium ”’ in the rhyming slang, a gipsy 
story, an occasional piece proper or a translation that he 
set about composing, each and every one of these pieces 
carries the stamp of a genial, richly humorous personality, 
and bears witness to a life as blest in its human contacts as 
it was full of industry. The labour of love on the part of 
the compilers of this diverting volume deserves, and can 
hardly fail to secure, recognition far beyond the circle of 
those who knew and loved the author in his long years as 
Librarian of Liverpool University. 


From Bridge Without Sighs 
By Reginald Arkell 
(Herbert Jenkins) 


Jeb 
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The Minor Pleasures of Life. 
By Rose Macaulay. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


The Major Pleasures of Life. 
By Martin Armstrong. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


by Edward Crankshaw 


Crying over spilt milk is one of the first vices we are 
warned against in childhood and the last ever to be 
relinquished in old age. It is 
certainly easier to wean drunkards 
from the bottle, opium smokers 
from the pipe and wife-beaters 
from whatever is the implement of 
their odd hobby than the average 
man or woman from those orgiastic 
tears shed over the corpse of the 
what-might-have-been. For the 
victims of the more spectacular 
vices there is always the possibility 
of religious salvation, but to the 
minor diseases of the will the 
militant revivalist devotes as little 
solicitude as his brother, the body 
doctor to the common cold. 

One should of course take things 
as they come and for what they 
are: one should ; but it is pleasant 
to weep a little over these two 
anthologies, especially Mr. Arm- 
strong’s. Miss Macaulay, one feels, 
would not mind. So deep is her 
understanding of human frailty, 
transfiguring many a secret vice by 
labelling it a minor pleasure, that it 


From There Was a Moon 
By Hugh E. Wright 
UJohn Lane) 
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is a little surprising that she has not a line or two about this 
very problem of the spilt milk. ‘‘ Crying over spilt milk ”’ 
would have gone very well with some of her headings : 
“ Taking Umbrage,”’ Being Flattered,”’ “‘ Giving Advice,” 
““ Malice,” “‘ Deploring the Decadence of the Age,” “ Play- 
going,” ‘“‘ Making a Fuss,” ‘‘ Showing Off” and so on. 

Actually Miss Macaulay has spilt very little milk. She 
has her own very distinguished individuality, and when 
her name is printed on a book one knows what to expect. 
Her minor pleasures are diverse and innocent and she has 
unearthed a quantity of delightful passages to give them 
point—mostly, as would be expected, from the seventeenth 
century. It may not be a very good anthology of minor 
pleasures, but it is a charming anthology of Miss Macaulay’s 
tastes which, within their limits, are highly satisfactory. 

Really the trquble is in the partnership. What Mr. 
Armstrong seems to regard as minor pleasures Miss 
Macaulay seems to think of as major ones. The result is 
that some of the greatest and oldest pleasures are untouched. 
There is, for instance, nothing at all about sport in Mr. 
Armstrong’s book. Miss Macaulay gives ‘‘ Catching 
Animals”’ as a minor pleasure, but her quotations are 
chiefly concerned with ancient eyewitness accounts of 
such exotic pastimes as turning turtle and hypnotising 
dragon. Plenty of fine prose has been written about fox- 
hunting, wild-fowling, shooting, falconry, mountaineering, 
sailing, travel, gardening, even conversation, all major 
pleasures which Miss Macaulay has quite rightly left to 
Mr. Armstrong. He however is unfortunate enough to know 
only nine major pleasures, which must make life beautifully 
uncomplex for him, if a little sedentary. They are books, 
art, love, music. architecture, contemplation, food, drink, 
and nature and the simple life (not even the theatre receives 
a hand) ; all quite unimpeachable, only some of us need a 
little exercise in between the courses. It is not a very 
satisfactory anthology. Miss Macaulay succeeds by think- 
ing only of her own pleasure ; Mr. Armstrong falls between 
two stools. Even his pleasures are treated more as 
interests, and there are some extraordinary omissions. 
To take only one example: neither in books and writers 
nor in nature and the simple life is there a word of W. H. 
Hudson’s or Richard Jefferies’. Jefferies may be a matter 
of taste, but Hudson’s greatness is a matter of fact, and no 
life’s pleasure is complete without him. For all that, if 
the title is not taken too seriously, the contents make quite 
a delightful bed-side book. 


DRAKE WOULDN’T—HE'D JUST LAUGH 
AND GO ON PLAYING. 
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From Flying Section 17 
By Haupt Hevdemarck 
(John Hamilton) 


THE FIRST EDITIONS OF R. H. MOTTRAM. Compiled 
by Gilbert H. Fabes. 10s. 6d. (Myers.) 


;JMr. Fabes gives collations of all Mr. Mottram’s first 
and limited editions, and also of all books containing 
prefaces or other shorter contributions by him. Mr. 
Mottram’s bibliography seems, so far, to be fairly straight- 
forward and simple, for the compiler has only been able 
to make “ points’’ in three of the books—‘‘ Europa’s 
Beast,” East Anglia’? and “‘ Bumphrey’s.” Two early 
essays contributed to a school magazine are reprinted, 
and Mr. Mottram contributes an account of how he came 
to write ‘‘ The Spanish Farm.”’ His first two books were 
collections of poems, issued over the pseudonym 
“J. Margoram,” and published in the years 1907 and 1909. 
“The Spanish Farm ”’ was not printed till 1924. There 
can be few authors of Mr. Mottram’s eminence who have a 
gap of fifteen years in their literary careers. 


1. A. W. 


INTERCEPTED CORRESPONDENCE. Translated from the 
French of Leonora, Countess of Tankerville. 5s. (Sequana.) 

The Prince of Piedmont at the age of seven years was 
told by Gardinal Gerdi! the fable of Pandora’s box. The 
child inquired how all the evils which afflict humanity 
could have been enclosed in the fatal casket seeing that 
. it was curiosity which tempted Pandora, and this evil, 

being already outside the casket, was surely no less great 
because it was the origin of all ! 

This historiette, which concludes the second letter of 
the Chevalier de Boufflers to the Marquis of Lévis-Mirepoix, 
is, as far as the reader of both published and private 
correspondence is concerned, almost too symbolical to 
be good ! 

The letters of “‘ Intercepted Correspondence ’’ date from 
September, 1782 to January, 1788. It is sad, then, to 
read that the Duke de Choiseul conceived the idea of moving 
the Maison quarée at Nimes to the Park of Versailles. 
Steps were taken to number all the stones; but, owing 
to the despair of the citizens of Nimes, the project was 
never carried out. One had imagined that such stratagems 
were confined to later-day Americans; however the 
Chevalier goes on to recount the incident of a man who, 
when looking at a fine country church, asked it if had 
been built on the spot. On the other hand the Chevalier 


THE MACHINE THAT LOST ITS UNDERCARRIAGE. 


has an anecdote about Lord Abercorn when he was com- 
plimented on the rapid and fine growth of the trees in his 
park: ‘‘ To tell the truth,’’ he replied, “‘ they have nothing 
else to 

The wide impersonal range of the Chevalier’s letters 
embraces a theory that the Man in the Iron Mask was a 
minister of Mantua, an essay on the principles that guided 
the formation and arrangement of the Natural History 
Museum at Vienna, and many delightful morsels of con- 
temporary chic-chat. Oswell Blakeston 


DANGER ZONE. By E. Keble Chatterton. 


18s. (Rich & 
Cowan.) 


By writing this volume Mr. Chatterton has filled a 
gap in the naval history of the War. There are already 
numerous books which deal individually with the Queens- 
town sloops and mystery ships, the fleet of small craft 
manned mainly by volunteers and, latterly, the American 
destroyers in Irish waters. But until now there has been no 
detailed narrative of the work of the Queenstown Command 
as a whole to give the true perspective. 

The story of the Queenstown Command—“ the decisive 
U-boat theatre,” as a German admiral described it—is 
of more than intrinsic interest. The use of aircraft apart, 
it is really the history of the whole anti-submarine war on 
a reduced scale. Incidentally, it is also the story of the 
forceful influence of Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly. (The 
Admiral’s invariable greeting to new captains was : ‘‘ When 
will you be ready for sea ? ’’) 

Mr. Chatterton, writing from personal experience and 
first-hand knowledge, has struck so even a balance between 
the general and the particular that his record of individual 
feats of courage and seamanship never obscures the progress 
of the campaign. He does the further service of clearing 
up a number of small war-time mysteries. For instance, 
we at last learn the truth about the voyage of the German 
Aud with her cargo of arms for Casement. The story told 
by the Aud’s captain in book form—long a puzzle—can 
now be labelled as a work, not of fiction, but of imagination. 

If Mr. Chatteron’s pen has wearied a little during his 
final chapters, the size of his massive volume gives him 
full excuse. There is no doubt that his work, beside 
thrilling the ordinary reader, will remain a standard book 
of reference for the naval historian. 
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From ‘*A JUNGLE PICNIC," We each took one of Jennifer’s hands 
By CLIFFORD WEBB 


(Frederick Warne & Co., Ltd.) a 
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From Mountains and Molehills 


By Frances Cornford 
(Cambridge University Press) 


ECHOES OF OLD WARS. By Colonel C. Field, R.M.L.I. 
10s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


It is fitting that a marine officer should compile this 
“ martial anthology ’’ for he has selected battles on land 
and sea without prejudice over a period ranging from 
1513 to 1854. He has selected letters of soldiers and 
sailors which give a far more vivid picture of their re- 
spective periods than those depicted by historians. 

Here is gold and scarlet and blue. Here are muskets and 
cutlasses and round shot. 

Among the highly interesting material he has produced 
are the letters of Major Soutar, of the Marines, who describes 
the first battle of Lexington, the first action in the 
American War of Independence, and that of the French 
army sergeant, Robert Guillemard, who tells how he shot 
Nelson from a mast-top of the Redoutable, though the 
compiler, with scrupulous fairness, quotes Southey, who 
stated in his Life of Nelson that Guillemard was shot 
down by two midshipmen after shooting the English 
national hero. 

Colonel Field quotes that admirable soldier of fortune, 
Schomberg, as saying that ‘‘ the military who served under 
Cromwell were the best officers I ever saw.”’ 

Colonel Field is to be warmly congratulated on this 
compilation which will interest all students of military 
history as well as a large number of those admirable people 
sometimes called ‘‘ average readers.”’ 


GARDENING IN STONE. By Edith G. Wheelwright. Pre- 
face by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. 5s. (Williams & Norgate.) 


The sub-title to this book, ‘“‘ A guide to the upkeep of 
wall gardens and pavings,’’ explains its scope and purpose. 
The preface speaks of the increased interest in rock and 
wall gardens, and points out very truly that these are by 
far the best ways of utilising small spaces. ‘‘ Some folks 
care only for large, showy flowers,’’ says Miss Rohde, 
“but to thousands of us the exquisite colours and 
manifold beauties of rock plants are an endless source of 
delight.” 

From practical experience the author deals fully with 
the making of walls and the shrubby plants needed for 
retaining them ; rock plants for dry walls; flagged paths 


From Mountains and Molehills 
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(Cambridge University Press) 
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My BODY HAS LAIN IN 
SUN-RECEIVING FIELDS. 


and crazy pavings (both snares for the unwary, who 
blithely have them set without thinking of their after- 
care); and, finally, miniature sink and trough gardens 
which have a fascination all their own. 

Very careful instructions are given for the treatment of 
the various varieties of stone gardens, and an exhaustive 
list of plants for each situation, soil and climate, described 
and catalogued. There are eight photographs and seven 
sketches illustrating the text, and an index at the end is 
useful for reference. 

M. P. 


GREEN FINGERS: A Present for a Good Gardener. By 
Reginald Arkell. Pictured by Eugene Hastain. 3s. 6d. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 


Also a present for careless people, who read a delicious 
little poem with an even more delicious little picture 
attached to it, mean to cut it out and take care of it, and 
never do. How many of these neglectful ones will rejoice 
when they see this fascinating little green book, and find 
the long lost and mourned lines which they chortled over 
and then mislaid. 

Reginald Arkell knows all our weaknesses, all our joys 
and sorrows, he knows the cussedness of things in general 
and gardening in particular, as in the memorable two lines 
which finish a poem of instructions on ‘‘ Sweet-Pea 
Culture ”’ : 


“But Gladys, she just shoves them in, 
And, golly, how they grow!” 


He knows all about pests and drought, he knows that of 
a gardener’s many hard jobs “ waiting is the hardest job 
of all,” but he also knows that gardening joy is one of the 
most lasting in the world. i 

The artist must surely be a fellow gardener, or he could 
not make his caterpillars and greenfly, particularly his 
greenfly, express the very diabolic essence of caterpillar 
and greenfly. No one who had not seen a favourite rose 
sicken beneath the load of blight could have put that horrid 
leer in the gloating eye, and have made his fly so repulsively 
leggy! All the sketches reflect perfectly the charm and 


humour of the poems. 


M. P. 


THE SEATED DRIVER TOWERING 
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RICHTH OFEN — 
THE RED 
KNIGHT OF 
THE AIR. By 
Vigilant.” 
7s. 6d. 


(John Hamilton.) 


More glamour 
surrounds the 
name of Manfred 
Richthofen 
than perhaps any 
other fighting 
pilot of the War. 
By .no means 
romantically- 
minded himself, 
Richthofen in his 
lifetime became 
one of the fore- 
most popular 
heroes of 
Germany. His 
scarlet plane was 
a magnet to 
ambitious British 
airmen and his methods were discussed in every British 
flying mess. 

This biography gives as detailed an account as one could 
wish of his antecedents, his exploits and his gradual over- 
shadowing of Boelcke, his hero and tutor in fighting tactics. 
Richthofen’s example, aided by press propaganda, clearly 
inspired the whole German Air Service at a period when 
its moral was beginning to ebb. Particularly interesting 
to war-time airmen is the account of the genesis of his 
“circus ’’—the unit of crack pilots which was moved 
up and down the British front to check our air supremacy. 
The slaughter that began in the autumn of 1916 of British 
flying men in outclassed machines can, however, only 
make harrowing reading. 

“ Vigilant’s ’’ lack of first-hand experience is more than 
counterbalanced by the thoroughness with which he has 
collected his material from a variety of sources. At times 
he keeps rather too near the text of German narratives 
(for instance, when he describes the bombing of troops 
as “merry pranks”’). Also the title of ‘“‘ Red Knight ” 
was unknown on the British side of the lines. But the 
book’s chief blemish is the absence of any form of index. 


D.P. 


From Passenger Ticket 
By Derek Drabble 
(Nicholson & Watson) 


~ BEASTS AND SAINTS. Translations by Helen Waddell. 
) 


Woodcuts by Robert Gibbings. 5s. net. (Constable. 


The well-known medizvalist, Helen Waddell, has 
gathered from the Latin lives of various saints of the 
Desert, the West, and Ireland~some forty accounts of 
“ mutual charities ’ between animals and holy men, which 
she has translated literally and 
simply and has given the title 
“ Beasts and Saints.”” Although 
she has provided such a scholarly 
and delightful ‘‘ Translator’s Note ”’ 
that one wishes it were longer, 
and a bibliography of sources as 
well, yet the particular story of 
saint and animal is too often 
buried under a mass of extraneous 
religious homily which, however 
edifying to an audience of 1034, 
is distracting to that of 1934, who 
are interested primarily not in 
pious actions or ejaculations, but 
in the relationship of man and 
beast. For example, in “ Saint 


and the Fly,’’ there are but a few ane pete ” 
lines given to the service of the (Blackie) 
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creatures and 
many paragraphs 
to the holiness of 
thesaint. When- 
ever the trans. 
lator emphasised 
beast and saint, 
the narrative has 
directness and 
charm, reawaken- 
ing that sense of 
wonder which 
Watts - Dunton 
long ago com- 
plained was 
vanishing. 

It is thirty-four 
years since a 
young New 
England writer, 
Abbie Farwell. 
Brown, retold for 

Care Town. Cape oF Gooo Hope, = Children many of 
the tales now 
accurately 
rendered by Miss 

Waddell, but in ‘‘ The Book of Saints and Friendly 
Beasts ’’ Miss Brown concentrated upon the story, re- 
arranging and even adding to her sources to make this 
effective. Though Miss Waddell has avoided Miss Brown’s 
sentimentality, she has allowed the scholar to overpower 


the story-teller and has forgotten the first duty of the 
artist—selection. 


N. J. O°C. 


A CABBAGE FOR A YEAR. 
By Minnie Pallister. 
With decorations by Sheila Stuart Robertson. 
6s. (Blackie.) 

It has become the vogue to go rustic, to go gardening, 
to go crazy paving. But Miss Pallister has not (if I may 
coin a phrase) gone macaw, or mere mimic. Rather she 
has gone one better than the by no means ignoble rest. 
By going cabbage she was making a virtue of necessity. 
For the nerve specialist ordered her away from the excite- 
ment and rigours of the budding politician’s life—which 
she so vividly describes—to become a cabbage for a year. 
The result of that advice is this book, which is as lovely 
as a cabbage rose. It is a tonic book for all of us who, 
while possibly not quite in the need for cabbage-dom, 
may gain relaxation from such a reminder that there are 
more things upon this earth than our own stupid affairs. 
Miss Pallister really brings before our tired eyes an England 
that persists, in glory of hedgerow and hill, while men come 
and go. She recommunicates the boon her restful (un- 
political) jaunts must have been 
to her. She goes gardening and, 
as she acknowledges, by luck 
as well as by management (which 
she is inclined to under-estimate), 
the backyard, nine yards long by 
four wide, becomes a thing of 
beauty. Complete it is, how in- 
complete without, with rockery, 
and crazy paving. Miss Pallister, 
even in retirement and banish- 
ment, has a genius for making 
friends. Her book is as radiant 
and redolent with good fellowship 
as with the flowers she numbers. 
Needless to say, there is much 
uncommon good sense in the writ- 
ing, good loam. E. C. 


Colman and the Cock, the Mouse, 


A DECORATION 
BY SHeica STUART 
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JEAN DE RESZKE. By Clara Leiser. 8s. 6d. net. (Gerald 
Howe.) 


This is a cheap edition of the biography of Jean de 
Reszke which was first published at 18s. at the end of last 
year. It is hardly the kind of book to defeat scepticism. 
Miss Leiser is sentimental to the point of embarrassment. 
And in the testimonies of pupils which she has diligently 
gathered in for the making of her book, we find the same 
“dreamy consciousness of beauty ”’ and but little sign of 
its quickening effect. Compensation is given when Miss 
Leiser allows Mr. Bernard Shaw to throw open a window. 
His description of Jean’s acting as Otello brings the great 
singer to life. We are the more ready to believe in his 
beautiful voice after learning of the ‘“‘ amateurish inepti- 
tude ”’ of his acting. 

The story of this life begins with the origins of the 
de Reszke family in Poland, the discovery of musical talent 
in Jean, in his brother Edouard and his sister Josephine. 
Few of the present generation can be aware of Josephine’s 
later career as an opera singer. The book is fully illus- 
trated and beautifully produced. 

B. M. 


CHINESE DESTINIES. By Agnes Smedley. 12s. 6d. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


This volume should possess functions of revelation, for in 
its pages is contained the first direct authoritative informa- 
tion about the savagery and cruelties of the ‘ White’ 
reaction—the arrest and immediate execution of students, 
workmen and others suspected of ‘ forbidden’ thoughts.” 
This claim, though extreme, is not too extreme. Many 
of the accounts of poverty, of sufferings, and of widespread 
destitution do not wear that slick air of the slightly fantastic 
which usually denotes that the writer has not in fact 
witnessed the horrors he details. With Miss Smedley it is 
very different. Her writing, though not incompetent, 
moves with a slow and impressive veracity, more or less 
counterpoising the essential character of China, which thus 
receives a sort of inarticulate interpretation. 

She devotes several chapters to the description of the 
little known Chinese Soviet Republic, governing a territory 
far larger than England and possessing its own coinage, 
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army and civil administration. It is therefore of two 
Chinas we read in this document: that of the ancient 
Confucian China, rapidly decaying but “‘ eager to prolong 
its life no matter at what expenditure of human blood,” 
and that of the contemporary China, fighting violently 
for birth. The colour and the veracity of Miss Smedley’s 
report is attested strikingly by the photographs of the 
cruelties and barbarities now widely committed. These 
photographs constitute one of the most remarkable features 
of this undoubtedly remarkable record. €¢ ¢ 


WANDERING IN TASMANIA. By George Porter. 18s 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 


The author of this most informative and friendly book 
is to be congratulated on having the strength of mind to 
realise that ambition that so many men have had and 
have failed to realise—to visit ‘‘ that golden isle across the 
sea.”’ 

He had heard so much about Tasmania that, when he 
retired from business in England, he took ship at once and 
was not disappointed with what he saw. The result is a 
pleasant gossipy book with an admixture of history which 
is not boresome and descriptions of scenery that are too 
honest to be ‘‘ guide-bookery.”’ 

This writing must have been a work of love, fur the 
author is not obsessed by conventions and just dips his 
pen in the ink or thumps his portable typewriter and goes 
straight ahead. He has selected admirable illustrations, 
including that of the tomb of the last Tasmanian chief, 
Manalaganna, and the ruins of that gruesome “ model 
prison ” of Port Arthur, where unfortunate British convicts 
suffered tortures that were so vividly described by that 
great Anglo-Australian author, Marcus Clarke. 


THE MEMOIRS OF A BOOKMAN. By James Milne. 12s. 
net. (Murray.) 


What makes anything the indefatigable Mr. Milne writes 
so alive? Is it his gift of anecdote, of giving first-hand 
impressions, of recapturing this and that personality, and 
recapturing it with a fine art and rapturously. He certainly 
makes every one of his multitudinous names live. But this 


From Mountaineering 
By Various Authors 
(Seeley, Service) 


POPOCATAPETL FROM THE N.E. (MEx'co). 


Cortes crossed this Pass on his great march 
to conquer Mexico City in rgr1o9. 
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might produce nothing more than a mere hotpot of enter- 
taining journalism. And what the book amounts to is the 
liveliest sketch of English literature from the great Vic- 
torians to the present day. Mr. Milne finds with us that 
the ‘‘ spade of imagination has been losing its fine edge,” 
and with it humour and passion in writing. ‘‘ Young 
authors argue, describe, analyse.’’ But he does not doubt 
the sincerity of much that is written to-day. Talking of 
Strachey’s sketch of Cardinal Manning, Mr. Milne inquires 
would the portrait and the judgment have been different 
had Lytton Strachey met Manning. “It would not 
possibly have been done with so much certitude of the folds 
which were in Manning’s character.’’ It is perhaps because 
Mr. Milne has met, has known 
so many of those connected 
with literature that he has 
kept so kindly as well as an 
alert eye. He certainly 
writes engagingly of men 
and movements—with as 
much between the lines as in 
actual words. 


MY COUSIN, F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. 

By Maud Howe Elliott. 

10s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


Marion Crawford’s isa 
name which vividly reminds 
us how transient may be the 
fame even of a worthy “ best- 
seller.” His novels enjoyed 
an immense vogue during 
the closing decades of the last 
century and the early years 
of the twentieth. Now it is 
questionable if they are ever 
read save by visitors to sea- 
side lodgings or hotels, where 
the book. of yesterday linger 
awhile upon the tables before 
oblivion finally claims them. 
This biography however 
does not aim at resuscitating 
Crawford’s popularity; nor 
is it, in any strict sense, a 
literary study at all. Written 
by his cousin, who knew him 
from the age of four, it is 
the record of an interesting 
and varied life. In describing 
Crawford’s youth at St. Paul’s 
School and in Rome, Mrs. 
Elliott gives us glimpses of 
the novelist’s father, Thomas 
Crawford, the sculptor, and 
of other American artists of 
that period in Italy. The scene 
then changes to India, where 
Marion edited a paper in Allahabad, and back to Rome. 
Above all, the volume is a tribute to a gracious personality, 
who was seen to best advantage in the home circle. A 
delightful domesticity characterises many of the letters 
which are here printed for the first time. G. T. 


From Silver Collar Boy 
By Constance Wright 
(Dent) 


THE AUTOGIRO AND HOW TO LY IT. 
Brie. 5s. net. (Pitman.) 


The autogiro has been called the “ missing link” of 
aviation. It is the wingless light car of the air, able to 
take off from and to land in a very small space and almost 
to “‘ stay put’’ ‘in the air. This is the second edition of 
Mr. Brie’s excellent book. He is the*chief pilot of the 
Cierva Autogiro Company and took part in the Royal Air 
Force display at Hendon in the summer of this year, when 


By Reginald 
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the performance of his machine, of the new C.30 type, 
impressed experts and laymen alike. Those of us, however, 
who had seen him demonstrating at Andover a week or 
two earlier, had been even more impressed. The conditions 
then had been more favourable and it was possible to watch 
without distraction. He came roaring along towards the 
enclosure and then stood still in the air while he hooked a 
message from the ground. One expected him at any 
moment to exchange small talk with the mechanic hooking 
the message. It was obvious to everyone that the develop- 
ment of the autogiro had reached the stage when it can 
be put to immediate commercial and military use. Those 
who aspire to fly the autogiro will find this book indispen- 
sable and those who are 
merely interested will get 
much fun from the novelty 
of its contents. 
H. A. J. 


A LONDON CHILD OF 
THE SEVENTIES. 
By M. Vivian Hughes. 6s. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


AND TIMOTHY TOO. 
By Gwynedd Rae. 
7s. 6d. (Blackie.) 


Mrs. Hughes’s memories of 
her childhood in the seventies, 
when London streets were 
silent by night, make en- 
chanted reading. There is 
more pleasure in these one 
hundred and_ seventy-three 
pages than an ordinary dozen 
novels. A family haloed by 
an epoch come to life in these 
pages. The ordinary novel 
has got so far away from life 
that it is no longer amusing in 
its artificiality nor interesting 
in its improbability. Take the 
case of the detective novel 
which makes use of intricate 
scientific mechanism to try to 
lold the reader’s attention. 
In ‘“‘A London Child of the 
Seventies’ a trait of char- 
acter is used not to bring a 
criminal to the gallows but 
to hang a character in the 
family album; and, because 
Mrs. Hughes is an artist, 
her process is by far the 
more exciting. Clues here do 
not recreate some perplexing 
crime, but recapture an era, 
a personality (the oyster 
without a pearl, for instance). 
A magnifying glass is suspected by a little girl of being 
used *‘ to magnify the Lord”! 

There is also a lot of useful instruction concealed in this 
slender volume. What should a fearful person do to be 
secure in a thunderstorm? ‘‘ Draw his bedstead into the 
middle of his room, commit himself to the care of God, 
and go to bed.... No great danger need really be 
apprehended !’’ What should young ladies do on being 
invited out to tea? Sit down to a meal of thick bread and 
butter before starting, in order that their appetites should 
appear elegant. Will a stone break a neighbour’s window 
if it is wrapped in a cloth before it is thrown? . . . 

“ And Timothy Too” is a book about a child of seven 
that would have amazed young Molly of the seventies. 
Authors of Molly’s day did not write of children as if they 
existed apart from creating a moral lesson. Molly would 
be the first to congratulate Gwynedd Rae. O.B. 
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From Mrs. Piffy 
By Norah C. James 
(Dent) 


SHE DUG INTO THE RED PAINT. 
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AN ENCHANTING CHILDREN’S | 
PARCEL 


1 The White Dragon. 


Written and Illustrated by Logi Southby. 2Is. (Rich & 
Cowan.) 


2 People of Importance. 
By J. H. Dowd and Brenda E. Spender. 
Life.) 
Squirrel Goes Skating. 
By Alison Uttley and Margaret Tempest. 2s. 6d. (Collins.) 
* A Jungle Picnic. 
By Ctifford Webb. 5s. (Warne.) 
5 Master Toby’s Hunt. 
By Arthur O. Fisher. 5s. (Country Life.) 
A Royal Cinderella (Royal Flush). 


Retold by Hariette Campbell. 6s. (Oxford University 
Press.) 


7 Happy Families. 

By Harry Graham. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
* Arabella Takes Charge. 

By Susan Buchan. 5s. (Oxford University Press.) 
* Bibi Goes Travelling. 


By Karin Michaelis. Translated from the German by Rose 
Fyleman. 7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


10 Mr. Never-Lost Goes On. 
By A. Turnbull. 3s. 6d. (Chambers.)* 
11 The Adventures of Three Baby Bunnies. 


By Patricia Robins (age 12), and Illustrated by Grizel Max- 
well (14). 5s. (Nicholson & Watson.) 


12 Wonder Tales of Many Lands. 

By Bernard Henderson and C. Calvert. 5s. (Philip Allan.) 
18 Number Twelve Joy Street. 

6s. (Blackwell.) 


by Eleanor Graham 


10s. 6d. (Country 


The ‘‘ White Dragon,”’! from beginning to end, is a delight 
and a satisfaction to the reader—for the printed page, so 
pleasantly planned that it holds the eye without strain; the 
bright touches of the chapter headings and tail-pieces and 
the beautiful illustrations combine to make a truly har- 
monious whole. The unusual treatment of the pictures 
gives an odd effect of lightness with a great economy of 
line and colour. Their reproduction by the Jean Berté 
water-colour method adds considerable interest for those 


who are curious about such matters. The story, too, 
deserves praise, for it is told with dignity and restraint, 
It tells of the adventures of an oddly baffling young man 
who ran away from his throne on his sixteenth birthday 
and continued to fly for longer than he had ever persevered 
in anything before. He learnt some new and strange 
things before he reached it again. 

It is splendid to have another book of J. H. Dowd’s lovely 
drawings.2. There are some perfectly delicious examples of 
his varied talent among these. It does not matter whether 
he is drawing children or animals or peaceful rural scenes, 
he brings the reality before your eyes, for he has so much 
more than merely clever fingers—he has the sympathy and 
intuition to understand and interpret the mood of a moment 
and in a few lines to reproduce it on paper for the rest of 
us to chuckle or weep over. How easy and natural are his 
urchins! For example, that wise young woman of eight 
or so, arms akimbo, her whole body poised to “‘ let someone 


“ THOROUGHLY ENJOYING 4 
GOOD MEAL.” 


Baby Bunnies 
By Patricia Robins 
(Nicholson & Watson) 


have it,” labelled “‘ An Important Person of Experience.” 
And not only are his urchins alive! Some of his Harrow v. 
Eton sketches are excellent, specially number forty-one, the 
long-legged youth with the girl beside him, a world of pride 
and condescension is expressed in the boy’s attitude and 
in the girl’s that consciousness of being one of the elect ! 

Miss Spender has contributed her share to this delightful 
book with her word-pictures of what must surely be real 
children. It needs no prophet to foretell for it a repetition 
of the success enjoyed by their 
first book. 

Nearly every nursery by now 
knows and loves the books about 
the Squirrel, the Hare and the 
little Grey Rabbit. The new one 
this year is almost the best of 
them all. Mrs. Uttley’s story of 
Hare’s chilblain and the fuss to 
get everyone ready to go skating 
and of the fun they all had with 
Hare trying to show off his figures 
of eight and all the little brown 
rabbits skating round the pond in 
a long line will certainly be very 
popular with the four to eight- 
year-olds. Margaret Tempest is 
at her best in these pleasant scenes 
of frost and snow without and 
glowing fires within. 

Mr. Webb takes his readers with 
him on a trip to Africa in his 
latest book* and he paints in his 
usual gay colours pictures of the 
queer birds and beasts and trees 
that he met in the jungle. It 
makes a delightful change from 
the ordinary animal book and as 


Tea-Parrty. 


From No. 12, Joy Street 
(Blackwell) 


such will be welcomed in many 


A drawing by Thomas Derrick. homes. 
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BLACKIE’S GIFT-BOOKS 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CHARMING BINDINGS ARTISTIC COLOURED WRAPPERS 


STORY BOOKS FOR THE HORIZON 


BOYS AND GIRLS LIBRARY 


AN OUTSTANDING 


By PERCY F. WESTERMAN NEW SERIES 
THE BLACK HAWK: The Story of a aly Se 


marine. 


Tall, agit val volumes, well illustrated with text and other 


modern manner. 


net 
TALISMAN: The TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By Stantey Rocers. 
By B. WEBSTER SMITH TINDERTOKEN SCHOOL. By W. R. Henperson. 
SOME GREAT ADVENTURERS. 3s. 6d. net LITTLE TONINO. By Heten Hut and Vioter 
By GUY VERCOE — 
THE CORSAIR OF THE SKIES: The ~ of A BOOK OF GIRLS’ STORIES. By four celebrated 
Misguided Genius. met writers for girls. 
By ANGELA BRAZIL GREAT STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
JEAN’S GOLDEN TERM. An interesting girl's jolly Edited by Dorotuy Kine. 
experiences at a novel school. d the solution of a 
mystery. 3s. 6d. net THE HOUSE IN THE LANE. By Percy F. Naytor. 


By JEFFREY HAVILTON 
THE LUCK OF STUDY THIRTEEN. 3s. 6d. net 


By BESSIE MARCHANT Editor: DAVIDE C. MINTER 


ERICA’S RANCH: A Tale of Colombia. Se: net MODERN HOME CRAFTS. This book deals in a 
highly — way with every branch of modern home 


By VIOLET M. METHLEY crafts. It has been compiled not only for those to 
hi for | 

MYSTERY CAMP. 3s. Gd.net | hours, 

craftsmen and women. 15s. net 


By J. PATERSON MILNE 
THE ADVENTURES OF JIG & CO.: Pa School | MODERN NEEDLECRAFT. This book deals with 


‘ 6d. net every branch of needlecraft in a highly practical way— 
demonstrating by picture, diagram and text those 

By ANNETTE JOELSON methods proved best by the experienced worker. 
THE ADVENTURES OF JACKY come Ye 16s. net 

net By R. M. N. TISDALL 
From the Story by JULIA GODDARD: THE YOUNG ATHLETE. With a | Note by 

The Very Rev. C. A. Alington, D.D. Dean o Dorm, 

THE GOLDEN WEATHERCOCK. 1s. 6d. net late Head Master of Eton. With 16 plates from 
By H. A. BEARD graphs of Athletes in Action. Cloth fom 4 z.. 

THE LITTLE BROWN HORSE. 2s. net 


THE LARGE TYPE CONCISE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. A reset and amplified edition of 
SLAC FLYING SERIES. By F. V. Monx and Tue Concise Dictionary, beautifully printed | 


T. Winter. Illustrated with diagrams and line beautifully clear. With many useful adden 
, Bs. How an Aero e Flies. How the three-column Feseen 4to, cloth boards, 
Airman Finds his Way. Great Stories of the Air. | 7s. 6d. net; Roxburghe, 128. 6d. net ; half-Morocco, 
Exploring by Air. All at Is. net each 16s. net. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


By CICELY M. BARKER THE JOSEPHINE DOLLY BOOK. Mrs. 
THE BOOK OF THE FLOWER FAIRIES. Poems Crapock. A handsome book about a little sink a. 
and Pictures by Cicety M. Barker. With 72 charming her dolls. With 24 pictures in colour by Honor C. 
illustrations of Flowers and their particular Fairies in APPLETON. 5s. net 


colour. With delightful coloured wrapper. 5s. net 


THE JOSEPHINE BOOKS. A series of bqenpitel 
books. Written by Mrs. H. C. Crapocx. Each boo 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF HYMNS. A choice contains 8 full-page superb octeuses plates and — 
collection of favourite hymns with music. Richly black-and-white drawings by Honor C. AppLeton. 
illustrated in colour by Cicecy M. Barker. 5s. net The illustrations are things of real beauty in their soft 

colouring and graceful lining. Delightful picture cover 
and wrapper. 2s. 6d. net each 

RHYMES NEW AND OLD. With 12 beautiful 
coloured pictures by CiceLy M. BarKER. 5s. net THE PRECIOUS GIFT. By Tueopora Wi.son. 

This is an unusual collection of poems, some old and The Bible story retold. With 48 full-page coloured 
rare and some of the present day, chosen by Miss plates by ArtHuR A. Dixon. Pictorial wreeger. 
Barker for special qualities which appeal to children and Picture boards, 6s. net 
have an enduring charm for all. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net 


THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS. EVERYTHING NEW 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. Contains fifty stories, poems, BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ —e. Full J good t things : stoviat, articles, 


rhymes, etc., by favourite authors ond, well-known _ artists. , 20 Is arge verse and d plates and 12 black-and- 

growed pictures in addition to other ill The white PE ny 5s. net 
uals. Reduced from 5s., but retains its > size and 

high standard. 3s. 6d. net | BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONES’ ANNUAL. Tremendous value in amount 

BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL. A great book of a year's reading. of reading matter, stories, poems, etc. 24 pages in full colour and other 

4 coloured plates and 12 half-tone illustrations. 5s. net illustrations. The little ones’ favourite. . net 


Illustrated List of Books suitable for presentation post free on application 
BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 50, OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 
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THE BOOKMAN 
1934 


CHRISTMAS 


From The Spanish Gold Fish 
By Dudley Glass 
(Warne) 


From Wonder Tales of 
Many Lands 
By Henderson and Calvert 
(Philip Allan) 


BIGGER THAN 
THE LARGEST 
BARN-DOOR. 


There are not many hunting picture-books for 
the young, so that this’ may well have a queue 
waiting for it. It is most amusing, and even 
a town child could join in the fun. The odd 
**pack’’ manage to look remarkably odd without 
losing any of their own characteristics while the 
valiant Tommy—who mowed the lawns in the 
usual way—did his very best to make himself 
over into a hunter when he was roused in the 
early hours of a fine morning by young Master 
Toby (age five!). Both pictures and rhymes are 
good and in keeping with the spirit of the thing. 

Hariette Campbell has performed a difficult 
task well in her reconstruction of Margaret Irwin’s 
famous novel “‘ Royal Flush.’* The life of Min- 
ette, daughter of Charles I, makes a fascinating 


HE POURED OUT A MUG OF 
BLUBBER FOR EACH. 


flesh and blood people. 
thrills enough for anyone. 
of Alice by the burglars is rather too thrilling. Many 
children would find it really frightening. 
think, a book to be given lightly to every child. 

This book® has a most attractive jacket designed 
by Mr. Brock which should draw the too-casual eyes 
of the Christmas shopper towards it. 
is the old one of the family suddenly in financial 
straits, saved by the action of a child—in this case 
Arabella—but it is pleasantly and easily told and 
will greatly please the ten-year-olds. 

Last year Bibi was introduced to the Eglish public 
as she wandered over her own country. 
book® she goes to Germany and sees a great many 
quaint and unusual things there. There is much that 
is interesting and instructive in it, but somehow it 
lacks the vital spark which should set the wheels in 


motion and make it real. 


A Z | 


From Mr. Never-Lost Goes On 


By A. Turnbull 
(Chambers) 
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story for young readers. That a princess could suffer 
real hardships of hunger and cold adds something 
extra of romance to a stirring tale of exile and 
conflicting loyalties. 

J. R. Monsell’s graceful illustrations lend an air 
of dignity to the book which is altogether one to look 
out for this Christmas. 

This? is almost a first-rate book for children, but 
a certain sophistication in the author gives it an 
atmosphere of unreality. 
don’t quite give the impression of three-dimensional, 
Yet there is life in it and 
In fact the kidnapping 


The children somehow 


This may come from the 


‘te 


RENE & 


For A PiG@’S HOUSE, IT 
WAS WONDERFUL. 
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The story told 
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A Selection from 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 

By F. W. FROHAWK, F.R.E.S., M.B.O.U. 
Foreword by Lord Rothschild. 

32 plates in colour and 100 illustrations ; 384 pages. 
The work is unique in that it furnishes a complete and 
accurate account of every stage in the life history of each 
one of our sixty-eight species of British Butterflies. !t 
is indeed the first and only book in which are used the 
new generic names prepared by the Committee on 
Generic Nomenclature of the Royal Entomological 
Society. 


OUR WONDERFUL WORLD 


OF TO-MORROW 8 /6 net 


A Scientific Forecast of the Men, Women and World of 
the Future. 


10 /6 net 


By Professor A. M. LOW, D.Sc. 

The author covers the whole field of human activity 
during the next thousand years, from aviation and wire- 
less to education and ethics. The book will fascinate the 
imaginative thinker and provoke the pure materialist 
by pointing out to him his duty to the Future. 


The Best Gardening Books 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 21 /- net 

By RICHARD SUDELL, F.I.L.A., A.R.H.S. 

8 plates in colour ; over 200 photographs and 100 plans. 

“*Up to date and always carries conviction.’’ 
The Listener 


SHRUBS AND TREES FOR 

THE GARDEN 21 /- net 
By A. OSBORN (in charge of the Arboretum, Kew) 

8 plates in colour ; 64 pp. of photographic plates. 

“* Far in advance of any other single volume work that is 
already available.’’—Country Life: 


THE COMPLETE BOOK 
OF GARDENING 15 /— net 
+ J. COUTTS, A. EDWARDS, and A. OSBORN, of 
ew 

16 colour plates; 80 pp. of photographic plates ; 
768 pages. 
“Well worth every penny charged for 

Manchester Guardian 


New and Revised Editions of Important Books 


RAILWAYS FOR ALL 6 /- net 
By J. F. GAIRNS, M.lI.Loco.E. 

New and Revised Edition by J. Kenneth Taylor, Asst. 
Editor Railway Gazette. Fully illustrated. 

“* Authoritative and convincing.’’—Railway Magazine 


SCIENCE FOR ALL 6 /- net 
In this volume some of the greatest living authorities 


eo us fully abreast of modern discoveries and theories. 
ully illustrated. 


THE DAY’s 
OURNEY 


FAY INCHFAWN* 


A new book of prose 
by this popular 
author. 


Complete Catalogue of Gift Books from 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 


The New ‘‘ Wonder Book 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 

DO YOU KNOW ? 5 /— net 
Tells in picture and story of some of the most wonderful 
things in the world—many of them in our own homes. 
With 8 colour plates and about 300 illustrations in tints. 
Picture Boards. 10 x 7}. (Also Cloth, 6/— net.) 


New and Thoroughly Revised Edition 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 

AIRCRAFT 5/- net 
This popular book could not have appeared at a more 
opportune time, for there are at the moment few subjects 
more before the public eye than is aviation. Full of 

ictures of all the very latest types of aircraft. 

Riccure Boards. 10 x 7}. With 8 colour plates and 
about 300 illustrations in tints. (Also Cloth, 6/— net.) 


Addition to the ‘‘ Wonder Book ’’ Series 


THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 

WONDER BOOK 5 /- net 
Charming pictures and stories for youngsters of every 
- With 12 colour plates. Picture Boards. 10 x 7}. 
(Also Cloth, 6/— net.) ; 

Other ‘‘ Wonder Books ’’ constantly brought up to date 


MACHINERY SHIPS 

PETS MOTORS 

EMPIRE WONDERS 

THE NAVY ANIMALS 

The ALL-STORY ENGINEERING 
Wonder Book WONDERS 

ELECTRICITY RAILWAYS 

SCIENCE NATURE 

INVENTIONS SOLDIERS 

THE WILD WHY & WHAT? 


(Exploration and Big (Answers to Children’s 


Game Stalking) Questions) 
THE PRINCE CHARMING” 
COLOUR BOOKS Each 5/- net 


Cloth. 8} x 6}. Handsome design. 
EACH WITH 48 COLOUR PLATES 


NURSERY RHYMES 

FAIRY TALES 

VERSES FOR CHILDREN 

ANDERSEN’S STORIES 
CHILDREN’S STORIES FROM THE BIBLE 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 

THE WATER-BABIES 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 

ROBINSON CRUSOE 

AESOP’S FABLES 

DON QUIXOTE 

STORIES OF KING ARTHUR 

ROBIN HOOD hn i 
ONCE UPON A TIME. children’s Stores trom 


POPULAR 
SCIENTIFIC 
RECREATIONS 
6/- net 
By PROFESSOR A. M. 
LOW, D.Sc. 
Cloth. Fully illustra- 
ted 


‘*A very good book. 
Promising amusing and 
instructive entertain- 
ment.’’—Observer 
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difficulties of double translation, from IL: 

Danish to German, thence to English. 

4 It is a pity, as the intrinsic goodness of 

. the book is plainly to be seen through 
its blemishes. 

This! is one of those curious fairy 
tales that grown-ups invent for their 
children, full of rapid repartee, fantastic 
nonsense and wildest of impossible ad- 
ventures. It is obvious that the author’s 
children adored it, so perhaps many 
other will also. 

This little book is'! good fun, and 
Patricia and Grizel must have enjoyed 
writing itimmensely. It is not a master- 
piece, but there is.enough promise there 
to make it worth while for both author 
and artist to work hard for a few years 
more. Then they may produce some- 
thing really worth while. Good luck to 
them both ! 

An unusual collection of folk-tales are 
collected in this volume.!2 There will be 
something new for many readers. They 

. are well told with a certain freshness of 
style and are a welcome addition to the 
Fairy Tale Shelf. 


The jacket of the new Joy Street vol- by 
ume’ is full of hustle and bustle for the (Jonathan Cape) 
tenant seems to have moved into No. 12 
before the builders had finished with the 
roof! However the tenant’s family don’t seem so very “Nannie.” For a whole year what was real and what 
different from those in the other numbers down the street. was unreal in the Banks nursery and in the lives of the 


So no one need worry about the “ tone”’ being let down Banks children it would be hard to say. Extraordinary 
by the new-comers! Their references are all in order, and things happened; the children floated up from the floor 
they themselves the most charming people. and sat at a table and had tea in space with Mary Poppins’s 
uncle ; they saw the four quarters of the globe, just for a 
glimpse, while Mary Poppins held a compass. They bought 
real gingerbread at a queer little shop which disappeared, 


MARY POPPINS. 
By P. L. Travers. 
With illustrations by Mary Shepard. 
5s. net. (Gerald Howe.) 


If anyone wants an entirely new kind of book for children 
(or, we think, for their elders) let them acquire ‘‘ Mary 
Poppins.”’ Mary Poppins was “‘ rather like a wooden Dutch 
doll. She was thin, with large feet and hands, and small, 
rather peering blue eyes.’’ She seemed to be blown into 
the home of June and Michael and the Twins one windy 
day when Mrs. Banks, their mother, was wanting a new 


; (Gerald Howe) 


but the gingerbread remained. Mary Poppins scarcely 
ever said a really kind word to any of them, but they loved 
her. And then—one west-windy day, with her carpet-bag 
and her umbrella, Mary Poppins floated off! But there, 


me, Za it was au rvevoiy she wrote in a scrap of letter she left for 
<== _ Jane, not good-bye, and the disconsolate children were 


he 2 ; cheered, “ for,’’ said Michael, ‘‘ she always does what she 
says she will.’’ The illustrations are exactly right for the 
(Allen & Unwin) story. 
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WARNE : Books for Lucky Children 


A New Picture Book 
By H. M. BROCK 


THE 
BOOK of NURSERY TALES 


With Foreword by 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 


The artist’s beautiful work, both in colour and line, and Compton 
Mackenzie’s interesting foreword all combine to make a charming 
volume—and what better fare than the good old nursery favourites 
can be given to a child. 


Cloth Gilt, 6/- net 


This volume is a fitting companion to ANDREW LANG’S “‘ The 
Nursery Rhyme Book,”’ illustrated by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 


Price 6/- net 


“CINDERELLA PUT ON THE 
GLASS SLIPPER” 


Reduced line drawing 


THE HAPPY ADVENTURES OF A HAPPY FAMILY 
The 1934 successor to “‘ Little Women” and “‘ What Katy Did”’ 


THE GATES FAMILY 


By ELLA MONCKTON 


With illustrations by 
CLIFFORD WEBB 


Price 6/- net 


A story of a thoroughly modern and up-to-date family, full of 
humour and far above the average girl’s book. It is a happy 
departure from the stereotyped tale, and the author writes in a 
charming and attractive manner. 


THE CATES 


FAMILY 


CLIFFORD WEBB’S 


New Picture Book 


A JUNGLE PICNIC 


Simple text for little people, with 24 beautiful and artistic colour 
plates by the author. 


Cloth, 5/- net 


Mr. Webb placed himself in the forefront of modern children’s 
book illustrators, when he designed ‘‘ The Story of Noah,” 
and ‘‘ Butterwick Farm ’’ last year increased his following. ‘A 
Jungle Picnic ’’ will find even more friends for his lively and lovable 
illustrations. A sample of his beautiful colour work will be found 
in this issue of The Bookman.” 
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SCHOOL STORIES 
The Room in the West ‘we 4 
By Norman Greig. Is. 6d. (Sheldon Press.) 


Blackie’s Boys’ Annual. 
5s. (Blackie.) 


Chums. 
5s. (Amalgamated Press.) 


Seconds Out. 
By L. C. Douthwaite. 3s. 6d. (Nelson.) 


A Hit For Six. 
By T. H. Scott. 2s. (Warne.) 


The Champion Annual. 
6s. (Amalgamated Press.) 


A School Libel. 
By Richard Bird. 3s. 6d. (Nelson.) 


The World of School : A Boys’ Schoo! Bus. 
3s. 6d. (Sheldon Press.) 
by John Betjeman 
School stories, as published every Christmas nowadays, 


fall into three groups: (1) prurient, (2) facetious, (3) adven- 
turous. The 


i From Zoo Calendar BaTHING’s OFF. 
t By L. R. Brightwell 
group does (Hutchinson) 


not come in 


for considera- 
tion here. It 
generally con- 
tains the best 
literature, it 
is sometimes 
written not a 
year after the 
author has 
left school. It 
is strongly 
autobiogra- 
phical. 
“Seconds 
Out” and “A 
School Libel” 
are both 
books in the 
facetious 
class. They 
are by authors 
who are sure 
From Potted London [(N THE caseoFSome Of their sub- 
PERCEPTIBLE. hove 
managed to 
draw lifelike 
characters. ‘‘Seconds Out”’ is a really good boxing story 
telling of the rivalry of two brothers. It is told with a 
subtlety that makes one feel that Mr. Douthwaite, the 


From Adventures of a Teddy Bear ILLUSTRATION 
By Mrs. H. C. Cradock sy JoyYce L. Bristey. 
(Harrap) 
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author, should be writing seven and sixpennies. Richard 
Bird, the author of ‘‘ A School Libel,”’ is an old hand at 
three and sixpennies. In his new book he gets rid of his 
repressions about young men who write prurient seven 


and sixpenny 
school stories. 
The villain of his 
piece is a youth 
who has written 
a novel against 
his old school— 
dashed bad 
form. An ag- 
gressive hearti- 
ness character- 
ises the book. 
But it is read- 
able and, except 
for a rather over- 
emphasised 
sense of honour 
and loyalty to 
the old school, 
it is rather like 
school life. 

The adventur- 
ous or third 
type of school 
story is cheaper. 
“The Room 
in the West 
Wing,’’a 
holiday story 
“A Hit for 
Six,” an en- 
tertainingly 
unreal school 
story for 
prep school 


From Tiger Tim’s THe DiscoveRER. 


(Amalgamated Press) 


consumption, and the school stories in ‘‘ Chums” 
belong to this class. The ingredients necessary are 
a howling cad and a bully, a burglar, a giant aero- 
plane, a rich and mysterious uncle and a couple of 
boy heroes of undoubted bravery. The head master is 
called “‘the Doctor’’ and wears his mortarboard and 
gown on all occasions, and, except for a certain 
moral rectitude in the stories which keep the price up, 
they differ little from the 2d. shockers that come 


out every week for office boys. The most painful 
moments in these stories are attempts to reproduce 


schoolboy slang. I quote from “ Fellow Fags,” one 
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of the stories in ‘‘ The World of School, A Boys’ School 
Bus,” ‘‘ Here, cart one of these ref. books to the Lib. 
for me, will you, while I cart the other. If they get found 
in here to-morrow there’ll be a wunk of a fuss and chapel 
bell’s just going to ring.’”’ This sort of thing is excellent 
for boys to read who have never been to school. But it 
will make an ordinary schoolboy laugh, which is not the 
author’s intention. The facetious school story never makes 
this mistake. 

“The World of School” is a most extraordinary book. 
It contains four novels. One called “‘ Westcote Towers ” 
is a really delightful study of a preparatory school, though 
rather from the standpoint of the matron or the head 
master’s wife. Another, “‘ The Lamb House Plot,” is an 
amateurish story of prep. schoolmasters in love with the 
lovely daughter of the head master. ‘“‘ Fellow Fags’’ is 
“jolly.” ‘“‘ The Three Merles ” is a pious and old-fashioned 
story about a grammar school. I cannot think why such 
an oddly diversified collection is put into one volume. 
I can only imagine that because it is a big, thick book, 
good value in bulk for the money. it will be given by 
unthinking old aunts to their nephews. These nephews 
will hand it on to their sisters. 

: But the annuals show what is happening in the realms 
of schoolboy literature. ‘‘ Blackie’s Boys’ Annual ”’ is the 
most refined. The drawings are, some of them, good and 
only some of the stories are about school. In “ The 
Champion Annual” there is hardly any mention of school 
at all. Giant air liners, giant tigers, giant cowboys, giant 
wireless sets, giant fishes and giant guns and inventions 


—_, 


5 FIRST SHE WAS TOO 
TERRIFIED TO ANSWER. 


From The Magic Mai AT FIRST SHE WAS TOO 
By Frederict. I. TERRIFIED TO ANSWER. 
(Burns, Oates) 


preponderate in its pages, fully illustrated. Both annuals 
show that boys, nowadays, are more interested in science 
than in animals. While both animals and science are more 
interesting to them than schools. 

“Chums,” which still holds for me its old entrancing 
spell, writes in the scientific tradition. Here and there 
photographs of a male film star are inserted. The type is 
enough to send one blind. But, as an annual, it should 
genuinely last a year. 

These annuals make school stories seem rather old- 
fashioned. I think that until someone with a talent equal 
to the late Desmond Coke’s comes along, school stories will 
continue towane. Astory about a secondary school instead 
of the usual slightly snobbish establishment, or better still 
a story about Bertrand Russell’s school or Darlington Hall, 
would add zest to this peculiar form of fiction. 


THE YELLOW TAXI PIG. By Rachel Countess of Clonmell. 
Illustrated by Robert Hartman. 3s. 6d. (Burns, Oates.) 

As you read through these stories you can hear in 
imagination the laughter of children. Really funny non- 
sense is not easy to write, but Lady Clonmell can get the 
maximum of fun out of sheer absurdity. Her conceited 
pig who wanted to be a yellow taxicab with red cushions, 
and was granted his wish by a fairy, provides just the sort 
of humour that appeals to most small children. And the 
other tales in the book—Bobby’s wonderful adventures, 


“ ‘ ‘ the story of Still-as-a-Mouse and the rest, have the same 
vom The Pied Piper of Hamelin ILLUSTRATION ry , 
Sy BY RackHam, Whimsical touch which makes them fresh and exceedingly 
(Harrap) diverting. Mr. Hartman’s illustrations are very dainty. 
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THE STORY 
OF BABAR. 


By Jean de 
Brunhoff. 
7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 
Babar is one 
of the most 
delightful 
people that 
have ever 
crossed the 
Channel. He 
is a little 
elephant, a 
simple and 
melting char- 
acter, whose 
adventures 
are described 
in few words 
and in munifi- 
cent pictures 
by M. de Brun- 


From Tales from BuT THE OLD WOMAN hoff. This is 

Ebony THOUGHT HER way 4% noble book, 

By Harcourt Williams WAS BEST. a certain win- 
(Pitman) 


ner for any 
child from 
the age of three upwards, and genuinely cheap at seven 
shillings and sixpence. 


THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR BOYS (Twenty-seventh Year). 
Edited by Herbert Strang. 3s.6d.net. (Oxford University Press.) 
This Annual is as usual a very good compilation, and 
can be read by the adult from cover to cover. It conveys 
much information which may be new even to that person 
who is necessary for the buying of books—the parent or 
guardian—and it will teach the “ young idea ’’—without 
of course seeming to do so. The school stories are natural 
and, as far as is possible with the inhuman boy, human. 
The dog has its niche in ‘‘ His Master’s Voice.’”” There are 
articles on ‘‘ How Birds Change their Habits’? and on 
“‘ Miracles of Mass Production ’’—a mine of detailed infor- 
mation about ordinary commodities such as rubber and 
wood. There is the story of the making of a newspaper. 
The time, skill and expense necessary to coin a farthing 


From Woolly Bear 
By Shirley Cooke 
(Rich & Cowan) 


LS, 


7 


WOooLty BEAR ARMED WITH A 
COUPLE OF CANS OF PAINT. 


is entertainingly shown. ‘‘ In Hollywood ”’ is as thrilling 
as a visit to the movies. In short, this is an ideal book for 
those boys who “‘ want to know ”’ this, that and the other, 
often to parental confusion. Verb. sap. 


From The Story of Babar 
By Jean de Brunhoff 
(Methuen) 
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BUBBLES ANNUAL: 1935. 
3s. 6d. (Amalgamated Press.) 


School-children who are at the age which prefers every- 
thing to be of the “ twopence coloured ” variety will find 
plenty to keep them occupied in this Annual, which is very 
highly coloured both in story and illustration. ~ 

There are many old-fashioned, exciting yarns about cow- 
boys (and girls), Red Indians, adventures in the jungle, 
pirates and knights of olden times. There are charades 
and games, and instructions for making simple toys, as well 
as puzzles, rhymes and many pages of comic animal adven- 
tures. Little readers will recognise the boys of Mrs. Croc’s 
school, the Bunty boys and other old friends. The Annual 
is packed with drawings and coloured pages. 


BIFFIN AND BUFFIN. 
By Guy Rawlence. With illustrations by D. M. Barber. 


3s. 6d. (Burns, Oates.) 
Biffin and Buffin lived in the eighteenth century. Biffin 
was a high-born pug, who first saw light in a castle. Buffin 


was an ill-treated mongrel, saved by kind, stout Widow 
Mopsom from the cruelty of gipsies. Biffin, who had 
been given to the widow by Lord and Lady Wilks because 
they were going abroad and had trouble to find homes 
for dear Griselda’s litter of puppies, remembered his early 


From Little Dots 


“ How Do You po P” 
(Religious Tract Society) 


THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. 3s. 6d. (Oxford 
University Press.) 


There are some delightful items in this year’s ‘“ Oxford 
Annual for Girls,’ not only the usual crop of enthralling 
stories, school, adventure and other sorts, but articles that 
will especially appeal to the modern girl. Cora Gordon 
has written on ‘‘ Hiking on Horseback,” and A. G. Holman 
gives much useful information on ‘“‘ Camping Out.” The 
open-air enthusiast is liberally catered for, both in fiction 
and articles, and there are four beautiful colour plates, 
besides a host of most attractive black-and-white drawings 
by well-known artists. The volume is certainly better 
than ever before, if such a thing be possible. 


From Biffin and Buffin 
By Guy Rawlence 
(Burns, Oates) 


BIFFIN AND 
Burrin. 


grandeur and was at first inclined to be haughty towards 
Buffin, but Buffin, who was humble and so glad to be in a 
comfortable cottage-home, paid no heed to the pug’s little 
airs, and being much the cleverer dog of the two, soon 
impressed Biffin with his worth. So life at the little cottage 
was a happy one and Mrs. Mopsom loved them both. 
But real poverty faced Mrs. Mopsom after a while, and the 
dogs who adored her were sadly troubled about it. The 
things they did and the adventures they went through in 
trying to earn money were thrilling, but they managed a 
big success at last, and we leave Mrs. Mopsom, in a lavender 
silk gown and a bonnet of violets, the bride of good 
Farmer Gedge, with Biffin and Buffin as pages at the 
wedding. 
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THE GATES FAMILY. By Ella Monckton. With illustrations 
by Clifford Webb. 6s. net. (Warne.) 


This unconventional and very attractive family lives in 
a very ugly house in an unfashionable Kensington street. 
Timothy Gates, father, is an artist with not too much 
money; “‘ Mummy ” is fairly easygoing and tolerant and 
understanding ; then there are two boys and two girls. 
They go for walks in Cromwell Road or Kensington Gardens 
because their nurse is the one conventional person in the 
house, but the children much prefer “ mucking about in 
the garden.”’ Eleanor, the elder girl, writes this chronicle 
and takes us through autumn, winter, spring and summer, 
when they go—a glorious surprise—to camp in the country 
near the sea. A capital girl is Eleanor, and the little 
intimate touches in the daily doings soon make the reader 
feel that the Gates family is alive and a very jolly one to 
know, and we miss them all when we reach the last page. 
The book has great freshness and charm, and any girl will 
be fortunate who gets it as a Christmas gift. 


BROODY. By Mabel! Marlowe. 
Is. 3d. (Blackwell.) 


Pictures by Harry Rountree. 


The names of the author and artist of this gay little book 
are sufficient assurance that it is going to bring joy to the 
heart of every small girl and boy who comes into possession 
of it. Animal stories are always popular among toddlers, 
and nobody can write about bunnies, hedgehogs, owls and 
bears more engagingly than Miss Marlowe, and nobody 


FULLY DRESSED. 


BETTY APPEAREO AGAIN 
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A HUGE DADDY LONG-LEGS 
DANCED DOWN THE BRIDGE 
DOING A SORT OF HIGH- 
LAND FLING. 

(An illustration by Alfred E. Kerr) 


From Dunleary Legend and 
Other Tales 
By Kit Cavanagh 
(Quota Press) 


can draw them more beautifully than Mr. Rountree, so 
“ Broody’s ’”’ success in the nursery may very well 
be taken for granted. Its brightly-coloured cover 
catches the eye at once, and as soon as the young- 
sters start looking inside—well, they will not put the 
book down in a hurry ! 


PLAYBOX ANNUAL: 1935. 3s. 6d. (Amalgamated 
Press.) 


Twenty-seven years ago the first ‘‘ Playbox 
Annual ”’ came into existence, and the kiddies who 
rejoiced in it then are now buying it for their own 
kiddies, for they know that it is even lovelier than 
it used to be. Full of funny pictures, amusing stories 
and lively verse, it is guaranteed to give endless 
pleasure to tiny folk. The stories are in simple 
language and can be read aloud, and some of the 
little people who are beginning to read will be able 
to read for themselves. If you want a gift for a 
small boy or girl, you cannot do better than buy 


the “‘ Playbox Annual.” 
ANNUAL: 1935. 3s. 


THE BRUIN BOYS’ 6d. 


(Amalgamated Press.) 


Where is the child who does not like being read 
aloud to? ‘The tales in this merry Annual are meant 
to be read to little people who cannot read for them- 
selves, and how they will love them! But if mother 
is too busy to read, there are heaps of amusing pictures 
with which any small person can entertain himself 
for hours—not only pictures about the Bruin Boys, 
but others too, and lively bits of verse and little 
odd out-of-the-way titbits that will raise many a 
laugh and make tiny tots open their eyes with 
wonder. 
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THE CLUMBER PUP. By Eleanor Farjeon. Is. 3d. (Black- 
well.) 


ROBIN THE MONK. By Roy Meldrum. Is. 3d. (Blackwell.) 


These are two very gay and dainty booklets, elegantly 
produced, with large, clearly printed pages, and plentiful 
illustrations. 

The fairy story by Eleanor Farjeon has that element 
ef distinction which is so characteristic of her. Surely no 
one else can make the world of fantasy seem so much more 
solid and real than the world of material things. In her 
fairy shop she sells only the very best brand of magic. 
This is the story of the kind-hearted and faithful Joe, who 
found the Clumber Pup, to say nothing of the honey- 
coloured kitten, and was able because of them to console 
the sad little Princess. The pictures are by Irene Mount- 
fort. 

** Robin the Monk” is for the boy at the age when he 
revels in vicarious lawlessness, and thus we trust avoids 
any more mischievous form of it. Robin Hood and his 
friends create great havoc in the market-place before they 
capture the hard-hearted abbot and bind him in his great 
chair before the crowd. 

The pictures are by the author. Both books are 
decorated by a coloured frontispiece. 


GRACE DARLING AND HER ISLANDS. _ By Constance 
Smedley. (Pathfinder Library of Biography.) Is. 6d. (R.T.S.) 


This book for the young student is far more than a 
sentimental study of a heroine; it includes a great deal 
of valuable contemporary information of an original kind. 


RACHEL HELD THE TORCH 
By Elsie Oxenham AND FLASHED THE LIGHT 
(Chambers) ABOUT. 


There is a fascinating description of life on a lighthouse, of 
the wild bird-life of the rocks, as well as a careful study 
of the events of the years during which Grace Darling 
grew up with her brothers and sisters. 

There are several sketches of picturesque personages of 
those romantic days, particularly of the quaint family of 
“little boarders ’”’ who lived with their patron in the old 
castle of Bamboro. There is a full description of the rise 
of interest in the welfare of sailors, and of the way in which 
matters of the coast are governed. 

The book might be marred by a tendency to fulsomeness 
in praise of Grace and her family, but as it is written for 
children at the hero-worshipping age, this will probably 
pass unnoticed. 


THE MIDDLETONS MAKE GOOD. By Ethel Talbot. 3s. 6d. 
(Nelson.) 

The title of this book was the family motto of the Middle- 
ton family, and Miss Ethel Talbot writes a story of pathos 
and courage telling how one Middleton, at all events, strove 
very hard to live up to it. The death of a beautiful and 
beloved mother, who years ago had been a famous actress, 
brought sad changes to her fatherless children. Alys, the 
second girl, had much of her mother’s character, and 
rebelled against the efforts of a much older half-brother to 
manage the affairs of the forlorn little family. Her ambition 


5 - : was to go on the stage, and her struggles to ‘‘ make good ”’ 
From “Tika Pee See ae. in her own way form the substance of an unusual and 
(Blackie) engrossing plot. 
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From Jungle Tales 
By Harry Rountree 
(Warne) 


FONTAMARA. By Ignazio Silone. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


If anybody is feeling complacent about fascism in Italy, 
and inclined to think that, since we have heard so little 
complaint, things cannot be too bad there after all, then 
let him read this book. There is every reason to suppose 
that it gives a truthful picture of what the coming of the 
new power has meant to the peasantry in Southern Italy, 
and should, as the publishers urge, be read especially by 
those with fascist longings. 


was VERY 
cross. 


From Billy Winks 
By Cicely Englefield 
(John Murray) 


BILLY WINKS. Told and illustrated by Cicely Englefield. 
2s. net. (Murray.) 


Here is a novelty in animal stories. Billy Winks was 
a lizard and he had a long tail and a large fund of 
impudence. He annoyed every bird and beast he came 
across, he made rude rhymes about them, and often 
made them quite uncomfortable. More than one 
outraged animal warned him, ‘“ Old Owl will get you 
one of these days,” but Winks only replied, ‘‘ Who © 
cares for Old Owl! I don’t,” and went on with his 
evil ways. And then, one dark evening, Old Owl 
woke up, and he dropped down, and—he didn’t get ali 


KS - 


From Rainbow Annual 
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of Billy Winks, but Billy Winks crept home humbled. 
He was not ‘cured of his impudence however, and Miss 
Englefield in her beautifully finished illustrations shows 
us how gracefully insulting a mere lizard can be. 


THE RAINBOW ANNUAL: 1935. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. net. (Fleetway House.) 
This large, handsome volume, with bright red covers, 
is filled with stories and verses, puzzles and tricks, with 
adventures and fun, and not a page without a picture, 


From The Youngest Omnibus THE Mouse, THE Biro 
By AND THE SAUSAGE. 
son 


coloured or black-and-white, full page or nearly so. Scores 
of children know the Rainbow all the year round, and are 
almost as intimate with “‘ Mrs. Bruin” and “‘ The Boys,” 
who appear so often in its pages, as they are with their 
own family. But whether they know the Rainbow or 
whether they have yet to make its acquaintance, this 
volume will be a cheery possession for any child. 


JAM. 
(Amalgamated Press) 
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From Polly Who Did as She was Told 
By Margaret Baker 
(Blackwell) 


HEATH ROBINSON’S BOOK OF GOBLINS. Collected by 
A. E.Johnson. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 

Mr. Heath Robinson’s weird and wondrous, and some- 
times matchless line is the right hobgoblinesque medium to 
crystallise these goodly and horrific fairy and folk tales. 
As princes become dwarfs and beggars in these stories, so 
his talent often dwarfs the imagination (to emphasise and 
enstilt it the more) and beggars description (all the more for 
you nimbly to seize on) save in its own kind. Kruzimugeli 


wi! 
‘ \ 


'y C. B. Poultney 
(Methuen) 


you’RE ME, WE 
NEED A HAIR CUT. 


WHEN NEXT SHE WENT TO MARKET. 


—who used to haunt my childhood, and even Snow 
stands at the back of my mind as demon who will some 
day claim toll for my hopelessly bad memory—and all the 
other good or bad dwarf people have had many illustrators, 
but never one so utterly at home with them as Mr. Heath 
Robinson. Indeed he is probably one of those beings 
who are “ changed ” in their cradles, or he is under the 
spell of a dragon, or . .. Enough has been said, without 
any fairy- 
tale coroll- 
ary, toestab- 
lish that this 
book makes 
one go, in 
the verna- 
cular, to 


fairyland. 


SCOTCH 
DHU. By 
C. B. Poultney. 
With illustra- 
tions by the 
Author. 


3s. 6d. net. 
(Methuen.) 


There is 
not much 
doubt that 
an interest in animals has very greatly increased during 
quarter of a century, and whereas such 
classics as ‘Black Beauty” and “Rab and His 


From Heath Robinson’s Book 
of Goblins 
(Hutchinson) 


HE REFUSED 
HIS FOOD. 


- Friends”’ and a few others were the main recognised 


animal literature provided to instil kindness-to-animals in 
the hearts of our young forbears, nowadays no season passes 
without some excellent addition to that special bookshelf. 
And grown folk are as keen to read them as are the children, 
perhaps even keener. Roderick Dhu, whose doings fill 
this book, is a Scottish terrier and truly a Cock o’ the North. 
Some of us met him at a younger stage when he was 
perhaps rather wilder, but Time has made him even more 
firmly his master’s friend, and a complete understanding 
exists between them. Mr. Poultney records a yearful of 
adventure and encounters, and by word and picture reveals 
the unquestionable fascination not only of Roddie but of 
all Scottish terriers. 
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To Publishers and Printers 


THE STRAND ENGRAVING COMPANY, LIMITED 
has specialised since 1894 in all kinds of Photo- Engraving for 
Book Illustrations, and of late years in the now universal Book 
Jacket. 


Quality haa been their constant aim, which is of paramount importance 
to the Publisher as well as to the Printer. 


A copy of one of their latest Booklets, entitled e: COLOUR, 
TONE, AND LINE, SOME MODERN REPRODUC- 
TIONS,” or “COLOUR IN ADVERTISING,” will 
be sent free of all charge to any Publisher or Printer requiring Blocks 
of superlative quality. 


These contain twenty-one large Plates in each, the first showing | 
examples of all methods of Photo-Engraving in Colour, Half-Tone 
and Line, and the second twenty-one different examples of Colour 
Reproduction as applied to Advertising. 


These are not merely Engraver’s pulls, but are printed from Blocks 
actually made to the order of customers. 


The Strand Engraving Cis Lid. 


83 & 8 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C2 


Telephone : Temple Bar 6311. Telegrams : Strancolor, Rand, London 
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From Nelson’s Nursery Book 
(Nelson) 


Hoppity 


JIM AT THE CORNER. B 


Eleanor leon. The pictures 
by Irene Mountfort. 5s. a 


Blackwell.) 
Miss Farjeon’s delicious humour and delicate fancy have 


From Working Animals THe DutcH Drau@HT 
(Religious Tract Society) 

full play in her new book for children. The first half of 
the book belongs to old Jim, who always sat at the corner 
of the street by the pillar-box, and who tells the story of 
his astounding adventures to eight-year-old Derry. Such 
adventures they were too. 
You may believe them or 
not, but you cannot help 
finding them amazingly 
entertaining. When you 
have read all about old 
Jim you go on to a 
series of short tales, no 
less delightful. There are 
plenty of vivacious illus- 
trations by Miss Irene 
Mountfort. 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE 
ONES’ ANNUAL. 


3s. 6d. (Blackie.) 


This Annual for small 
children is exceptionally 
happy both in picture and 
reading matter. 


From Balderdash Ballads 
By J. R. Monsell 
(Heinemann) 
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Taking tea with the High Cockalorum, 
Should he ask riddles, you must not floor him: 
Don’t \et him see that you think him an Ig- 
norant High Cockalorum, 

High Cockalorum, 
) High Cockalorum, Jig, Jig, Jig. 


It has twenty full-page coloured pictures, ag 
well as black-and-white drawings on practically 
every page. There are stories—many of them the 
animal stories of which most children never seem 
to tire; there are poems, including a very intriguing 
one about the Blot family; there is a small song 
for small voices, a puzzle for growing wits, a little 
magic and nature lore, and plenty of funny monkeys, 
mice, beetles and teddy bears. 


MICHAEL KARL SWUNG HIS WHIP SO 
THAT ITS TIP STUNG THE WOLF AND 
HE FELL BACK INTO THE PACK. 


From The Prince Commands 
By Andre Norton 
(Appleton) 


The child just beginning to read will be able to 
spell out many of the short stories and poems, and 
the young elocutionist will find much occupation for 
wet holidays. 


MASTER SANGUINE. By Ivor Brown. 7s. 6d. (Hamish 
Hamilton.) 


By this time most reviewers have compared this 
book with ‘‘ Candide.” The comparison is not inapt. 
It is an admirably written story of a young man who 
believes what he is told, and the strange things 
which befall him when he takes his world literally. 


TAKING TEA WITH THE HIGH 
COcKALORUM. 
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Over 100 years 


ys, B SONS LTD. have 


for over a century specialised in 


; printing high-class books and 
Brune & Sons Lrp. journals for many important publishers 
design and print and societies. Quality literature has 
catalogues too! Why always been their chief aim, and on 
not get their suggestions this feature alone has the renowned 
and estimate before House of Billing been built. Their 
definitely placing your extensive “London Printing Works” 
are equipped for producing efficiently 
and speedily all styles of bookwork. 

Specimen pages in practically any type 

ND face willingly submitted for considera- 

tion. Please mention The Bookman. 


BILLING @ SONS LTD. 


THE HOME OF QUALITY LITERATURE 


GUILDFORD & -:- ESHER 


Telephone : GUILDFORD 21 Telegrams : “BILLING, GUILDFORD” 


A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY 
WEEKLY WITH A BROAD OUTLOOK 


v 


Regular contributors to ‘‘The Church of England 

Newspaper”’ include Dr. Inge, Dean Francis Underhill, 

Chancellor R. J. Campbell, Professor H. Maurice Relton, 
Archdeacon V. F. Storr and Canon Guy Rogers 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY - - PRICE TWOPENCE 


A specimen copy of current issue sent free on application to the Publishers 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER 
21, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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From The Josephine Dolly Book 
(Blackie) 


MEADOWSWEET FARM. By Violet Bradby. With illustra- 
tions by M. D. Johnston. 3s. 6d. net. (Humphrey Milford.) 
Down in Somerset in primrose-time Julia and Jane 
Elliot, aged twelve and ten, sat on a railway embankment 
and looked down upon the shining rails, 
almost wishing for the thrill of a railway 
accident. Meadowsweet Farm was their 
home. And before long there was a rail- 
way accident, near where they had been 
sitting, and an unconscious lady and 
two very far from unconscious children, 
Simon and Sally, were brought to the 
farm for refuge. The Elliot family was 
poor and often put to sore straits for the 
want of money, but they nursed the poor 
mother back to consciousness and health, 
and endured and even loved the obstre- 
perous children. The story has all the ease 
of everyday life, but there are adventures, 
too, and touches of humour. We can smile 
over the gradual weariness and exhaustion 
of the lady who eagerly called at the 


From The Adventures of Toutou 


By Lorna 


farm and took Simon and Sally to stay 
with her until their mother was well 
again. The lady had theories about 
“ self-expression ’’ for children, but 
was thankful to return her mis- 
chievous charges to the Meadowswect 
Farm care again. We feel genuine 
sympathy with Mr. Elliot over his 
forced decision to sell his beech 
avenue, and we rejoice when every- 
thing ends happily. This is a cheery 
book and sure to be a favourite. 


MR. AND MRS. TOMNODDY. 
by M.M.B. Higham. With nearly 300 
illustrations. 6s. net. (Longmans.) 
The Tomnoddys were a simple 
young couple who lived in a suburb. 
Mr. Tomnoddy was the head of a firm 
which made mouse-traps and egg-whisks. Mrs. Tomnoddy 
was, among other things, no cook. For the first week of 
their married life they lived upon wedding-cake. The doings 
and adventures of the simple Tomnoddys are refreshing 


Quacky-JAck 
NUDGED EACH OTHER. 


Surep saip GASTON. 
wis 


(Constable) 


in their ridiculousness, and the illustra- 
tions, faithful in detail, might have been 
drawn by the original artist who designed 
the old-time Noah’s Arks and the Noah 
family. The Tomnoddys with their neigh- 
bours, the Tomnoddys on their holidays, 
the Tomnoddys almost receiving a legacy, 
shopping, hiking, gardening, and so forth, 
always ridiculous, always simple, 
provide a genuine treat for all who can 
appreciate the subtleties of the 
chronicle, 


MRS. HIPPO’S ANNUAL: 
1935. 
3s. 6d. (Amalgamated Press.) 


Here is a jolly book for youngsters ! 
Comical pictures, stories, stories told 
in pictures, stories told in rhyme, 
everything you can think of to surprise 
and delight nursery folk. Those respon- 
sible for “Mrs. Hippo’s Annual’’ 
know exactly the sort of thing that 
interests children, and have concen- 
trated on being bright and snappy 
on every page. The illustrations 
include several in colour, and of 
course many pages and pictures are 


“ We WERE LooKiNe For our devoted to the goings-on at Mrs. Hippo’s 
Sixpence!” saip Boarding School. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1934. 


” 


BOOKMAN, 


PRINTERS SINCE 1795 


“ 


Corps of IN F ANTRY, 
In the Town of 


% JAMES' ANTHONY WICKHAM, 
THOMAS BUNN, Ditto, a 

WILLIAM SHEPPARD, 
N.CLAVEY MIDDLETON, 


WILLIAM CARTER, Ditto, 

WILSONN SHEPPARD. Sap 
CHARLES MARR, Dita: 

JOHN YEOMAN, Ditto. 


UNR. 3 


a of to 
FOLLOWING. ARTICLES: 
‘T uit ‘expence refpeftively, orn 
wich Arms, Accoutrements, Uniform, and al other Requifites, except and alfo s. tng 
fach 2s fhall be allowed by Governmentogfrom the Subfcription railed by him in 
for the Internal Defence of the which allowances are to be 
as the Officer dired. default ofattend- 
Officer fhall chufe two Serjeants, for training and 


of health or of affigning a fufhcient caufe to be 
approved by the Commanding Officer. 

Vill. than give: coules of Sie? be received 
> except i! health be*certified by an 


dehulh, thall and will forfeit and pay the fumof Ten Pounds in cafe of 
nonattendance upon being properly called.on to fupprefs any Riotsor 
Torults within 
faid,or 


and one Drummer fof each Company of forty Men, 

fon deen fhall fx the Uniform; and apply as he thinks proper the 
pay )rwhich thal be alowed by Government to 

flembleuce in every Week, cither together or 

in fach divifiona, cates at fuch place or places within half a mile of the 

town of Fromz, asthe Commanding Officer fhall appoint, for the 

of being trained and exercifed, and without recciving any pay 


on by the fpecial. dire@iion of his or by the Lord Lientenant 
of the County, for the fupprefhion of any Riotsor Tumults within foe 
pe of the wown of Frome ; that we will march, when fo called on, to 

the town of Frost tothe next Town; and to any 
within the County of Somerfet in cafe of aftual Invafion ; but 
not to march toa greateridiftance in cither tafe without our refpe@ive 


we miles of F xox £, or im cafe of fuch escort as afore~ 
ofa ivan a caufe 
d by the 


Confents. Xt. That | the Commanding Officer may releafe any Private or non- 
V. Thatwhen a€tually on fervice, the pay received from G d Officer, to this Corps, from this: 

fhall be equally divided the whole Corps, withour the leait XII. That thefe po {ubmitted to the Lord Lieutencnt of the 

dik 


~ County for his approbation, and that he be requefted to procure Com- 
miffions for the Officers. 
That, if it thall appear to and 
with our prefent Engagement, a part Corps may 
formed into a CAVALRY, fubje& to the orders of the 


VI. Thatthe faid Tomas Cuamewnys, Efq. 7: 
_ Anthony Wickham, Thomes Bunn, William unr. Cc. 
Middlaten, Lacey, Wilham Carter, Richard Wilfonn 
Charles Marr, and John Yeoman, fhall and will forfeit and pay the fum 


of Half-a Guinza cach for every default of attendance on any day to (° same Commandin 
be appointed-for training and exercifing, of ili health or XIV. be immediately opened to defray the ne~ 
on afligninga caufe-to be approved by T. S, Cuampntys, coflary Expeuces. - 


SIGNED Uie Officers ond fuck of the Privates as were prefent ab te above Arsicles. ——~ Dated the oth. day-of March, 1797- 


Printed at Crockers’ Office. 
* 


AN ECHO OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 


Printed in 1797 by CROCKER, the founder of the 


House of BUTLER & TANNER LTD. 
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BUTLER & TANNER LID. 
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REE 
fhall’be 
X. That the above jums thal! be paid to Mtr. Swan, whois hereD 
appoiated Treafurer of the Corps, within fourteen days afier the fame 
fhall refpeGiively become forfeited ; 10 be applied for the Ufe and : j 
Benefit of the Corps, as the Commanding Offimm thal! direét. 
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WARNE’S ADVENTURE BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
2s. (Warne.) 


Not many years ago such a book as this 
would have been unthought of. Girls were 
not supposed to enjoy thrilling tales nor 
to want to do exciting things. It was not 
surprising therefore that a great many of 
them preferred their brothers’ books to their 
own. Nowadays however it is realised that 
girls as well as boys like to read of valiant 
deeds, dangerous exploits and narrow escapes 
from catastrophe, 
and this splendid 
Adventure Book 
shows that they 
may take their full 
share in them too. 
Well-known writers From 
have contributed 
adventure stories of 
infinite variety ; but 
the stories all have one thing in 
common—they are full of action 
and extremely exciting—and the 
girls of the family will not be the 
only ones eager to read them. 


How FAR IS IT TO 


From A Christmas Holiday 
Book BETHLEHEM P 


By Ernest Rhys and Alice Daglish 
(Dent) 


THE BARGERYS. By P. B. Ballard. 8s. 6d. (University of 
London Press.) 


Mr. Ball has written a wholly charming story of the 
family of a General Dealer—one, you know, of those who 


The 
hilip Boswood Ballard 


By P 
(University of London Press) 


Mapame Le BRETON INTRODUCED 
THe Empress. 
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THe BarGcery Famity 
AND JOE JACKSON. 


keep shop for people who usually need “ something in a 
hurry.” The four children are beautifully and cleverly 
differentiated, and to have made good portraits instead of 
the priggish or piggish monstrosities that such kittle cattle 
as children occasion is no mean achievement. Indeed the 
book seems definitely to be 
an event in children’s pub- 
lishing. It may well be 
that it is the most 
“human ”’ of the children’s 
books of the season—and 
time may find it not so far 
removed from ‘‘ The Wind 
in the Willows ”’ as might 
be supposed. For Mr. 
Ballard writes with a 
common-sense tenderness— 
and a knowledge of the 
way of a brother with a 
sister and a sister with 
a brother, and of the 
hourly illuminating inci- 
dents of family life. To 
see this family grow up 
is a privilege. I passed 


on the book to a “‘ niece.” 
She is not given to 
moralising. She reported : 
“I think every girl and 
boy ought to have a 
copy.” 


From Marigold in Godmother’s 
H 


ouse 
Told and Drawn by Joyce L. Brisley 
(Harrap) 


HOW DID IT HAPPEN ? 


By M. and J. Radcliffe. Ilustrated 
by R. H. Ogilvie. 2s. 6d. 


(Burns, Oates.) 


The authors of this little book 
have retold in simple language 
some of the old myths, and their 

~ stories are an introduction to the 
classics for very young children. 
How fascinating these ancient tales 
are, and how briefly they may be 
told without losing their magic is 
revealed in the many short, drama- 
tic narratives gathered between the 
covers of ‘“‘How Did It Happen?” 
They will make a lasting impres- 
Ry sion on the children who read 
them or hear them read, and the 
attractiveness of the book is 
added to by many charming 
illustrations, 
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STANDARD MODELS 


26 


LADIES’ & GENTS 


MODELS 


GIFT MODEL, ‘ALSO 
AT 30/-(EXTRA LARGE) 


PEN & PENCIL SETS 
AT 12/6, 20/- & 37/6 


The ideal 
this Christmas 


THE BEAUTIFUL PEN*WITH THE 
FAMOUS “RELIEF NIB IN COLD 


Possessing all the good qualities of the more expensive 
fountain pens, the “Relief” Fountain Pen has one vital 
feature which cannot be duplicated—the famous Nib in 
14-carat gold, guaranteed by the trade mark “ Relief.” 


The “ Relief” Fountain Pen is non-inflammable and fully 
guaranteed. 


BRITISH MADE THROUGHOUT 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Obtainable at all Stationers and Stores in a wide 
range of popular colours 


TRADE 
MARK 


Sole Distributors :—-HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LTD., 160, Su vy Avexum, Lonpox, W.C.2 
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that.” This self, this watcher, is the being one 
comes to know better, until it bcomes identified 
with the self moving about in time ; and the man 
or woman who makes this identification are in 
the way to become their own masters. 

Mr. Bell’s book is an exceedingly sensitive study 
of the solitary child of sensibility. The popular 
child just now, as the improbable “ Eric ” was to 
one’s grandparents. A childhood spent in the 
new convention, based on much that was valu- 
able in the old, alternate town and country life, 
great liberty, familiarity with the arts. A very 
perfect upbringing once you allow for the 
narrowness which substitutes the strict earlier 
training in one sort or another of religious belief 
for absolutely none at all. Again, it agrees with 
the new convention that whenever such beliefs 
came the writer’s way, they should, ipso facto, be 
assumed negligible or slightly comic. At any 
rate, quite dead. Nor is it suggested that so 
sensitive a boy might have need for some formula 
for relating his impressions, some explanation 
from whence these things came to which he 
reacted so vividly, and to which they returned. 

This is important because it is what our gifted 


ie , . - “‘ My friend, you are to do this,” or “ you ar 


| 
Nin. 


young will have to put up with, whether they 
om a ~ ae pine like it or not. For the theological oppressions 
From for PERFECT CON-TENT-MENT. so much deplored, no spiritual instruction at 


all. While it is its absence perhaps that 


THE NEW CHILD. By Quentin Bell. 7s.6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


People are beginning to be very clever about remembering 
their childhoods, in recalling that picture, so tiny, so dis- 
connected, so momentous. So enduring, because the more 
one observes, the more one is aware of a personality that 
was there all along, an essential self, a being not affected 
by time, which manifests itself at three months or three 
years or thirty, in the manner appropriate to each, 
Impossible to say when one first becomes aware of it, 
perhaps the first time one hears oneself telling oneself : 


From Seconds Out HE'D MANAGED TO WANGLE A 
By L. C. Douthwaite SEAT IN THE VERY FRONT ROW. 
(Nelson) 


gives a certain disconnection to these impressions, however 
delicately told. (Impressions it would be appallingly easy 
to parody.) A rather strange asceticism goes with them. 
** I suppose to rid oneself of the desire to fix one’s idea of 
perfection in some such earthly image is the final act of 
faith.”” A little barren this for a lad who, in all other 
respects, seems to have had an ideal time. Affection, 
beauty and intelligence—fine civilisation—bent over his 
cradle; his preparation for life was admirable, if a little 
soft. While we tell to ourselves that the world will not 
repeat our tenderness; yet against its harshness are far 
from agreeing what training is best. 

Meanwhile it is pleasant to read how for one small boy 
ds y ’ things went well. He has recaptured some of the magical 
significance of childhood: ‘“‘ From those fragments. . . 
Nae ae —a veined stone, a wild flower, a piece of china; which 

are the whole liberation of his wonder—experience widens, 
not intensifies.” All was grist to his mill. 
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GOOD PRINTING 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
PRESS LIMITED 


We Specialise in Printing Books 


WATERLOO HOUSE THORNTON STREET 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


1 Telephone : Newcastle 22048 Telegrams : “Press, Newcastle upon Tyne” 
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THe HOBGOBLIN OF 
RanTiPpoce Woop. 
(By George Morrow.) 


A BOX OF DATES FOR CHILDREN. By Geoffrey 
Moss. 5s. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


This book contains some fifty doggerel rhymes ,. 
written for the purpose of helping children to 
remember the important dates in English history 
from 55 B.c. to 1918. Each rhyme is aptly and 
charmingly illustrated by Mr. Eric M. Simon. 
In addition, the page opposite each rhyme 
contains a brief historical summary of the period 
in question for the benefit of parents. Finally, 
the author has added an occasional reflection 
inspired by the events summarised, such as “ A 
government backed by public opinion need have 
no fear.” 

It is difficult to see what valuable purpose this 
book serves. The rhymes will doubtless, as the 
author claims, help the child to remember his 
dates for examination purposes ; but they will not 
assist him to any true comprehension of history. 


but will not enable them to understand his- 


torical realities. And the reflections for tke 


most part are platitudinous or trivial. 


WILD HORSE SILVER. 8B 
Illustrated by George Wrig' 
smith.) 


This is a story of a herd of wild horses on 
the slopes of the Rockies, and especially of 
the lovely silver colt who was first of all 
protected by his mother, and then learned 
to protect himself so effectively that he managed 
to remain free until at last he was tamed by a 
man’s patience. He returned good for evil by 
fighting off a mad steer from the wounded 
cowboy who had captured him, and a rare 
affection sprang up between man and horse. 

Before this happy ending there is much 
original and exciting description of life in the 
great wild horse country. 


T. C. Hinkle. 
5s. (Arrow- 


Air Commodore 


NEAR EAST ADVENTURE. wae 4 
rnest Ratcliff. 


L. E. ©. Charlton. Illustra 
3s. 6d. net. (Nelson.) 


The distinguished officer of the R.A.F. writes 
of course from first-hand experience, and the 


we 
 - 


4 3 From Wild Horse Silver HE GRAZED CLOSE TO 
The commentary, again, will enable parents to By T. C, Hinckle THE BLACK HORSE. 
pose before their children as historically omniscient, (Arrowsmith) 


4, 


From A Box of Dates for Children 
By Geoffry Moss 
(Cobden-Sanderson) 


Factories Rise. THe NortTH 
GROWS DIRTY. 

Four was EIGHTEEN 
THIRTY. 
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story he has concocted has that breathless 
quality which one associates with the air. It 
is most graphic writing, there is incident 
galore; every page, so to speak, tells a story 
and springs a surprise. And the author can give 
a touch of pathos now and again amid his 
tale of endurance, courage, “‘ pluck.” Robert 
and Leonard run away from their homes for 
valid reasons—at least a story must have a 
beginning. They become involved, though 
they do not know it at the time, with drug 
traffickers. They are whisked in an aeroplane 
to Belgium; turned adrift, they find them- 
selves in the head-quarters of the organisation. 
They hear an SOS on the radio for them- 
selves, but are whisked away to Damascus. 
After many more adventures they are dropped 
by parachute into the Sahara, rescued by 
Bedouins, who treat them well... entrance 
of R.A.F. ... and ultimately the boys begin 
life anew (as adventurously ?) in the R.A.F. 
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The Quay, North Shields 


A pleasing form of book illustration 
Reproduced in deep-etched half-tone by 
THE STRAND ENGRAVING CO., LTD. 
Strancolor House, 83 & 84, Long Acre, W.C.2 
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From Nelson’s Chummy Book 


WOOLLY BEAR. By Shirley Cooke. With illustrations by 
lan Hassall. 3s. 6d. net. (Rich & Cowan.) 


The adventures and disasters of young Woolly Bear 
and his faithful friend and playmate, Brian Boru, are set 
forth in short chapters in this little book, and Mr. Hassall 
has produced vivid pictures of the two bearlets during 
their ‘‘ adventurings and disasterings.’’ Woolly Bear is 
the hero, the more dare-devil, the more fertile in schemes 
of mischief of the two, but both receive equal punishment, 


THE HOUSE OF THE WITCHES. 


By Evangeline 
(Houghton) 
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or almost, from their matter-of-fact Bear-Mothers. 
Miss Cooke has produced just the right bed-time 
book or book for the quieter moments in the 
nursery ; each short chapter has its own incident 
to absorb the attention of young listeners and 
place Woolly Bear among first favourites. 


ERICA’S RANCH. By Bessie Marchant. 5s. (Blackie.) 


One false step leads to strange paths, and if 
a person as apparently sane as Hannah Godden 
suddenly decides to leave her money to a home- 
less waif and to inform her protégée of her in- 
tentions, anything might happen, even the 
somewhat improbable events which make this 
story such thrilling reading. In any case the 
mistress of the mule ranch has only herself to 
blame for her misfortunes. 

This yarn of a Colombian ranch has an unusual 
setting. Hannah and her half-sister lived to- 
gether, and managed the ranch until Amy 
suddenly became part of the household. Then 
there followed an abduction, with weeks of 
anxious seeking, before the mistress was restored 
to her home in the nick of time. There are 
several pencil drawings by H. Coller. 


LITTLE DOTS. (R.T.S.) 
Not a very large volume, this Annual is, never- 


THEY HOPPED UPON theless, crammed full of reading matter and 
(Nelson) THE BENCH. 


From News for Children 
By Stephen King-Hall 
(Nicholson & Watson) 


pictures, and contains far more than many much larger books. 
There is a serial story running right through the volume, 
many short ones and plenty of poems. There are some 
very pleasing photographs, full-page coloured pictures, and 
innumerable pencil sketches. The pen-and-ink drawings 
of Nelly Bly, the heroine of the serial tale, are particularly 
charming, and some silhouettes of piccanninies are also a 
novelty, while Rountree’s funny animals enliven many 
of the pages. It is rather a pity that such a wealth of 
picture and story has a somewhat frail binding; it runs 
the risk of coming to grief in eager little hands, long before 
interest is exhausted. 
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We shall be pleased to supply our 
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SERVICE 
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From The Adventures of 

Davy Crockett 

Mostly by himself 
(Scribners) 


SHE WAS AS UGLY AS A 
STONE FENCE. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DAVY CROCKETT. By Himself 
arg told). With illustrations by John W. Thomason junior. 
. 6d. (Scribners.) 

“The Autobiography of David Crockett” was written 
in 1834. This is (and should be) a popular edition of at 
once a colourful and a laconic “ yarn.” To the auto- 
biography of this pioneer, hunter and fighter of Indians is 
added ‘“‘ Colonel Crockett’s Exploits and Adventures in 
Texas.’’ (The definite origin of this part of the frontiers- 
man’s life story is unknown.) “‘ My life has been one of 
danger, toil and privation, but these difficulties I had to 
encounter at a time when I considered it right good sport 
tosurmountthem.” Thisis the spirit of the book. ‘‘ When 
I got there it was to the utter astonishment of my wife ; 
for she supposed I was dead,” is of the temper of a minor 
Defoe. ‘‘ His anger would hang on to him like a turtle 
does to a fisherman’s toe,”’ illustrates Crockett’s use of a 
well-timed phrase. Mention must be made of Captain 
Thomason’s drawings, which are part and parcel of the 
book’s virility and humour. 


From Child’s Companion Annuai 
(Religious Tract Society) 


RAGS, TATTERS AND BILL. By Lewis Dutton. With 
illustrations by Edgar,Norfield. 3s. 6d. net. (Warne.) 

Two rough-haired terrier pups and a mongrel Airedale 
are the heroes of this volume. Rags and Tatters were 
born in comfortable circumstances with hearts of gold and 
an unusually large allowance of mischief in their constitu- 
tions. Bill was a hungry “stray” found by Rags and 
Tatters loafing in Kensington Gardens. Bill rescued Rags, 
and then rescued the Saucy Sue, the boat belong to Michael, 
the master of Rags and Tatters. This lively chronicle 
tells how Bill came to live with Rags and Tatters and how 
they had splendid times together, though not always so 
splendid for Jane, the nurse. Some readers have met Rags 


F , Tatte d Bill 
(Warne) 


GREEDY LITTLE THINGS. 


and Tatters in an earlier volume, ‘“ Rags, M.D.,” and 
whether they have or have not they will delight in these 
further adventures and in the inimitable and numerous pic- 
tures of the present trio which Mr. Norfield has added to 
almost every page; they are lifelike and full of humour. 


CHILD’S COMPANION ANNUAL. 3s. 6d. (R.T.S.) 


This is a large book for a small child, full of gay stories 
and rhymes. The rhyming adventures of Jock the pup 
and Smut the cat, which take up quite a large part of the 
book, give an opportunity for some irresistible animal 
studies by Rountree, and will delight many a small animal 
lover. There 
are long bed- 
time stories 
and short ones 
which can be 
spelled out by 
the ambitious 
student just 
wrestling with 
the mysteries 
of print. 

Each page 
has several 
pictures and 

: there are many 

full page illus- 

¥ trations in 

colour and 

black-and- 

white. The 

Annual is 
strongly and 

attractively 
bound in 
bright colours. 


“ AND SO TO BED.” 
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ESTABLISHED 1799 


KEY & WHITING LTD. 


Wholesale Bookbinders 
CANONBURY ROAD, LONDON, 


Telephone; Canonbury 3021 and 3022 


PUBLISHERS’ BINDERS FOR 135 YEARS 


MODERN FACTORY. ONE 

OF THE MOST COMPLETE 

AND UP-TO-DATE PLANTS 
IN THE TRADE 


HIGHEST CRADE WORK AT LOWEST PRICES 


PENROSE’S 
ANNUAL 


Edited by R. B. FISHENDEN, M.Sc.Tech., F.R.P.S. 


Progress in the Graphic Arts has been recorded since 1895 in ‘‘ Penrose’s Annual.’” The 
subjects dealt with are of greatest value to printers, engravers, advertisers, artists and all 
who are interested in the development of printing and illustration processes in every section 
of the industry. 

THE FOLLOWING IS A SELECTION OF THE ARTICLES : 
How Buyers of Design have Reacted to ‘‘ Modern Art”’ 


A REVIEW OF THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS 


during the Past Twenty-five Years - - - - —- -—=— =— R. P. Gossop 
The Development of the ‘‘ Underground ’’ Poster - - - ‘= G. W. Duncan 
Rudolf Koch, Designer of Letters - - - - - - Dr. Julius Rodenberg 
Eric Gill, Printer - - - - - - - - - - - E. Ingham 
The Reform of the Title Page- - - - - Francis Meynell 
Apprentice Training in Typography - - - - -—- =-— Beatrice L. Warde 
What are the Fruits of the New Typography ? J. C. Tarr 
Rudolph Ackermann and Thomas Rowlandson - A. F. Johnson 
The Limited Editions Club - - Paul Standard 


The Fifty Books of the Year - - - - - 
A New Literature of Printing -  - - 
The Modern Trend in Fashion Presentation - - - Frederick A. Horn 


The Pioneer Work of Fox Talbot —- - - A.J. Bull, M.Sc., F.inst.P., F.R.P.S. 
The Senefelder Memorial Exhibition, Munich, 1934 ~ - - - Cc. Kluth 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH EXAMPLES OF CONTEMPORARY WORK 
Price 8/— net. Postage (Inland), 9d. 


Published by PERCY LUND, HUMPHRIES & Co., Ltp. 
TWELVE BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 
A BRILLIANT RECORD OF ACCOMPLISHMENT” 


A. J. A. Symons 
- W. Turner Berry 
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THE TURF-CUTTER’S DONKEY: An Irish Story of 


Mystery and Adventure. By Patricia Lynch. Illustrated 


by Jack B. Yeats. 5s. (Dent.) 

Christmas is coming, and the parents will be looking for 
suitable books to give their children. Here is one early- 
comer which should be a late-stayer, and a favourite to the 
“very last moment. It is for children still in the fairy-tale 
stage—the home of its young hero and heroine set suitably 
enough in Ireland, fatherland of all the world’s “ little 
people.” Just to live there, in a daisy-thatched “ cabin 
beyond the cross-roads at the edge of the great bog,’’ and 
to be son and daughter of a turf-cutter who “ knew so 
many songs to sing and so many tunes to whistle that he 
hadn’t a deal of time for turf-cutting,” is warrant enough 
for anything to happen, and Eileen and Seamus waste no 
time at all in falling into adventure, finding a silver teapot, 
a little grey donkey and a magic wishing-pool almost all at 
once, catching a leprechaun and letting him go (to their 
subsequent good fortune), and going to the fair and doing 
there all those amazing things most children long to do 
but find so difficult of achievement, at any rate in matter- 
of-fact England. Even when Eileen gets out of bed on the 
wrong side and runs away from home into a kind of Alice-in- 
Wonderland, she is brought safely home by the Tinker Chief. 
Even more wonderful events follow a quest for the four- 
leaf shamrocks—no less than a war and an elephant. 
It is all very freshly and easily told, with plenty of the 
vivid, concrete detail which appeals to the young imagina- 
tion, and with a series of excellent coloured and black-and- 
white illustrations from Mr. Yeats’s master-hand. The 
general production is also otherwise excellent. 

G. W. 


BOY’S OWN ANNUAL—Vol. 56: 
G. J. H. Northcroft. 12s. 6d. (R.T.S.) 
The Boy’s Own Annual is, as usual, a library in itself. 
There are long and rousing stories, there are pages to browse 
on and pages to dream over. For every boy is always 
prepared to go one better than his author—in imagination 
and invention. Games and the outstanding personalities 
of games which are a perpetual inspiration to youth are 
the subject of many papers. Informative articles, such as 
that on the evolution of transport through the ages, are 
here to make the answering of general knowledge papers a 
joy and a boon to examinees. They provide too a jumping- 
off ground, for example, for excursions to museums and 
other institutions which the boy of to-day in particular 
finds anything but dryasdust. The collecting instinct is 
not forgotten—I do not mean with regard to museum 
curios! The illustrations are as good as ever. In fact if 
one says of the whole a “ brisk business as usual, plus,” 
it is all a reviewer has time to say. Me infelicem. 


1933-34. Edited by 


GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL—Vol. LV. 
Spratt. 12s. 6d. (R.T.S.) 

In an article entitied “‘Is Chaucer Worth While ?”’ 
Desmond Brittain says: ‘‘ Poetry should help us on life. 
Has Chaucer anything to teach us about the art of living ? ”’ 
It is because these volumes of the “ Girl’s Own ”’ are built 
up to help “on life’’ that one can so warmly commend 
them, though a salute to adventure is about all space can 
muster. A book which should be in the posesssion of every 
family—it has something to offer to every type, to Daphne 
or Phyllis or May—one could say all the usual things. 
Hobbies, how to make this, that and the other, domes- 
ticities, clothing, informative articles which will not im- 
probably lead to the ‘“ Girl’s Own” being temporarily 
borrowed or “ swapped” for the “‘ Boy’s Own,”’ all the 
usual features are here, and, needless to say, brightly up 
to date. Life in other lands—high school, for example, in 
Japan—as mirrored in these pages should do much to 
broaden outlook. It is not sufficiently recognised how 
helpful in the cause of international amity such unassuming 
—and essentially matter of fact, for youth you cannot 
gull—volumes as this can be. And when one says un- 
assuming one does not belittle its pounds avoirdupois— 
or sterling ! 


Edited by Gladys M. 
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THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. By Robert Browning. 5s. 
(Harrap.) 


So long as the world lasts probably, the story of the 
Mayor and Corporation who made a bargain and tried to 
get out of it will remain one of its evergreen classics, a 
warning to those who would tamper with fairy folk, who 
may be of another world, but who nevertheless have their 
wits very much about them. 

The Pied Piper has been pictured a thousand times; he 
has appeared on many a stage, and in these latter days 
on the screen where as a silly symphony he lived before us, 
and played his fatal tune. 

Here he appears in a luxury booklet with the elfin 
pictures of Arthur Rackham, themselves as Puckish as the 
Pied Piper himself. There are four delicately tinted 
drawings and many black-and-white illustrations. Par- 
ticularly lovely is a pencil drawing of the little lame boy. 

An Arthur Rackham “fan” will be grateful for this 
addition to his collection, while any lover of fine craftsman- 
ship will revel in this perfect example of fine printing. 
Robert Browning’s poem has indeed a setting worthy of its 
old-world charm. 


RUNAWAY RABBIT. 


By Olwen Bowen. 
R. L. Brightwell. 


2s. 6d. (Nelson.) 


“Eagerly Sultan pushed his nose down to the corner 
of the hutch. No. It had not been nailed. Once more 
the wire netting yielded, and a few seconds later Sultan 
jumped down to the floor.”” Thus began the astonishing 
adventures of an Angora rabbit who had grown bored 
with going to shows and winning certificates. He ran 
out of the shed, out of the garden and into a field of wheat. 
Beyond the field of wheat startling events awaited him, 
and Miss Bowen tells all about them in a manner that is 
bound to interest children and make them laugh. The 
pictures too are very amusing and include a fine coloured 
frontispiece. 


Illustrated by 


TALES FROM EBONY. By Harcourt Williams. 
C. F. Tunnicliffe. 6s. net. (Putnams.) 


This is a book of white magic. To read these stories is 
to be transported by a djinn’s carpet into wonderlands 
various. They will prove invaluable for reading aloud to 
children. Those to whom the Christmas entertainments 
given by Mr. Harcourt Williams and his wife, Jean Sterling 
Mackinlay, are part and parcel of their revelry, will need 
no bidding to this retelling of the three Golden Hairs, the 
Sillies (three), Little Pigs (three), Magic Gifts (three)—some 
thirty tales in all. Those, if any there be, who know not 
this delight are now enabled to hold Mr. Harcourt Williams 
in the hollow of their hand, to pull the strings, and have 
him, as a puppet, perform at their own fireside. Mr. 
Harcourt Williams would be the first to acknowledge that 
these tales are intrinsically immortal. But his love for 
them makes them doubly potent. It is only fair to add 
that Mr. Tunnicliffe’s illustrations make the magic potion 
a triple beaker of delight. 


Illustrated by 


THE FOURTH ENGINEER. By Lawrence R. Bourne. 5s. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


A stirring adventure story of villainy and shipwreck 
for boys. In spite of a friend’s warning that he is in for 
trouble, Clem Ludlow goes to sea as fourth engineer in the 
cargo steamer Amlwch, bound for China on a mysterious 
mission. An attack by Chinese pirates is forestalled by 
the Chinese authorities, who however hold the ship in 
turn and arrest its officers, including Clem, on a charge of 
gun-running. They escape from jail and sail for the South 
Seas, where the Amlwch is sabotaged for the sake of the 
insurance money. Clem and his companions take to the 
boats and eventually, after reaching an uninhabited 
island, are picked up by an American schooner. But 
their troubles are not over yet, for the schooner turns out 
to be a pirate with retribution in the shape of a Japanese 
gunboat on its track. 


To what purpose?... 


INCIDENTALLY, 
Nickeloid engraved the 
plates from which the re- 
productions of the work 
of Frank Brangwyn, R.A., 
which accompany _ this 
volume, were printed. 


P439 


To what purpose fine paper, flawless typesetting and ink of quality, 
if the illustrations—the spotlights of printed publicity —be repro- 
duced as a last minute rush, the blocks being commissioned with 
price uppermost in the mind? Keen appreciation of values leads 
to Nickeloid as the process-engraving and electrotyping house 
whose plates do full justice to the abilities of modern presses and 


modern craftsmen in letterpress — still the foremost printing process. 


NICKELOID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY LIMITED, PRINTER STREET, LONDON, E.C.¢4 
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A Sussex Mill 
By Frank Brangwyn. R.A. 


By Kind Permission of The Bodley Head. 


AN ENGLISH 
PORTFOLIO 


By 


RA. 


FRANK BRANGWYN 


Described by 
THE BOOKMAN, 1934 


ERIC NEVILLE-HEANEY 


Presented with the 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
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UNLOADING AT LONDON BRIDGE. By Frank Brangwyn, RA. 


The changing life on the Thames, known so intimaiely in his earlier years, 
has always had a fascination for Brangwyn. and the activity of the whazri, 
in which he has so often shared, has provided the inspiration for this 
glimpse of the business of London. 


London Bridge is the highest point on the River to which large vessels can 
come—beyond are only small boats and those which can lower their funnels 
and masts and creep under the low arches. 


Here the salt-stained, weather-beaten tramps unload, in the heart of grey 
London, the fruit grown under kinder skies, and the noise of impatient 
stevedores, donkey-engines and cranes beats against the old walls of the 
Tower, from this point indescribably solemn and medieval. 


HAMMERSMITH HARD. By Frank Brangwyn, RA. 


Few living artists are as competent to record the passing of Old Hammersmith 
as Brangwyn, who for so many years has had a house and studio in this 
ancient riverside parish. 


Even before the Danes discovered a haven and winter quarters on the quiet 
reaches of the River at Hermodewode, boats found a safe harbourage on the 
stretch of clean beach which is called “the Hard.” 


Now the river-craft, untroubled by dock-dues and harbour masters, freely 
unload on the carts drawn up alongside. 


But, though time moves quietly by the water's edge, changes are more rapid 
and less kind on the land, and here Brangwyn has caught, before it vanished, 
a glimpse of the Old standing for a short time side by side with a New. 


But the trees have long since gone, and the old country-house, even then, 
though most of its fellows had vanished, overlooking ploughed land and 
green fields, has yielded place to a factory. 


THE IMPLACABLE. By Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 


At Trafalgar the French 74-gun two-decker Duguay-Trouin engaged Nelson's 
Victory, and, when the tide of battle turned against the Allies, she was one 
of the four ships which, under Dumanoir le Pelley, contrived to escape from 
the scene of action. 


A fortnight later, they fell in with several British frigates under Sir Richard 
Strachan and, after putting up a very gallant defence, they were captured. 


The Duguay-Trouin, re-named the Implacable, served against the French 
during the rest of the Napoleonic Wars, and eventually came to rest in 
Falmouth Harbour. 


When Brangwyn painted her there, in 1915, she seemed fit only for the 
shipbreakers’ hands, but, fortunately, she was saved from that fate by the 
generosity of Mr. Cobb, who bought her and turned her into a training-ship 
for Sea Scouts. 


Latterly, “The Implacable” has been removed to Fareham. 
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BARNARD CASTLE BRIDGE. By Frank Brangwyn, RA. 


In the middle of the sixteenth century, Leland recorded in his “Itinery” 
that he went “from Barnardes Castelle over the right fair Bridge of Tese.” 
Many less peaceful journeys have been made over Barnard Castle Bridge, but 
Brangwyn’'s painting has more in common with the quiet wanderings of 
Leland than with the turmoil of war. 


For here are the weary horses nearing the end of the road, and the women 
washing their clothes on the cool, flat stones beneath. 


Leland reported that the bridge had three arches, but as it stands to-day, there 
are only two pointed arches. Each has triple arch-rings, and under each 
arch are five wide ribs. 


The centre pier is very massive, and provides sanctuary for pedestrians in a 
recess at road-level over each cut-water. 


The pilgrim of an older day had better sanctuary in the chapel which was 
part of the bridge, but this relic of old wayfaring life, like those at Ludlow, 
Bideford and many other places, has been swept away as hateful to progress. 


WINCHELSEA MARSH. By Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 


Since the War, much of Brangwyn’s time has been spent in Sussex, and a 
great deal of his later work has found its inspiration there. 


Here, beyond the hillock in the foreground, is thé™picturesque town of 
Winchelsea, once one of the most important of the Cinque Ports and harassed, 
first by the Danes and then by the French. 


The sea has given up its ancient sovereignty, and Winchelsea is now a 
quiet, aloof town lying dreaming of war, arson and piracy. 


On the Marsh, shepherds watch their flocks where once fishermen dropped 
their nets, and now the only invaders are tourists and artists. 


The light above the Marsh changes continually, and the red roofs of Rye 


loom in the distance through the mist, or appear within a stone’s-throw of 
Winchelsea. 


A SUSSEX FARM YARD. By Frank Brangwyn, RA. 


Brangwyn has given us here a very different aspect of Sussex, where two 
gnarled old trees, almost seeming to be endowed with life, watch over a 
quiet farm-yard at Tarring. 


Here, in the little strip of land between the sea and the hills, the climate is 
very gentle, and Tarring is noted for its fig-gardens. 


There is a belief that the figs were first planted by Thomas a Becket. Perhaps 
they were, for Becket certainly stayed often at the Archbishop of Canterbury's 


Palace in the village, but a gentler Saint, and a Sussex man competes 
for the credit. 


Richard of Chichester stayed frequently at Tarring with his friend, the parish 
priest, and, since he never took a holiday from his diocese, regained there 
the strength to cope with thirteenth century Sussex. 


For Richard was a reformer; he punished absentees, and priests who spoke 
indistinctly were suspended! 


+ 


Published by Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, 
E.C.4, and Printed by Nickeloid Electrotype Co., Ltd., London. 
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THE GREAT WAR 
By C. R. M. F. CRUTTWELL 
Illustrated with plates, maps and plans I5s. net 


ENGLAND IN THE REIGN THE LATER. STUARTS 


OF CHARLES Il 


1660—1714 


By DAVID OGG 
Two vols. 


MENDELSSOHN 


B. GOTCH. 6d. net 


30s. net 


A LONDON 


6s. net 


By G. N. CLARK 
12s. 6d. net 


THE COWELLS IN 


AND HIS FRIENDS CHILD OF THE AMERICA 
IN KENSINGTON "SEVENTIES The Diary of a Theatrical 
Letters written from By Tour in 1860-1861 
1833 —1836 Edited by 
Edited by ROSAMUND M. VIVIAN HUGHES M. WILLSON DISHER 


net 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY VERSE 
Chosen by H. J. C. GRIERSON and G. BULLOUGH 
8s. 6d. net. India paper 10s. net 


THE CONCISE 
OXFORD FRENCH-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY 
Compiled by ABEL and MARGUERITE 
CHEVALLEY. 7s. 6d. net 


THE NOVELS OF JANE 


AUSTEN 


In R. W. CHAPMAN'S Edition. Now 
issued on India paper, in two volumes. 
10s. 6d. net each 


THE EARLY LIFE OF 


ALEXANDER POPE 
By GEORGE SHERBURN. _I5s. net 


THE PAGEANT OF ASIA 


A Study of Three Civilisations (India, 
China, Japan). By K. SAUNDERS 
net 


THE CONCISE OXFORD 


DICTIONARY 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged 
7s. 6d. net 
THE POCKET OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 


New Edition, revised and enlarged 
3s. 6d. net. India paper 6s. net 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By EMILE LEGOUIS. 6s. net 


FINE ART 


Lectures by H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL 
3s. 6d. net 


MODERN PROSE STYLE 
By BONAMY DOBREE. 6s. net 


When in doubt give a Book Token: Ask your Bookseller about them 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE BOOKMAN 


The 
Up-to-the-Minute 
Guide 


NEW BOOKS 


Appears in the 


Morning Post 


Tuesdays and Fridays 


The MORNING POST Book 
Pages separate the “sheep” 
from the “ goats.’” They form 
a guide par excellence to all 
that is best in every branch 
of Literature from Fiction to 
Philosophy, from Poetry to 
Politics. 


Literary Editor: E. B. OSBORN 


Make the 


MORNING POST 
Your Daily Paper 


ONE PENNY 


DECEMBER, 1934 v 


THE BOOK PAGES 


Celegraph 


are the most popular and the most discussed 

feature in daily journalism among readers, 

writers and publishers. They appear twice a 
week—on Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Its Reviewers include outstanding personalities in the 
world of letters, e.g. 


HAROLD NICOLSON G. B. STERN 


REBECCA WEST JAMES HILTON 
CECIL ROBERTS FRANCIS ILES 
SHANE LESLIE LIDDELL HART 


who regularly review new books with brilliance and insight. 


Telegraph 


REAL NEWS : SANE VIEWS 


of the | 
| | 
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THE BOOKMAN 


have two fully equipped 
Factories at Reading 
and Fakenham for the 
complete production of 
all classes of 


BOOKWORK 


and 


MAGAZINES 


“~~ ESTIMATES AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE 


ON APPLICATION 


WYMAN & SONS Ltd. 


Bookstall Contractors to the Great Western 
and L.M.S. (North-Western Section) Railways 


Head Office : 
NEW STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 


Phones: CENTRAL 4561. READING 3024. FAKENHAM 6] 
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To represent the day’s news fairly so 
that a reader may be able to form 
his judgment on it ; to take account 
of many interests, neither despising 
the small things nor exalting the 
trivial ; to inform and also to enter- 
tain; to offer opinion and reason- 
ably persuade ; to be ardent about 
books and music, painting, sculpture 
and the way we build, the conditions 
of work and the uses of leisure ; and 
to work steadily, wherever oppor- 
tunity can be found for the better 
ordering of affairs—these are some 
of the aims of 


The Manchester Guardian 


- Tributes to its position as a This influence is not confined 
daily newspaper exercising to editorial matter. It adds 
great influence on the thought to the effectiveness of every 


of the time come from men advertiser's announcements 
of letters, statesmen and and creates a general good- 
leaders of commerce and in- — will: which is shared by all 
dustry. who advertise in its columns. 


The Manchester Guardian Weekly 


is a reproduction of all that is out- 
standing in the daily issues of The 
Manchester Guardian. It is read in all 
parts of the world and offers an 
invaluable means of contact with 
British thought and events. 


Guardian Building, Manchester ; and 40-43, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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SELECTIONS FROM 
THE DE LA MORE PRESS LIST 


Some additions to Che Saint George Serics 


“‘ Better printing, better paper, better design it were impossible to ask. . . . Each little volume is a delight to 
handle and to read.”—Daily Telegraph 


religious appeal. The decorations by Jessie 
King are in her usual delicate and charming 
manner, and reflect the spiritual feeling of 
the poems in a remarkable manner. 


TREE VERSES GRAVE AND GAY 
Poems by E. Itirr Rosson. With drawings 
by LonspALE Racc. 1/6. In boards, 2/6. 
Those who have appreciated Archdeacon 
Ragg’s beautiful tree drawings in his pre- 
vious volume in this series, and in the 
Tree Lover Magazine, will be glad to have 
these new examples which, with Mr. Robson’s 
delicate verses, mutually help one another. 


BEYOND THE WINDMILL (CHIMERA) 
Poems by the late T. G. Savitte. With an 
appreciation of No Orpinary Man, and a 
portrait. 1/6. In boards, 2/6. 

This young actor and playwright will be 
remembered by many for his study of the 
young detective in ‘‘ Ten Minute Alibi.” 


‘*OQuR NOBLE BEECH WOODs.” 


One of Lonsdale Ragg’s drawings in ‘‘ Tree Verses Grave 
and Gay.” 


TWO SIDES OF A PENNY 
By Man anv Wire. 1/6. In boards, 2/6. 
The authors of this amusing, stimulating 
little book are Thomas Andrew and Brenda T. G. Savitte 
Murray Draper. 
Mrs. Murray Draper is the author of . WIND SONGS AND WILD FLOWERS 
‘* The Dales of Derbyshire.” By Mavup Stessor, author of “ The Sheep- 
stealer.” A charming collection 
of poems on these two themes, 


which are always popular. 1/6. 
In boards, 2/6. 


RUE AND BALM 


By Miriam TuHorn. 1/-. In 
boards, 2/-. 


A series of aphorisms intended 
to both help and cheer. If some 
open a sore, others will be found 
to soothe and heal the wound. 


OUR LADY’S GARLAND SONG CYCLE: AT THE WORM AND 
OTHER POEMS OF GOWER 

By E. Howarp Harris. Author of “An 
Exile’s Lute,’ “‘ Singing Seas,” etc. 1/6. 


In boards, 2/6. 
This is a selection of mystic poems by “There is a real impulse behind all he writes.” — Times 
the late Arthur Corder, and have a definite Literary Supplement 


ALEXANDER MORING LTD., 2a CORK ST., BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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By ArTHUR CorDER. Decorated by JEssiz 
Kinc. 2/6. In boards, 3/6. 
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DOG DOGGERELS 


Verses and Pictures by Sneman H. 
Hirst. 1/-. Boards, 2/-. 

‘* Will afford pleasure to young and old. Miss Hirst 
is an artist of almost uncanny skill when exhibiting the 
forms of her several dogs, and this score or so of sketches 


and poems is worth many prizes at Cruft’s.” 
Sheffield Independent 


DOGS AND SUPER DOGS 


By Heston More. With drawings by 
Nancy Freeman. 1/-. In boards, 2/-. 


These clever verses and pictures will 
amuse all dog lovers. 


** Moorways ” 


MOORWAYS._ Poems by E. M. Ley. 
1/6. In boards, 2/6 net. 


Two of these poems were selected by 
Mr. Walter de la Mare and Mr. Edward 
Marsh for broadcasting by the B.B.C., but 
(owing to previous publication in a magazine) 
were not included in the special series of the 
readings. 


SOME OF MY TREE FRIENDS 


A series of pencil drawings by LoNnsDALE 
Rac, showing the natural humour of trees, 
with amusing comments by the artist. This 
little book will be a joy to all lovers of trees 
and to all those who appreciate quiet 
humour. 2/-. Boards, 3/-. 


TREES I HAVE MET 


Those who enjoyed Dr. Lonsdale Ragg’s 
charming drawings in ‘“‘ Some of My Tree 
Friends,” will be glad to possess this series 
also. 

He has also enlarged his scope a little, 
and included historic trees as well as those 
whose human resemblances give a humorous 
touch, and there are drawings showing trees 


possessing great poetic beauty. 1/6. Boards, 
2/6. 


FOREST SECRETS 


A Book of Tree Poems by Denis PALMER. 
With illustrations from drawings by Lons- 
DALE Racc. 1/6. In boards, 2/6. 


DOG SHOW DAYS 

Verses and drawings by B‘A-R. Both 
visitors and exhibitors will find these 
verses and sketches highly amusing. 
1/-. Boards, 2/-. 


“The experience of two dogs at a dog show are 
recorded in detail in this little book with spirit, humour 


and occasional moralising. The diverse characters,both FE 


human and canine, are vivaciously drawn.” 
Times Literary Supplement 


ALEXANDER MORING LTD., 


Sometimes 

With trivial rhymes, 
The working day 

Is hastened on its way. 


LONDON JINGLES (Third Impression) 


By KATHLEEN CONYNGHAM GREENE. With 
illustrations in black-and-white by Mary J. 
Campion. 1/-. Boards, 2/-. 


MORE LONDON JINGLES , 


Additional Rhymes by the same author and 
illustrator. 1/-. Boards, 2/-. 


CHELSEA CHARM 
By PeTerR GARELL. With illustrations in line 
by A. V. VEREKER. Both verses and draw- 


ings will appeal to all lovers of Chelsea. 
1/-. Boards, 2/-. 


IN LONDON 


By Hixpa Pryor. A series of prose sketches 


reprinted from Punch and other papers. 
1/-. Boards, 2/-. 


ETERNAL LONDON 


By CuristiInA CuHapin. Illustrated by 
Mouriet Gitt. 1/-. In boards, 2/-. 


THE THREE SPIRITS 

By CuristinA Cuapin. An addition to the 
De La More Booklets. With envelope to 
match cover, I /-. 


2a CORK 


Rats 
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From “ ETERNAL LONDON ” 


ST., BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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FROM THE DE LA MORE PRESS LIST , 


SELECTIONS FROM “THE 
ENGLISH PHYSITIAN ” 


By Nicu. CuLpeper, Gent., 
Student in Physick and 
Astrology. Compiled and 
illustrated with engravings on 
wood by Warp Hunt. 
These extracts will be found hes 


catch the spirit of the text to “" 

a remarkable degree. 


[Chosen by the First Edition Club as 
one of the best fifty books of the year.] 


LONG-FELT WANT —A PRESENT 
FOR BOYS OF ALL AGES FROM EIGHT 


TO EIGHTY” SAILING SHIPS THROUGH THE AGES 


ALL ABOUT Fifty drawings by F. B. Harnack, with descriptive details 


of representative craft from ancient times up to the latest 
SHIPS & SHIPPING five-master. 3/6. Cloth, 4/6. 
A HANDBOOK OF POPULAR NAUTICAL 
INFORMATION EDITED BY EDWIN P. 


HARNACK SEA PICTURES. By E. Ixtrr Rosson. 
xii + 526 pp. 7/6, postage 5d. A book of poems on the sea, with illustrations 
9 coloured plates and many illustrations in text by W. M. Bircua tt. 1/ 6. Boards, 2/ 6. 


THE LITTLE MAN IN 
THE BOX 


New Zealand Stories by Dora 
M. WILLIAMS 


Pictures by J. GALE THomas 


These stories, although they . 
have a special appeal to New 
Zealanders, will be found to 
strike a fresh and fascinating note 
and with their clever illustra- 
tions make an excellent present | 
for all children, 


From “ Tue Litrte MAN IN THE Box ” 


Picture boards, 3/6. | 


THE TREE LOVER 


A QuarTERLY MaGazineE devoted to Tree Lore in its literary, historical, 
esthetic and practical aspects. Illustrated by half-tone plates. 


A record of the achievements of the Men of the Trees and kindred 
Societies. 


NOTES, ARTICLES, SHORT REVIEWS 


Edited by Lonspate Race (author of Some of My Tree Friends). 
Subscriptions 5/- a year post free (single copies 1/6 each) 
A Specimen Number will be sent free on application. 


ALEXANDER MORING LTD., 2a CORK ST., BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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“THE MOST UNUSUAL BUT FASCINATING SHOP IN LONDON ” 


This is the often-expressed opinion of visitors to 2a, Cork Street, Bond Street, W.1 


How To Find Cork Street. 


There are to be seen 
here not only the 


An Old 
little books in the si 
Saint George Series, 
which are so suit- ‘oloured 
able for Christmas Flower 
presents, but other Print 
selected books and (a targe 
cards ofa character umber 
of their own and 
which are not tobe 
seen elsewhere. from 

6d. 
each 


Most of the books 
published by the 
De La More Press 
can be supplied in 


It runs parallel to Bond Street, from which it can be reached via Clifford Street or 
Burlington Gardens. From Piccadilly it forms a continuation of the Burlington Arcade. 
Vigo Street, or New Burlington Street (opposite bus stop at Robinson & Cleaver’s). 


From Regent Street via 


papers suitable for 
binding or covering 


A selection 
boxes, etc., are al- 
will be 
ways in stock. Speci- 
sent 
mens will be sent. 
on 
approval A speciality is made 
on of old coloured 
receipt prints of flowers, 
of 5s. birds and out-of-the 
returnable Way subjects, sepa- 


rate, or mounted as 
Cards or Calendars, 
or on Note Books of 
artistic covers and 
good paper, which 
make them suitable 


if 


=> 2S ANY )) hy 
| ~ 4 NY 4 for writing and 
cose sheets for drawing. A large 
ang. selection of old topo- 
plete list will be sent. ae graphical prints 
> 
nts and also inexpensive 
Hand - made draw- old water - colour 
ing papers, end- drawings _ suitable 
papers and a variety for framing or 
of plain and fancy From Christmas Card No. 128, 2d. each. mounting. 


BIRTHDAY AND CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Messrs. Alexander Moring publish a series of 
Birthday and Christmas Cards, and will be 
gg to send a selection on receipt of 5/-. 

f the cards dre not required and are sent 
back within a week any balance of the 
remittance will be returned. When writing 
for these please state if non-religious, religious 
or mixed specimens are wanted. 


Copies of any books in this list will also be 
sent on approval on receipt of published 
price and postage, which will be refunded 
on return of any not required. 


A De la More Press Christmas o: Birthday Card, 2-fold with Greeting 
on inside, 4d. each, with envelope (quote No. 165). 


ALEXANDER MORING LTD., 2a CORK ST., BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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BOOK-PLATES 


A selection of stock designs is supplied with 
name space left blank : 

25 copies on gummed paper, 1/3 
50 in box, 2/6 

Printing name 5/- extra for any quantity. 

A specimen book will be forwarded on 
receipt of 1/- (repaid on return of book or 
allowed on amount of order). 

Messrs. Alexander Moring Ltd. undertake 
the designing of book-plates in heraldic or 
pictorial styles, and the engraving on wood 
or copper. Rough sketch and estimate sent 
on receipt of requirements. 


COM 


SpeciMEN Booxk-Prate, No. 36. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE BOOKMAN, CHRISTMAS, 1934 


CHA 


att 


CHRISTMAS 


THE VINTAGE 


Yes, publishers have their vintage years, 
and know the hopes of their crop almost as 
soon as the grape-growers. For Hodder and 
Stoughton 1934 will certainly be one of the 
years to remember. Almost every section 
and sub-section of publishing must acknow- 
ledge a Hodder and Stoughton book at the 
head of it in 1934. 


Biography 


John Buchan's “Oliver Cromwell” is the 
book of the year. In the first weeks of 
publication we had to apologise persistently 
that we could not get copies any faster 
from the binders, who themselves have been 
waiting on the printers, who have been 
working day and night with second, third, 
fourth and fifth edittons. In a book priced 
at 21/- this is remarkable. It only goes to 
show what we have always believed, that if 
a book is so good that people really want 
to have it, then they will get it, and some- 
thing else will have to wait. 

John Buchan’s “Oliver Cromwell” is going 
to be the Christmas present of the year. 
Cromwell is the ideal biographical subject 
of the hour. He honestly strove to serve 
his God, do His will and follow His 
guidance. He battled against difficulties, 
dilemmas and uncertainties so similar to 
those that beset us to-day that, of all men 
in history, he stands out as the one from 
whom we can learn most. 

Mr. Buchan is Oliver’s ideal biographer. 
He is a military historian of great experi- 
ence, a parliamentarian of conviction, a 
Scotsman, with a Scotsman’s religious back- 
ground, who knows what Puritanism at its 
best meant and means. We are very, very 
proud to be the publishers of this book. 


The Highest Adventure 


Next comes “Everest 1933," Mr. Hugh 
Ruttledge’s magnificent account of last 
year’s attempt to climb to the top of the 
highest mountain in the world. There is 
almost what amounts to a good-natured 
pact between the nations to leave Mount 
Everest to the English, and some day we 
shall succeed. Given a little better weather 


From the Painting by Sir Peter Lely 
Oliver Cromwell 


a little longer before the South-West winds 
came, and Mr. Ruttledge and his gallant 
band would have won this time. As it is, 
the old mountain still remains unconquered. 

“Everest 1933” was published on October 
Ist. It had, perhaps, the biggest press of any 
book for years. The Daily Mail says, “It is a 
model of exact yet stirring narrative and an 
epic of sustained hardihood.... It is mag- 
nificently produced. Coammed with stories 
of simple heroism.” Malcolm Brier in the 
News Chronicle wrote, “An inspiring book, 
written in the direct style of the man of 


Photo. Alinart 


Early in 1935, we shall publish 
to commemorate the Jubilee 
Year of King George V, 


The King’s Grace 
John Buchan 


action, thrilling to read, excellently pro- 
duced, with lavish and splendid photo- 
graphs.” The pictures, both as photographs 
and reproductions—that is to say, both in 
the taking and the printing—are in advance 
of anything we have hitherto had, certainly 
of Everest, and probably of any climbing 
expedition anywhere. I cannot make too 
sweeping a statement here, because the 
Germans are better photographers than we 
are—for some reason their temperament is 
particularly suited to the art of photo- 
graphy:—there is no creative genius re- 
quired, only superb adaptation and tech- 
nique. Some of their illustrated travel 
books are very wonderful, and their printing. 
until recently, has been in advance of the 
best produced in this country. 

I doubt, however, if they could do better 
than the Sun Engraving Company’s efforts 
with these Everest pictures. 

“Everest 1933” will cost you 25/-. Ex- 
pensive—yes! All the same, it is the travel 
book of the year; which means that it is 
worth the money. 


Fiction—but not a novel! 


“Goodbye, Mr. Chips,” by James Hilton, 
the winner of the Hawthornden Prize, 1933, 
is hors concours. It has a class all to. itself. 
You have never read a book quite like 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips.” It is original: a 
cameo of genius by a writer of most touch- 
ing sensibility. I defy anyone to embark 
upon the -iniature and not finish it. And 
I defy anyone to finish it unmoved. “Mr. 
Chips” is growing old, and as he looks over 
the playing fields of the school which has 
had the best he could give during all these 
years, the pageant of his life steals quietly 
across the scene. He had no regrets. They 
said he had no children, but he knew better. 
There were thousands of them, thousands, 
and all boys! It is quite a little book, not 
a novel, not a short story, just a delicately- 
painted miniature. Once you have read 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips,” you will never forget 
it. It is that sort of a book. It costs 5/-. 
Howard Spring has chosen it for his book 
of the month for October and long before 
the month is out 20,000 copies will be in 
circulation. “Goodbye, Mr. Chips” is going 
to create records this Christmas. 


‘Oliver Cromwell’ py John Buchan is the 
biography of the year. Fifth Edition 


21/- net 
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LETTERS FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, VANCOUVER AND ALL PARTS OF THE BRITISH ISLES 


Religious 
Leslie Weatherhead's new book “Psycho- 
logy and Life” will follow in the foot- 
steps of his “His Life and Ours,” which 
has sold 28,000 copies. A vast number of 


thinking people are more interested in 


Psychology and Life and their relationship 
one to another than in any other subject 
whatsoever. I cannot say very much about 
this book from personal knowledge because 
we have not yet received the MS. and I 
know no more than what Mr. Weatherhead 
has already told us. But that is enough to 
encourage me to think that he has reall 
‘ot the subject which he, of all people, wi 
is unusually acute psychological insight 
and knowledge, can interpret intelligently 
and constructively to us all. 


A Great Quartet 


I p sely leave out novels because 
tastes differ so enormously that it is almost 
true to say that what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. In actual fact, of 
course, John Buchan, A. E. W. Mason, 
Sapper, Baroness Orczy, E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim, and more than fifty others, are all 
represented with stories that appeal each 
to its own novel-reading public. 

The cases of the big four which I have 
been discussing are different. Given any 
taste for Biography, “Oliver Cromwell” is 
your book; given any taste for travel or 
adventure, “Everest 1933” is your book; 

iven any love for your fellow men “Good- 

ye, Mr. Chips” will charm you; given any 
desire to know yourself, “Psychology and 
Life” will help you. 

If you disagree don't hesitate to tell us 
so. I would be delighted to know what you 
really think. 


Hugh Ruttledge 
A photograph taken on the mountain, at a 
time when Mr. Ruttledge, hardiest and lean- 
est of leaders, hadn't had a shave for weeks! 


A PRIZE OFFER 
We will again give a prize of any 
book mentioned in this issue to the 
person who sends us the best sugges- 
tion which we can put into practice. 
See the bottom of column 1, page 3. 


YOUR LETTERS 


We have been delighted to have letters 
from people all over the world in response 
to our suggestion that we should be glad to 
hear from readers. There is something very 
satisfactory about being in touch personally 
with those to whom we are writing. There 
is nothing like appreciation for encourage- 
ment. It really does mean a lot to us to 
hear from Glasgow, Liverpool, Reading, 
British Columbia, Western Australia, New 
Zealand, Scarborough, Bath, Broadstairs, 
Vancouver, India, Greenock, Swansea, 
Indiana, Singapore and many other places, 
the same good wishes and encouraging 
gratefulness from everywhere. 


Books with a 
Note of Victory 
Here is one that speaks for itself: 


Rosedale, British Columbia, Canada. 


“Dear Sir,—My study chair is ina small 
bungalow in a little village on the south 
banks of the mighty Fraser River. ‘The 
Study Chair’ that comes from the heart 
of the Empire is a very welcome messenger 
of the good things gathered together by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 

“One suggestion I will make. Give us 
books that have in them a note of vic- 
tory! We are tired of books that are 


essentially critical and pessimistical. We- 


want to know of victory in the realm of 
the spirit; victory in the realm of the 
material; victory in the realm of eco- 
nomics. Give us books that will strike 
such a note of victory that will inspire 
us to a great advance in every depart- 
ment of life’s activfties——Yours sincerely, 
George Turpin.” 


Here is another. What do you feel about 
this one? 
“Sir,—It would be a capital idea to sub- 
stitute ‘The Study’ for “The Study Chair.’ 
“It would be a capital idea also to 
enlarge it to about twenty pages or more, 
with signed reviews, and with a fixed 
charge of a penny. Long live ‘The Study’! 
—Yours faithfully, Henry Fuller.” 


A Good Suggestion 
Here is one from Lincolnshire: 


“Dear Sir.—Many thanks for the May 
issue of “The Study Chair’ and for the 
opportunity you have given me of voicing 
my appreciation of same. 

“The chief thing that appeals to me 
about ‘The Study Chair’ is the sense of 
personal intimacy contained in its columns. 
It reads like a letter, written especially 
for the reader. : > 

“I should like to suggest that part of 
a column in each issue be devoted to a 
miniature biography of H. & S.’s most 
popular authors, together with a photo- 
graph of the writer in question. However 
much I am interested in new names in 
the world of books, I instinctively pick 
up a new book written by an old friend, 
and although other prominent figures in 
their various spheres are accorded a cer- 
tain amount of publicity (I greatly regret 
having to use this particular word) the 
majority of our most famous writers we 
know hardly anything about. 

“In closing, I should like to state that 
I should be pleased to receive “The Study 
Chair’ more frequently, and see it a little 
larger.—Yours very sincerely, H. Leary.” 


[2] 


JOHN BUCHAN 


A special drawing by Ivan Opffer. 


x: 


John Buchan has been M.P. for the 
Scottish Universities since 1927, and 
Lord Hi Commissioner to the 
Church of Scotland for the last two 
years. He is a son of the manse, and 
had a most distinguished career at 
Glasgow University and Oxford, where 
he was President of the Union. Later 
he was called to the Bar. In addition 
to his novels, he also wrote the official 
history of the Great War, published 
in 1921-22. He has three sons and 
one daughter. O. Douglas, the author 
of “Penny Plain,” “The Proper Place,” 
and other novels, is his sister. Her 


= new book, “Taken by the Hand,” will 
- be published early next year. ‘ 


Here are Extracts from 
Other Letters 


“Do publishers cater for the refined girl 
of from 15-18 years of age? Girls who are 
receiving the finest education money can 
buy and whose families, though not run 
entirely as in the Victorian era, do lead 

_ decent moral lives and refrain from pick- 
ing up the ‘mulch’ that is found on the 
market to-day.” (C. Tremayne.) 


Yes, we do, Arthur Mee is the favourite for 
all ages. (See page 4).—Editor. 


“Your May number reads like a personal 
letter from a friend telling news we most 
want to hear; a sort of lofty look-out 
over to-day's doings, to capture the finest 
movements. But words can never ade- 
quately express my warm appreciation.” 
(Mrs. F. E. Franklyn.) 


“Thank you for ‘The Study Chair,’ al- 
ways welcome. We greatly appreciate 
those 1/- books, Mary Slessor, Grenfell, 
C. F. Andrews, and use them for Christ- 
mas presents.” (Miss J. Lough.) 


“I always love the H. & S. publications 
and am deeply interested in ‘The Study 
Chair’"—whenever it comes out.” (Rev. 
D. R. James.) 

“As I happen to be one of many who 
do not have much money to spend on 
books, I wish to congratulate you on the 
issue of your shilling ks by Hugh Red- 
wood, Studdert Kennedy, and others, and 
hope the time will come when many 
others will be included in the list.” (Mrs. 
A. Harris.) 


Sir Wilfred Grenfell's ‘Romance of Labrador’ 
is as thrilling as any novel and as absorbing as any 
tale of adventure — it is romance and Labrador 


10/6 net 
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GRENFELL OF LABRADOR 
ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH 


GENERAL SEELY (LORD MOTTISTONE) 
MICHAEL MASON 


RONALD KAULBACK 


DR. D’ARCY 
LARS CHRISTENSEN 


Popular Books on 
Old Testament Religion 


“It seems to me that there is room for a 
popular book on the development of Old 
Testament religion, which at the same 
time will make the Old Testament a real 
live book to the general public. To the 
student the experts have made the Old 
Testament a most fascinating book, but 
the general public has no time to read, 
nor the money to spend on, the library 
which is necessary to get what I believe 


would be a profound interest.” (Rev. T. G. 
Gardner.) 


Cheap Editions at 2/6 


“There is just one thing I should like, 
and that is the 7/6 editions to be reduced 
to 2/6, and the 3/6 and 2/- editions done 
away with. In the current copy of ‘The 
Study Chair’ I see that there is a list of 
holiday reading including a section at. 2/6. 
I think many booklovers would prefer a 
half-crown edition in preference to either 
one at 3/6 or 2/-. I would like to see a 
list occasionally of books due to be re- 
duced from 7/6, and the 2p roximate date 
when they will be obtainable in a cheaper 
edition. I think I remember you once 
publishing such a list in ‘The Study Chair.’ 
I think it would be acceptable to many of 
us who would like to possess copies of 
works by our favourite authors, but who 
cannot possibly afford 7/6 a time.” (H. T. 
Bower.) 


Books on 
Things that Matter 


“I enjoy your ‘Study Chair’ because it 
keeps me in touch with books upon things 
which really matter and make life worth 
living. Would it be possible to print “The 
Study Chair’ upon a smaller surface, say 
8in. by 5in., and double the number of 
pages? It would really be about the 
same size ultimately as now—and one 
could carry it more conveniently in one’s 
pocket.” (H. E. Jones.) 


Write to us some more 


These letters have all been so delightful 
that I must repeat what I said in the last 
issue. We would like to help you in any 
way we can:— 


(a) By answering your questions concern- 
ing any literary matters; . 

(b) by mepeins books for certain de- 

fined purposes; 

(c) by giving advice on any literary mat- 

ter you have in mind. 

We, in our turn, want to hear from you. 
The more letters we have, the more we like 
it. Several readers apologised for writing. 
They need not. Every letter is important to 
us. What, for instance, do you think of the 
various suggestions printed above? 


In the last issue we said that we would 
give a prize for the best constructive sug- 
gestion, if we could put it into practice. As 
a matter of fact, it has not been possible to 
get very far with the idea yet, but the Rev. 
T. Greener Gardner, of Matlock, did send 
us a most useful suggestion, which we are 
following up, and we have sent him a cop 
of “Oliver Cromwell,” which was the boo! 
he chose as a prize. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE 


AND EXPLORATION 
Tibet 


If it were possible for me to feed on only 
just those books which personally interest 
and delight me, a great part of my dict 
would be books of real adventure and ex- 
ploration. That is why I shall give my 
attention so early in the paper to this type 
of book. It would be easy to reason against 
the advisability of doing this, as books of 
travel, adventure and exploration seem to 
have a purely masculine appeal. 
any woman, for instance, reading this who 
really enjoys them? Probably not. But I am 
glad of an excuse to let the men come first. 
They buy books. Women borrow them. 

The first one I would mention is 
“Tibetan Trek,” by a young man, Ronald 
Kaulback, who was taken on to Captain 
Kingdon Ward's party in search of ng 
in Tibet. Unfortunately for Kaulback, but 
fortunately for us, there was some omission 
in Kaulback’s passport which meant that he 
had to turn back half way through the ex- 
pedition and make his way back by himself. 


Photo. Howard Coster 
Ronald Kaulback 
He tells the story of the journey with great 
relish and lively wit. A keen observer and 
a man with a great interest in his fellow 
men, he has been able to capture again the 
thrill, humour and interest of the expedition 
and to impart it to the reader. Through the 
pages shines the happy personality of one 
who, if the reports of the experienced ex- 
plorers count for ~nything, will go far. As 
a matter of fact, I have read this book 
three times and enjoyed it more each time. 
It rings true. I know Ronald-Kaulback. I 
have known him for a good many years. 
He is a born explorer, only twenty-five 
years old. In the last five years he has 
played the balalaika in the Russian Or- 
chestra in London, travelled the Continent, 
learning the languages of France, Germany, 
and Russia, and canoed from Dunkirk to 
Budapest. Exploration is in his blood. As 
he says at the end of his book, “I would 
rather browse on herbs in the wilds than 
live as a stalled ox in the stables of 
civilisation.” 

“Tibetan Trek” (12/6) is fully illustrated 
and has a striking novel wrapper printed 
on linen. 


You can now obtain that classic of the Antarctic, 


Is there 


Sudan 
Another most interesting’ traveller of a 
very different type is Michael Mason, who 
has within recent years lived the life of a 
trapper in Alaska, travelled with a donkey 
in the Spanish Highlands, explored the 
Patagonian Creeks which, in case you don't 
know, are along the west side of the point 
of South America, and hunted big game 
and other animals on the Sudan-Abyssinian 
frontier. We have just published a book 
by him called “Where the River Runs Dry” 
(18/-). It tells of this last expedition in 
Africa and is illustrated with photographs 
taken by his wife Annette, who has always 
accompanied him on his recent journeys. 


The Antarctic 

A third book of adventure is by a 
Norwegian, Lars Christensen, probably the 
best known whaler in the Antarctic. He 
owns magnificent great whaling ships which 
scour the Antarctic Seas. There is a great 
part of Antarctica named after him—Chris- 
tensen Land. “Such is the Antarctic” is priced 
at 16/-. It is full of beautiful illustrations 
and maps. 


Labrador 

Finally there is a new book by Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell of Labrador. It is called 
“The Romance of Labrador.” You may very 
possibly have read Sir Wilfred’s auto- 
biographical writings, the famous “Grenfell 
of Labrador” and “Forty Years for 
Labrador,” so I must say at once that this 
is something quite different. It is in the 
nature of a history of Labrador or rather. 
a survey of her potentialities. It makes en- 
thralling reading and is beautifully illus- 
trated with photographs and effective line 
drawings. The price is 10/6. 


The Adventures of a Bishop 
I cannot leave all thoughts of adventure 
behind without mentioning a grand book 
by a happy Irishman, Dr. D’Arcy, the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, Primate of Ireland. 
Under the title “The Adventures of a 
Bishop” he reviews his life and the many 
charming people amongst whom he has 
lived and worked. Some people seem to 
have the gift for making friends. Dr. D'Arcy 
has it. The main interest is Irish, of course, 
but there is more than enough to inter- 
est everyone in this charming book by a 
ming man. The price is 10/6. In the 
Preface he writes: “In these days, when 
women fly alone over Central African 
forests and Far Eastern seas, and when 
men of science explore the stratosphere, it 
it may seem presumption to connect the 
word ‘adventure’ with the life and work of 
a bishop. But even a bishop, especially if 
he is an Irishman, may be pardoned, if he 
finds a thrill in the events of his life. To 
the writer, the sense of the Adventure of 
Life has always been the salt of all his 
efforts and attainments.” 


“Warrior,” General Seely’s 
famous War-horse 


It is no great step from the adventures of 
men to the adventures of a horse. Probably 
the most famous war-horse alive is General 
Seely’s old bay, “Warrior.” He is twenty- 
six years old now, and was one of the very 
few horses to be at the Front all during the 
War and to live to tell the tale. General 
Seely (Lord Mottistone) has himself told 
the tale in five-shilling book entitled 
“My Horse, ‘Warrior,” It is profusely 
illustrated with pictures by A. J. Munnings, 
R.A. A great book for all horse lovers and 
adventure lovers, too. For old “Warrior” 
has had a most eventful life. 


‘The Home of the Blizzard,’ by Sir Douglas 


Mawson at 7/6 net. Illustrated 
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General Seely’s Adventure Books 


All boys and most grown-ups love Gen- 
eral Seely's two adventure books, now done 
in our 7/6 Adventure Series—“Fear, and Be 
Slain” and “For Ever, England.” 


Warnes wake SYan 
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This is Lord Mottistone’s own handwriting. 


Heroes of the Air 

We are publishin this year an adventure 
book of the air called “A Million Miles in 
the Air,” by Captain Gordon P. Olley, the 
famous Imperial Airways pilot, who has 
flown the equivalent of forty times round 
the World. Great modern air dramas, para- 
chute adventures, the work and daring of 
test-pilots, record flights and ascents, and 
“death dives” are all dealt with here. Of 
our greater British pilots and those of other 
nations, Captain Olley gives vivid personal 
sketches, and thrills his readers with his 
own amazing adventures, which have be- 
come classic in flying annals. 


The Adventure Series 


Before I finally leave adventure behind 
me, here is a complete list of our 7/6 Adven- 
ture Series. Each book is well illustrated 
and has a lovely coloured jacket, drawn 
especially for us by famous artists. 

Three I have mentioned already: 

A Million Miles in the Air, by Captain 
Gordon P. Olley (new book). 

Fear, and Be Slain, by General Seely. 

For Ever, England, by General Seely. 

There are three others which are now 
done for the first time in this cheap edition: 

The Arctic Forests, by Michael Mason. 

F Years for Labrador, by Sir Wil- 
fred Grenfell. 

The Home of the Blizzard, by Sir Douglas 
Mawson. 

And here are the other five: 

My Mystery Ships, by Vice-Admiral Gor- 
don Campbell, V.C, D.S.O., M.P. 

Sailormen All, by Vice Admiral Gordon 
Campbell, V.C., D.S.O., 

Endless Story, by ee Captain Tap- 
rell Dorling, D.S.O.) 

Smoke on the Horizon, by Vice-Admiral 
C. V. Usborne, C.B., C.M.G. 

In Quest of the Sen, by Alain Gerbault. 


THE FAVOURITES 


It is at this time of the year particularly 
that we call your attention again to the 
famous people who almost get taken for 
granted. 


1. Sir James Barrie 


We hear rumours that Sir James is writing 
a new play specially for Elizabeth Bergner 
and that it is shaping very well. Worth 
waiting for, that! All the other plays and 
almost all the prose are published in our uni- 
form edition at 5/- a volume in cloth and 
ap FE in leather binding. Then there is also 
lected Plays done on thick paper at 
21/- — on India paper at 21/-. The prices 
of the leather bindings are respectively 30/-. 
eee one-volume editions are very popular 
in 


2. Mr. Rudyard Kipling 


Last year we brought right up to date the 
one-volume edition of Kipling’s Verse by 
the addition of about sixty new poems. The 
new complete edition is priced at 25/- in the 
thick and India paper cloth editions, and 
35/- in the leather editions. 


3. Dr. James Moffatt 
The Moffatt Bible goes from strength to 
editions are so numerous that 


strength. The 


I doubt if it would serve any useful purpose 
to tabulate them all here. Suffice it to say 
that the whole Bible is done in one size 
print only, but in many different bindings 
and on thin and thick paper. The prices 
are: 25/-, 30/-, 35/-. 40/., 45/- and 50/-. 

The New Testament is done in four dif- 
ferent ty a altogether. The largest is the 
library edition (10/6), then there is a paral- 
lel edition with the Authorised Version 
(12/6), then a pocket edition, ~ finally a 
miniature edition at 4/6 and 6/6. The 
cheapest of all is the 2/6 pocket cloth edi- 
tion. The idea of making it as cheap as this 
was, og - ut it within reach of 
everybody. —_ have, of course, been 
enormous. Buc there are still countless 
millions of people who would get a new 
meaning from the Scriptures if they were to 
read Dr. Moffatt's T: tion in conjunc- 
tion with the old feaniller text. 

I was talking not long ago with a man 
who had been investigating on his own 
account what use was made of the Bible in 
the average poorer class house. He practi- 
cally never found a home without one, and 
practically never found anyone who read it. 
He said “It is the most bought and the least 
read book in the district.” Not a happy 
thought if it is true. And certainly not true 
of the Moffatt Bible, which is almost always 
bought, not out of duty, but to be read. 
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Every woman must have ‘Mary Thomas's Dic- 


If you want to know more details about 
the various editions, we have it all set out 
in a leaflet which we will gladly send you 
on request. This also includes mention of 
Dr. Newberry's Bible, which is marked in 
such a way as to bring out the full meaning 
of the originals, and Arthur Mee’s Children's 
Bible, which is simply a re-arrangement of 
the stories of the Bible told in the words of 
the Authorised Version entirely unaltered. 
It is a lovely book for children, with most 
beautiful pictures from beginning to end. 


4. Arthur Mee 

In addition to Arthur Mee’s Children's 
Bible, there all his other lovely Children’s 
Books at 7/6. They make most greatly 
appreciated Christmas presents: 

Arthur Mee's Story Book. 

Arthur Mee’s John Bunyan. 

The Children's Hour. 

Arthur Mee's Book of Everlasting Things. 

Arthur Mee’s The Children’s Shakespeare 

Two Volumes. 

Little Treasure Island. 

Arthur Mee’s Hero Book. 

Arthur Mee’s Golden Year. 

Arthur Mee’s Wonderful Day. 

One Thousand Beautiful Things. 


And here are Arthur Mee’s books at 2/6: 
Arthur Mee’s Talks to Boys. 
Arthur Mee'’s Talks to Girls. 
The Children’s Life of Jesus. 
The Loveliest Stories in the World. 
The Children's Pilgrim’s Progress. 


5. Philip Guedalla 

- famous biography of the Duke of 
Wellington, called “The Duke,” by Philip 
Guedalla, which had such a tremendous 
success three years ago this Christmas, con- 
tinues to be in demand at 25/-. There is 
also an edition of “The Second Empire” uni- 
form with it, at 21/-. These two books have 
made Mr. Guedalla’s name known as one 
of the great modern historians. 


6. Ernest Thompson Seton 


The greatest real animal story writer who 
ever wrote a book. Every movement of the 
animal is perfect and true to life. Hours 
and days and weeks he watches them and 
then writes the story. These are not just 
children’s romances. They are true stories 
of the wild animals told by the man who 
has watched them long enough to know 
what they think! 

Here is a list of them, each with the 
author's own illustrations: 

Wild Animals I Have Known, over 200 

illustrations (7/6). 
Lives of the Hunted, over 200 illustra- 
tions (7/6). 

The Trail of the Sandhill Stag (2/6). 

Chink, and Other Stories (2/6). 

Foam Razorback and Other Stories (2/6). 

Lobo and Other Stories (2/6). 

Sil and Other Stories (2/6). 

Ol ilver Grizzle (2/6). 
that Made Good (2/6). 


THE HOME OF THE BLIZZARD 


By printing a large edition of the very 
famous account of Sir Douglas Mawson’s 
antarctic expedition and by only keeping 
the best pictures, we have been able to 
bring it down to 7/6, which puts it with- 
in the reach of adventure-loving men 
and boys—a splendid Christmas present. 
See the picture on page 7. 


tionary of Embroidery Stitches.’ It contains 


every conceivable stitch. 
the expert. Many Illustrations 


For the beginner and 
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a Johnny Bear and Other Stories (2/6). 
The Biography of a Grizzly (2/6). 
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contribute great galaxy rt novels to 


THE FIRSFCLASS OMNIBUS 


L. A. G. Strong; Phyllis Bentley; George A. Birmingham; G. D. H. 
and Margaret Cole; J.J.Connington; Jane England; Storm 
Jameson; Sheila Kaye-Smith; Denis Mackail; Kate O’Brien 


G. B. Stern; Helen Ashton; Edited by Helen Gosse 7/6 net . 


ave vead. 
SOMEBODY MUST 
by ALICE GRANT ROSMAN Here is 


the world just as it is, full of love, laughter, 
trouble and surprise 7/6 net 


woman must have 


MARY THOMAS’S DICTIONARY 
OF EMBROIDERY STITCHES 


Many illustrations 5/- net 
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Now 
Set Out 


is the new novel 


by Susan Ertz 
A novel of 
the first six months 
of marriage 

7/6 net 
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Weatherhead 


Author of 


His Life and Ours 


Now in its 6th Edition 
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c. F. ANDREWS 
DONALD FRASER 


W. B. SELBIE 
JOHN A. HUTTON 


W. E. SANGSTER 
J. D. JONES 


A. J. RUSSELL 
EDWARD WOODS 


FRANK CAIRNS 
G. S. DUNCAN 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Already Published 


The following new books have already 
been published since the last issue of “The 
Study Chair”: 

1. God the Christlike, by Dr. J. Robertson 

Cameron (7/6). 
a ao Sundar Singh, by C. F. Andrews 
3. Faith and Life, by Dr. W. B. Selbie 
(3/6). 


4. m Guide Us, by W. E. Sangster 

5, Their Religion, by A. J. Russell (5/-). 

6. In Spirit and in Truth: a Jewish-Chris- 
tian Symposium (7/6). 


(1)—Dr. Cameron’s aim has been to set 
forth as far as possible the person of our 
Lord in the fulness of His grace and truth, 
and to find God revealed in Him, radiant 
and in reality. He has attempted to express 
the nature of God and His will or purpose 
by means of the thought, practice and 
achievement of the historic Christ. 

(2)—C. F. Andrews has written of his 
friend, Sadhu Sundar Singh, from his own 
personal knowledge of him. It would be a 
mistake to think of this book as a complete 
biography. It is not that. It is a personal 
memoir, and as such a very beautiful book. 

(3)—Dr. W. B. Selbie, late Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, has continued 
his preaching ministry with his pen. . 
J. D. Jones wrote in the Christian World: “I 
have several of Dr. Selbie’s books on my 
shelves, but from the working prcacher’s 
point of view, I am not sure that this may 
not be the most useful of them all.... Every 
preacher worth his salt will thank me for 
commending this book. It will make his 
preaching wiser and more sure.” 


Donald Soper speaking on Tower Hill 


A Book on Guidance 


(4)—Mr. Sangster, the popular Methodist 
minister at engage ae has made a very 
courageous effort to clarify our minds on a 
very difficult subject. Leslie Weatherhead 
writes in the British Weekly: “I welcome this 
book enthusiastically because it is a sane, 
practical, frank, fearless, devotional study 
of what is to many people an exceedingl 
thorny yet most important subject.” All 
those who are interested in the Oxford 


Groups will be interested in this book. 


Photo. Universal 


Bishop of Croydon 


(5)—A. J. Russell has followed up his two 
very successful books, “For Sinners Only” 
and “One Thing I Know,” with a study of 
the religion of some of the great men of 
history — Shakespeare, Napoleon, Dickens, 
Abraham Lincoln, Disraeli, Robert Burns, 
Gladstone, Washington, Darwin, Marshal 
Foch, Nelson, Cromwell, and Livingstone. 
The idea is to see how religion has influ- 
enced these various men, not reputed saints 
by any means. The cumulative effect is 
ag The style is popular. The interest is 

ept up throughout. 

(6)—“In Spirit and in Truth” brings to- 
ether on important subjects leaders of 

th the Jewish and the Christian faiths, to 
strengthen the defence of religion against 
the inroads of materialism. It shows the 
way of mutual understanding between Jews 
and Christians. Twenty eminent scholars 
have contributed to it. 


10 Books to come this Autumn 
The following will be published between 


now and Christmas: 

1. Galatians—the new volume in the 
Moffatt Commentary, by G. S. Duncan, 
D.D. (8/6). 

2. The Prophet of the Heart, by Frank 
Cairns (6/-). 

3. Finally, by Dr. J. A. Hutton (7/6). 

4. The Garment of the Living God, by 
Dr. J. Y. Simpson (6/-). 

5. The Evangelical Church Catholic, by 
Dr. Carnegie Simpson (6/-) 

6. How Shall We Escape, by Dr. Norman 
MacLean (3/6). j 

7. Donald Fraser, by Mrs. Fraser (7/6). 

8. Morning and Evening, by Dr. J. D. 
Jones (6/-). 

9. What Is This Christianity ? by Dr. E. S. 
Woods, Bishop of Croydon (3/6). 

10. Christ and Tower Hill, by Donald 
Soper (1/- and 2/6). 

There is only room for a few words about 

these, but we will gladly give more details 


to those who are interested in any particular 
book. Frank Cairns’ book is on preaching. 
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Have you read ‘A Spy of Napoleon’ ? 


He writes: “I think it is possible to speak 
of preaching in such a way as will persuade 
you to regard it as a chivalrous adventure, 
which may well call forth and engage the 
noblest aspirations of your soul, inspire you 
with the conviction that preaching is the 
most humane work to which a man may 
give his life, and constrain you to believe 
a it is in very truth the high call of 


Dr. Hutton has taken for his subject 
St. Paul's great summing up, “Finally, my 
brethren, whatsoever things are pure,” etc. 
If you were allowed to give just one bit of 
advice to your friends, what would you 
have to say? 


The name of Donald Fraser is a house- 


hold word ‘throughout the Christian world. 


Dr. Donald Fraser 


He was one of the founders of the Student 
Christian Movement, a pioneer missionary 
in Central Africa, the Secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Committee of the Church 
of Scotland, and the inspirer of many public 
causes. But he was far more. He was a 
great Christian saint and one of the most 
lovable of men. 

His is not a conventional biography. It 
is written by his wife—herself a doctor. 
She writes as his colleague and companion 
who has shared all his work and experiences, 
and she gives the “human” and intimate 
side of his life, describes his adventures 
at home and abroad, and tells many char- 
acteristic stories illustrating his winsome 
character. A life of Donald Fraser could 
not be dull, and this book is a fascinating 
record of a rare and engaging personality. 


The Bishop of Croydon has taken on the 
task bequeathed him by his brother, the 
late Bishop of Winchester, who was going 
to write “What is this Christianity ?” for us. 


Donald Soper spends every Wednesday 
from one to two, on Tower Hill, ae 
Christianity and answering all sorts an 
kinds of questions. He gives an account of 
—— Hill Mission in his new shilling 


**Baroness Orczy is a born storyteller’ (Punch) 


7/6 net 
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NOVELS 


Although it is not possible to do justice 
to the novels in this small space, yet it 
would be impossible to pass them by with- 
out aword. They, after all, are the bedrock 
groundwork to our business. They, in their 
various editions at 7/6, 3/6, 2/6, 2/- and 9d., 
account for the size of our staff, our army 
of skilled and hefty packers, our lookers-up 
and checkers and invoice clerks. Measured 
by the numbers of books sold, the novels 
have it all their own way. Measured by 
the numbers of one title sold, the religious 
books would run away with six out of the 
first ten places. 

The publishing and selling of novels is so 
complicated, owing first to the varieties of 
human nature, an secondly to that benev- 
olent octopus, “the libraries,” that there is 
little that can be done through a medium 
such as this to help either you or ourselves. 
What I should like to be able to do is to 
convey to you all the impression that we do 
publish the sort of novels you — age | 
and that we do not publish the sort 
novels you do not want to read. We have 
been repeatedly told and therefore can 
repeat it without any feeling of self-com- 
placent prudishness, that novels with the 
Hodder and Stoughton imprint are accept- 
able to the public libraries without first 
having to be read to make sure that they 
are suitable. We are very proud of that and 
intend to see that it may always be so. If you 
are in doubt what book to read next choose 
one with the Hodder and Stoughton imprint 
on the spine. The chances are that you will 
really enjoy it, as our lists are full of books 
by the very best story-tellers. You will be 
able to make your choice from such as these, 
which are a selection from our Autumn 
books, published between Midsummer and 
Christmas: 


The Three Fishers, by John Buchan. 
Dilemmas, by A. E. W. Mason. 

The Guests Arrive, by Cecil Roberts. 
David and Destiny, by Ian Hay. 
Storm Music, by Dornford Yates. 


The Bank Manager, by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 


Masks Off at Midnight, by Valentine 
Williams. 


Green Judgment, by Margaret Pedler. 


Mystery on Southampton Water, by 
Freeman Wills Crofts. 


Summer Leaves, by Denis Mackail. 
A Spy of Napoleon, by Baroness Orczy. 


The Old Guard Surrenders, by Horace 
Annesley Vachell. 


Code of the West, by Zane Grey. 
Somebody Must, by Alice Grant Rosman. 
The Ha-Ha Case, by J. J. Connington. 
The Saint Goes On, by Leslie Charteris. 


For the Defence: Dr. Thorndyke, by R. 
Austin Freeman. 


Mr. Bobadil, by Francis Beeding. 
Much Loved, by Ruby M. Ayres. 
and very many others. 


SUSAN ERTZ 
A new novel by Susan Ertz entitled 
NOW WE SET OUT is going to be 
published in December specially for 
Christmas. 


From the wrapper of “The Guests Arrive.” 


Six Special Novels 

There are just six I want to mention in 
greater detail. They are by six different 
people who are all new to our list. 


1. Creation’s Cry 
By Humfrey Jordan 
This is a novel of real force and pur- 
ed behind it—perhaps best expressed in 
ipling’s verse: 
“From forge and farm and mine and bench, 
Deck, altar, outpost lone— 
Mill, school, battalion, counter, trench, 
Rail, senate, sheepfold, throne— 
Creation’s cry goes up on high 
From age to cheated age: 
‘Send us the men who do the work 
For which they draw the wage’.” 
is author has already written a very 
fine co (published by Messrs. Black- 
wood) “The Commander Shall” which was 
the story of the captain of a big Australian 
liner on the first trip in complete charge. 


2. Mr. Finchley Discovers 
His England 
By Victor Canning 
Here are some of the reviews: 
“A quite delightful book, with an atmos- 
phere of quiet contentment and humour 
rae cannot fail to charm.”—Daily Tele- 


A perfect holiday novel, inexhaustible 
in humour, infinite in variety.”—Western 
Mail. 

“A picturesque novel full of humour 
and hot sunshine, rich excitement and clear 
descriptive writing. "—Nottingham Guardian. 

“A fasci..ating book, for it is full of the 
sights and sounds of the countryside by 
day and night.”—Scotsman. 

“An exhilarating first novel.”—Edinburgh 
Evening News. 

“Continuously entertaining. ”"—Manchester 
Guardian. 


3. All Sails Set 
By Isabel Hopestill Carter 
Here are the reviews: 

“This is an eloquent and moving tribute 
to the women who sailed with their men- 
folk in days gone by.”"—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 

“It is a story from real life, full, frank, 
refreshing.”—Hastings and St. Leonards 


“An absorbing and convincing story.”— 
The Star. 

“A novel that has charm and interest 
and a touch of drama.”—News Chronicle. 
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If you want romance read ‘Green Judgment.’ 
It is Margaret Pedler at her very best 76 net 


4. Crooked Cross 
By Sally Carson 
A very strong first novel: 

“A most interesting and delicately 
imagined picture of the way things must 
o in a Nazified land, when a Nordic lass 
oves a Jewish lad.’ "Punch: 

“Miss Carson’s story deserves to ‘be 
placed among the best. Its theme elevates 
it to a high position.”—Scotsman. 

“To those who enjoy a story of red-hot 
topical interest ‘Crooked Cross,’ a first 
novel by Miss Sally Carson, can be 
warmly recommended.” '—James Hilton in 
the Daily Telegraph. 


5. Swallows in Springtime 
By Mary Sturt 

This charming but very modern book 
deals with a doctor's family in which the 
children are growing up and becoming eager 
for independence and a life of their own. 
The perennial problem is complicated by 
the gulf the War has made between the 
older and the younger generations. Each 
member of the family has his own diffi- 
culties, from Dick, the schoolboy, to the 
father and mother; and in the solution, of 
their problems we see the struggle of youth 
for love and self-expression, the overcoming 
of war horror, and the attempts of a woman 
who has lost her first love to build up a 
new life. The setting is partly one of the 
most beautiful of the Cotswold villages and 
partly Chelsea. 


6. Holly Hedge 
By Patry Williams 

Scenes of everyday happenings which you 
might be taking part in yourself are here 
set in a delightfully true-to-life story which 
we hope is only the first of many. They 
are all nice people, but, with the best will 
in the world, it was impossible for the 
young couple and their children to live 
happily in the same house as the father-in- 
law. They arifted apart, and the young 
husband spent more and more time with an 
attractive new comer to the neighbourhood. 
There was gossip, and one thing led to 
another until the climax came. Finally, all 
the trouble is overcome and we leave them 
as happy as we found them, having under- 


stood all their troubles and felt for them 


as thou they were our own friends. 
“Holl "isa ing story—attrac- 
tively told. 


From the title page of “Somebody Must.” 
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SUGGESTIONS 


OMNIBUS VOLUMES 


IN OUR VARIOUS REPRINT EDITIONS aie 2/6 & 2i- 


CHEAP EDITIONS 


We have several letters, one of which is 
printed on page two, asking for information 
about our cheap editions of novels. Usually 
in this istmas issue of “The Study 
Chair,” I confine myself to new fiction, but 
we have lately realised what excellent 
presents novels make at Christmas time. | 
know one family in which the grown-ups 
always find a novel—each according to his, 
or her, taste—in their istmas stockings. 
In the intervals of Christmas festivities, 
nothing is more pleasant than a large and 
comfortable armchair and a k—not the 
sort to tax your intelligence too hard. 

Another friend of mine always lays in a 
stock of books to have about in her rooms 
when she has a house-party. She would like 
to provide the newest and latest novels if 
she could, but, unfortunately, she cannot 
afford to. 

She does the next best thing, and has the 
recent reprints instead. 

In fact, Christmas time is one of the 
really best. times for cheap editions. 

The most popular Christmas presents of 
all are the Omnibus Volumes. We have 
printed 200,000 copies of them. You can 
pay your 7/6 and take your choice. 


SP¥LOFS 
_NAPOLEOR. 


The two new Omnibuses just starting this 
Autumn are: 


Sapper’s One-Man Omnibus 


of ills and Adventure, containing fifty- 
one Sapper Stories. 


The First-Class Omnibus 

The most remarkable Omnibus volume 
yet conceived. It will consist of short 
novels (not short stories) never before 
published in book form, written by G. B. 
Stern, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Helen Ashton, 
Jane England, Phyllis Bentley, J. J. Con- 
nington, L. A. G. Strong, Denis Be 8 
Storm Jameson, G. D. . Cole, 
Kate O'Brien. 


The Eleven Omnibuses still on the road are: 
1. The Four Adventures of Richard Hannay, 
by John Buchan. 

. The four tamous novels of which Dick 
Hannay is the central hero—‘“The Thirty- 
Nine Steps,” “Greenmantle,” “Mr. Stand- 
. fast,” and “The Three Hostages"—in one 
magnificent volume of 1,216 pages. 


. and M 


The ‘Saint’ is still 


2. The A. E. W. Mason Omnibus of Inspec- 
tor Hanaud’s Investigations. 

A. E. W. Mason’s trio of Inspector 
Hanaud’s detective stories—“At the Villa 
Rose,” “The House of ~ Arrow,” and 
“The Prisoner in the Opal. 

3. The W. W. Jacobs Night Watchman 
Omnibus. 

Five W. W. Jacobs’ books in one, making 

a wonderful volume of stories told by the 


* Night Watchman and others of the inimit- 


able W.W. Jacobs’ longshoremen characters. 
4. Complete Novels of the Scarlet 
Pimpernel, by Baroness Orczy. 

Here are four famous books in one; four 
complete adventures of the incomparable 
Scarlet Pimpernel: “The Scarlet Pimpernel,” 
“I Will Repay,” “Eldorado,” and “Sir Percy 
Hits Back.” 

5. Dr. Thorndyke—His famous cases as de- 
scribed by R. Austin Freeman. 

Dr. R. Austin Freeman gathers, in one 
volume of 1,088 pages, thirty-seven of the 
Cases of the Ace of Detectives, and pre- 
sents them with a specially written Intro- 
duction. 

6. Sapper’s Four Rounds of Bull-Dog Drum- 
mond, with Carl Peterson. pare 
U. - 


Comprising, in one volume, 
Drummond,’ “The Black “Tae Thir 
Round,” and “The Final Coun 
Sapper’s War Stories. 

Into this volume Sapper has collected all 
those wonderful stories that he wrote dur- 
a and about the Great War. 

e Oppenheim Secret Service Omnibus. 
Oppenheim complete novels, all deal- 
ing with Secret Service and international 
intrigue. An omnibus volume of marvellous 
value by the Prince of Storytellers. 
9. Oppenheim Omnibus. 

Forty-one stories by the Prince of Story- 
tellers containing his thrillers, “Michael's 
Evil Deeds,” “Peter Ruff,” “Aaron Rodd,” 
and “Mr. Bellingham,” 1,024 pages. 

10. The Best of O. Henzy. 

One hundred of the master’s best stories 
chosen and introduced by Sapper. 

“The time is coming, let us hope, when 
the whole English-speaking world will re- 
cognise in O. Henry one of the greatest 
masters of modern fiction.” —Stephen Leacock. 


The HOME OF THE 
BLIZZARD... by 
Sir Douglas Mawson 


11. More O. 

One hundred more of the master’s stories 
introduced by James Hilton. The second 
O. Henry omnibus. 


3/6 


The most recent additions to the famous 
3/6 Yellow Jacket Library are: 
Robbers’ Roost, by Zane Grey. 
The Mystery of 31 New Inn, > R. Austin 
Freeman. 
The Devil’s Mantle, by Frank L. ir ae 
Knight Templar, by Leslie Charteris 
The Mystery Maker, by Seamark. 
The Black Heart, by Sydney Horler. 
Safe Custody, by Dornford Yates. 
Harvey Garrard’s Crime, by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 
All Dornford Yates’ recent books are ob- 
tainable in this 3/6 Library. The six titles are: 


Fire Below. Blind Corner. 
Blood Royal. Safe Custody. 
Perishable. Goods. Adele and 


His stories are ever-increasingly sceniian 

e new one—‘Storm Music,” which was 
published this Summer—has been one of the 
successes of this Autumn. 


2/6 


This year, for the first time, we have 
started a series of reprints at 2/6. These 
are beautiful, full-sized books, with coloured | 
end-papers and coloured tops: in fact, we 

have spent a lot of time and trouble to im- 
prove the production in every way possible. 


The following are the twelve first titles, 
all by well-known authors, designed to give 
something for every taste: 

Parents are a Problem, by Maysie Greig. 

Forlorn River, by Zane Grey. 

Understudy, by Berta Ruck. 

Murder Intended, by Francis Beeding. 

Brown Sugar, by Ruby M. Ayres. 

Michael Bray, by Taffrail. 

Sentinel of the Desert, by Jackson Gregory. 

The Body in the Silo, by Ronald Knox. 

Satin Straps, by Maysie Greig. 

Murder in the Basement, by Anthony 

Berkeley. 
Ian and Felicity, by Denis Mackail. 
Dark Lady, by Gavin Holt. 


The Famous 2/ = Library 


There is a new addition to the famous 
2/- Library every week, from the beginning 
of January to the band of November, 
with special additional titles for Bank Holi- 
day week-ends. The most recent titles are: 


The Return of Bull-Dog Drummond, by 


Sapper 
The Octrekoff Jewels, by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 
Pag Frightened Lady, by Edgar Wallace. 
Mr. Malcolm Presents, by Gerard Fairlie. 
The Lady in Black, by Victor Bridges. 
Twenty Notches, by Max Brand. 
The Three R’s, by Ganpat. 
Love is So Blind, by Ruby M. Ayres. 
— Northern Stars, by Wm. MacLeod 
aine. 
Aunt Becky Began It, by L. M. Mont- 
gomery. 
bina -Detective, by E. Phillips Oppen- - 
eim. 
Clear the Trail, by C. A. Seltzer. 
Getaway, by Leslie Charteris. 
Danger Calling, by Patricia Wentworth. 


going strong. Here is another 
Leslie Charteris ‘Saint’ book, ‘The Saint 
Goes On’ 
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HENRY DRUMMOND 

In to his two famous books **The 
tural Law in the Spiritual World” and 
The Idea! Life,’ both of which are ob- 
inable at 6/-, his most famous sermon of 
all “The Greatest Thing in the World” 
is obtainable at 9d., and with other ser- 
mons at 1/-, 2/6 and 4/- 
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SIR GRENFELL 
Anew by this author is mentioned 
on another Page. 47: his life story 
up-to-date “Forty Years for Labrador” 
is done in the 7/6 Adventure Series, and 
the two books “Grenfell of Lab- 
tador" and “What Christ Means to Me” 
continue at 1/- 


STANLEY J 
Christ of the Indian Road” is 3/6; 

rist at the Round Table,” “T 
Christ of Every Road” and “The Christ 
of the Mount” are 5/- each; Christ and 


ONES 


Human Suffering,”’ which was published 
for the first time last year, is 4/- 


ALL PRICES NET 


Every dog lover will read with delight Ian Hay’s 
little book ‘Lucky Dog’—Bobby is a lucky, lucky 


Photo. R. J. McKensie 
JAMES REID 

Dr. Reid's weekly articles in the British 
Weekly ought not to be missed. His 
newest col ection in book form is “The 
Springs of Life,” 5/-. Two of his other 
ous books * *The Key to the Kingdom™ 

“The Victory of God" are obtainable 


in inthe Shilling Series. 


SAMUEL CHADWICK 
The The gee Principal of Cliff College wrote 
ittle books tor our me, Series 
pon shortly before he died. e Path 
the first and ° The Way 
to Pentecost” the second. They crysta- 
oe message learnt in a lifetime of 


WILLIAMS 
Dean of Manchester's famous little 


book “What if He Came,” which has 
hitherto been done only at 3/6, is now put 
into’ the Sesion. Frank ‘Brangwyn, 

Geviened the jackets for H Red- 


bes ks, has also drawn the picture 
for 


little dog! 


HAVEN’T YOU READ ? 


JAMES MOFFATT 
In addition to the famous New Trans- 
lation of the Bible which is mentioned in 
detail on another page, Dr. Moffatt is the 
author of “Everyman's Life of Jesus” 
(2/6), “Love in the New Testament” and 
“Grace in the New Testament” both 10/6. 


F. ANDREWS 
The first most of C. F. 
Andrews’ three books “What I Owe 
to Christ" is done at 1/-, 2/6 and 5/-. 
The second “Christ in the Silence” is 5/- 
and his new book “Sadhu Sundar Singh" 
which was published this year is 3/6. 


LESLIE WEATHERHEAD 
Mention is made of the new — — 
chology and Life” on another page. “His 


Life and Ours” ) continues thrill 

ever: ow can I find 
*in the ie Series at 3/- 

= 1 hd caught up “His Life and Ours.” 


ALL PUBLISHED BY HODDER AND STOUGHTON LTD., 20 WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, 


2/6 net 


J. PATERSON SMYTH 
The three famous books which contin 
to sell vast numbers every 
People's Life of Christ, ii l 
the Hereafter" and Boy 

Life Christ." All three them ar 
2/6 each and there is a presentation edi 
tion of each of them at 6/- 


HUGH REDWOOD 
In addition to the two very famous book 
“God in the Slums” and “God in th 
Shadows” the new book * Come 
must be: read by all. Then there a 

mons and Parables,”’ too. 
are done in the 1/- editions. 


Vandyk 

A. STUDDERT KENNEDY 
Willie's books have had a 
markable popularity since his death. * 
New Man in Christ,” “The Warrior, th 


and “The Wicket Gite” at 1/- 
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| 
Woman and the Christ,’ and “Food fo 
Fed-Up" are at 2/6; Unutt 
— 


LAID 


A firm-handling, deckle-edged 
Antique Laid of good colour, 
eminently suitable for high-class 
books, yet priced sufficiently 
low for large editions. 


Stocked in Quad Crown (laid 
for Crown 8vo or Crown 4to), 
and in Quad Demy in a variety 
of weights which are detailed 
overleaf. 


Samples of the various weights 
and prices on application. 
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Grosvenor, Chater & Co. Ltd. 
Paper Makers, Wholesale and Export Stationers 


68 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Branch Warehouse: 51 Old Street, E.C.1. 


AND ABBEY PAPER MILLS Established Telephone 
HOLYWELL, FLINTSHIRE 1690 


: CITY 7141 (6 Lings) 
Telegrams: CHATER, CANNON, LONDON 
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The Master of Balliol Clare Leighton 

H. E. Bates E. V. Lucas 

W. G. Constable Edith Shackleton 
Edmund Dulac Herbert Sidebotham 
Liddell Hart Stephen Spender — 
C. E. M. Joad W. B. Yeats 
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The contents of the October and November issue of 


POETRY. 


ARTICLES. 


STORIES. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


REVIEWS. 


._THE LONDON MERCURY 
include : 


Departed or, Years Since 


In Honour of Mendel . 


Poem in Dedication 
I Said to the Trees 


Letters from George Moore 

Roger Fry ve 

Studies in the Art of Leaiieer 
Mechanization and the Countryside .. 
The Present Language of Poetry 

The New Building of the R.I.B.A. 
The Art and the Practice of Reviewing 


“ The Practised Hand ” 
“ Portrait of a Dream ” 
“* Sullivan’s Trousers ”’. . 
“ No Ghosts ” 


The New R.I.B.A. Building 
Net Menders 
Two Dictators 

More Dictators 


The Taking of the Gry 

Oliver Cromwell 

Vale 

Men Without Art 

Peace With Honour 

The Metaphysical Poets 

War Memoirs of David Lloyd Connie: 


Marlborough, His Life and Times, Vol. II .. 


Three Men Die 
Alice James, her Brothers, 
An Autobiography of Philip Snowden 
Desert.and Forest ; 
A Hope for Poetry 

A Frenchman in Khaki 


A Short History. of our Times. . 


Edmund Blunden 
Charles Madge 
Michael Roberts 


Sylvia Townsend Warner 


P. Dixon 

E. M. Forster 
Wyndham Lewis 

. R. H. Mottram 
Edwin Muir 

D. S. MacColl 
Frank Swinnerton 


Walter Greenwood 
C. K. Munro 
Sedn O’ Faoldin 
William Plomer 


F. D. M. Harvey 
Clare Leighton 
Wyndham Lewis 
Wyndham Lewis 
H. E. Bates 
Hilaire Belloc 

G. K. Chesterton 
Bonamy Dobrée 
R. C. K. Ensor 
H. I’ A. Fausset 
Sir Edward Grigg 
E. S. P. Haynes 
Winifred Holtby 
Rose Macaulay 
H. W. Nevinson 
William Plomer 
Michael Roberts 
Edith Shackleton 
Alec Waugh 
Leonard Woolf 


Herbert Read 
A. V. Cookman 
Martin Herne 
I. A. Williams 
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